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PREFACE 


The Bogomil movement has come to be recognized as one of the 
major problems of south Slavonic and Byzantine history. The 
influence it has exercised on the history of the Balkan peoples—on 
their church and state, on their society and literature, on their 
religion and folk-lore—make the study of Bogomilism essential for 
Byzantinist and Slavist alike. To scholars and students in other 
fields Bogomilism still offers many unexplored, or half-explored, 
possibilities. The theologian and the philosopher can find in 
Bogomilism one of the most interesting examples of the growth on 
European soil in the Middle Ages ofa pattern of thought and a way 
of life which may be termed ‘dualistic’. A detailed study of 
Bogomilism should, help Western medievalists to shed new light 
on the still somewhat obscure problem of the historical connections 
between Asiatic Manichaeism and the dualistic movements of 
western Europe, particularly of the Italian Patarenes and of the 
Cathars or Albigenses of southern France. This connection, if 
successfully established, would in its turn enable Church historians 
to regard the Bogomil sect as the first European link in the 
thousand-year-long chain leading from Mani’s teaching in Mesopo- 
tamia in the third century to the Albigensian Crusade in southern 
France in the thirteenth. Moreover, the study of the Bogomil 
movement has its own, and by no means negligible, part to play 
in the investigation of the cultural and religious links between 
eastern and western Europe, the importance of whichis increasingly 
perceived at the present time. 

The study of Bogomilism has a fairly long, but not uniformly 
successful, history. In the eighteenth century Bogomilism began 
to attract the attention ef German scholars. Some, like J. C. Wolf, 
regarded the Bogomils as heretics, while others, like J. L. Oeder, 
tried to prove that they were the bearers of a ‘pure’ Christianity 
and were unjustly persecuted by a corrupt Byzantine Church. 
Their investigations were necessarily limited by their ignorance 
of the non-Byzantine sources, which led them to take a view of 
Bogomilism at its best incomplete and in some cases false. In 
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England, about the same time, Gibbon was able to dismiss the 
Bogomils in a peremptory footnote of his Decline and Fall as ‘a sect 
of Gnostics, who soon vanished’. 

Bogomil studies received a fresh impetus and a new oricntation 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, owing to the discovery 
of Slavonic documents which conclusively pointed to Bulgaria as 
the original home of the Bogomil sect. The study and publication 
of these manuscripts was carried out with great success by the 
Russian scholar M. G. Popruzhenko. In 1869 and 1870 the 
Croatian scholar F. Rački published his Bogomili i Patareni, a work 
which still remains an indispensable guide, although a number of 
its conclusions now stand in need of correction or revision. More 
recently, Slavonic scholars have shown a keen interest in the 
subject and have approached Bogomilism from several new angles, 
but, on the whole, they have tended to limit themselves to specific 
details and have not attempted to re-examine the whole problem 
from the historical point of view. However, the important place 
occupied by Bogomilism in the history of Bulgarian literature is 
stressed by Prof. I. Ivanov, who has analysed and edited the 
literary monuments of the Bulgarian Bogomils. 

The study of Bogomilism has, in my opinion, suffered unduly 
from the preconceived or erroneous notions of many investigators. 
For example, several modern Balkan historians have over- 
emphasized the political significance of Bogomilism, often to the 
detriment of its importance as a religious movement, by re- 
garding it primarily as a nationalistic attempt of the Slavs to 
resist the encroachments of Byzantine imperialism. The present 
study, it is hoped, may serve to show that this view, though 
justifiable within certain limits, has sometimes been grossly ex- 
aggerated. Moreover, the historians of Bogomilism have, for the 
most part, considered Bogomilism as a static phenomenon, and 
have unhesitatingly attributed to the sect at the very beginning 
of its history features which in fact only developed at later periods. 
At the same time they have usually failed to draw sufficiently 
clear distinctions between the Bogomils and other medieval 
Balkan sects, a failure which often leads them to erroneous con- 
clusions regarding the former. Hoping to remedy these mistakes, 
I have decided to abandon the traditional plan, in which the 
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history, doctrines and customs of the Bogomils were divided into 
separate chapters, and have adopted the method of studying the 
different aspects of Bogomilism simultaneously, period by period. 
Ta this manner a clearer picture may perhaps be obtained of the 
gradual evolution of the doctrines, ethics, ritual, customs and 
organization of the sect under the influence of historical circum- 
stances. Moreover, in order to dispel the confusion often made 
between the Bogomils and other contemporary Balkan sects, I have 
been obliged to deal at some length with the latter, particularly 
with the Paulicians and the Massalians. 

Like most other medieval sects, the Bogomils are known to us 
very largely from the evidence of their enemies. This would seem 
to render the task of impartial criticism a delicate one, particularly 
since the number of sources directly concerned with the Bogomils 
is not large. And yet the information of Orthodox Churchmen on 
the subject is, on the whole, fairly reliable: a comparison between 
the evidence supplied by writers widely separated in space and 
time reveals almost unanimous agreement on the essential features 
of Bogomilism. In these circumstances, an objective reconstruction 
of the doctrines and practices of the Bogomils is by no means 
impossible. 

The present book was, in substance, completed in 1942 and 
its publication has been delayed mainly by the circumstances of 
war. The same circumstances prevented me from having any 
knowledge of the works by Mr S. Runciman on the Manichaean 
movement and by MM. H.-C. Puech and A. Vaillant on Cosmas's 
treatise against the Bogomils, until both books were in proof form. 
I am indebted to Mr Runciman and M. Puech for permission to 
consult the proofs of their books. 

My thanks are due first of all to Trinity College for enabling me 
to pursue the research which led to the writing of this book. I owe 
a special debt of gratitude to Dr Elizabeth Hill, without whose 
encouragement and help this book would not have been written, 
to the Rev. Prof. F. Dvornik, who has unstintingly allowed me to 
benefit from his knowledge of Byzantine and Slavonic history, 
and to Prof. Sir Ellis Minns, who read the work in manuscript and 
made many valuable suggestions. I am much indebted to my wife 
for her help in compiling the index and reading the proofs. I wish 
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also to thank the staff of the British Museum for innumerable 
kindnesses and the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
for their assistance in the publication of this book. 

In order to simplify typographical problems, I have substituted, 
in the quotations in Old Church Slavonic, for the letters A, X, E, 
the modern a, y, and w respectively. 


DMITRI OBOLENSKY 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 


29 October 1946 
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CHAPTER I 
THE MANIGHAEAN LEGACY 


The problem of Evil: the Judaeo-Christian and the dualist views. Manichaeism 
and neo-Manichaeism. Was Zoroastrianism a dualistic religion? Manichaeism 
in Syria, Armenia and Asia Minor before the seventh century. Sectarian 
movements in Asia Minor: Gnostics, Massalians, Encratites, Montanists, 
Novatians. Dualistic and Christian asceticism; Eustathius of Sebaste and the 
Desert Fathers. Influence of Manichaeism on Christian sects and its adaptatien 
to Christianity. 


Among the ever-recurring problems which have coníronted 
human reason throughout the ages one of the most complex is 
that of the nature and origin of evil. Whenever man seeks to 
support his religious faith by rational thinking, sooner or later he 
is inevitably led to the problem of reconciling the absolute qualities 
he attributes to God with the obviously limited and contingent 
character of the world he lives in. The importance and urgency 
of this problem is easily perceived by both speculative and non- 
speculative minds. The metaphysician and the theologian must 
explain the possibility of any relation between the Infinite and the 
finite, between the perfection of the Creator and the imperfection 
of the creature, between God and the world ; and those men who, 
without being philosophers, believe that God is the source of all 
perfection and goodness and that He has created the world, 
cannot but recognize that in this world moral and physical evil— 
suffering, cruelty, decay, death—is abundantly present. How then 
can God, the Supreme Good, be the cause of evil? Is it possible 
to escape the following seemingly logical conclusion: either God 
is the creator of evil, in which case He is not the source of all per- 
fection and hence not truly God; or else He is not the creator of 
evil, and the origin of evil must be sought outside God in some 
agent distinct from and opposed to Him? In the many solutions 
to the problem of evil attempted by the human reason two main 
attitudes of mind, completely opposed to each other, are clearly 
distinguishable. 

The first is based on the belief in a fundamental relation between 
God and the world created by Him; it was above all the faith of 
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the Jewish people that the world, created by God, is good (Gen. i). 
The Book of Genesis describes the creation as an act of God’s 
omnipotence, explains the appearance of evil as a result of man’s 
disobedience to the will of God, but gives no philosophical theory 
as to the relation of the creature to the Creator. The direct contact 
between the Infinite and the finite, the Absolute and the con- 
tingent, has all the reality of a fact willed by God, but remains 
essentially a mystery, incomprehensible to the human reason. 
Judaism, throughout its history, always emphasized the profound 
nature of this relation between God and creation, recognized the 
work of Divine Providence in the world by stressing the positive 
importance of human history in preparing the Kingdom of God 
on earth and thus proclaimed the ultimate value and significance 
of this life. The Judaic view of life received a supreme confirmation 
and an all-embracing significance by the Incarnation of the Word, 
whereby God became flesh and entered human history. Christi- 
anity, by accepting and teaching the fundamental reality of God- 
man, recognized that the gulf between the Infinite and the finite 
had been finally bridged and that the created world into which 
the Creator Himself had entered was not only of positive value 
but even capable of sanctification. Henceforth to those who on 
account of the incommensurability of God and the material world 
denied the possibility of contact between them Christianity was 
able to reply that God created the world, became man and will 
raise up the flesh. Taking their stand on the mystery of the 
Incarnation, Christian theologians gradually built up a rational 
solution of the problem of evil. Starting from the proposition that 
it is useless to seek for the origin of something without first defining 
its nature, they showed that the origin of evil can be logically 
deduced from its nature. Everything that is, that has being, is 
good; and since everything that is derives its substance from God, 
it follows that evil, as the opposite of good, has neither substance 
nor being, nor positive reality (otherwise it would be good). Evil 
exists merely as a possibility of disorder: evil is merely an accident 
of the substance, the privation of good. Evil as the opposite of good 
is not created by God, since nothing can generate its opposite, it is, 
strictly speaking, non-being. But evil as the privation of good, 
to exist at all, depends on the existence of substances in which this 
privation can become operative, substances which have being and 
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hence are good. Thus, evil exists in good and depends for its 
existence on good. Hence the cause of evil is found to be in good. 
This good is man's free will, which is a gift of God. Man's abuse 
of his free will, made possible by his finite condition, his state of 
inferiority as a creature in relation to his Creator, has resulted in 
Ris separation from God. This separation resulted in a state of 
privation, which has brought about disorder, suffering, corruption 
and the other manifestations of evil. 

fn complete contradiction to the Christian view of evil, which 
follows from the beliefin the Hypostatic Union and the consequent 
value attributed to this life and to the body, we find another con- 
ception, already existing in many respects before the rise of 
Christianity. This conception, positing a fundamental opposition 
Between good and evil, denied that God, who is essentially good, 
can be the author or the cause of evil. The origin of evil must be 
sought outside God. The seat of evil is the visible, material world 
where disorder and suffering are dominant. The origin of evil lies 
in matter itself, whose opaqueness and multiplicity are radically 
opposed to the spirituality and unity of God. This view, which 
attributes to evil the same positive and ultimate quality as is 
possessed by good, thus leads to an inevitable dualism between God 
and the opposite principle of matter. It seems that this dualistic 
cosmology was accepted, implicitly or explicitly, by most of the 
Greek philosophers before Plato. Plato himself, by tracing the 
origin of evil to matter, regarded as independent of God and 
outside His causality, could not escape at least a strong measure 
ofdualism. But it is above all in Gnosticism; which arose in Asia 
Minor in the first century of our era, that we find the first systematic 
attempt to solve the problem of evil in a strictly dualistic sense. 
Behind the numerous discrepancies in the teachings of the different 
Gnostic sects there lies the basic idea that matter, which is essen- 
tially evil, cannot be the creation of God. The Gnostics explained 
the origin of matter either by regarding it as eternally evil in itself 
or by positing an intermediary between God and matter, the 


1 It has hitherto been customary among historians and theologians to trace 
systematic dualism back to the Zoroastrian. tradition of Persia. But, as it will 
be shown below, Zoroastrian ‘dualism’ differs from the Gnostic variety in some 
SH respects and even contains several features incompatible with true 

ualism 
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Demiurge, one of the emanations (aeons) of God, whose nature 
had been basically corrupted by a transgression which caused his 
expulsion from the divine pleroma; this Demiurge created the 
material world, which consequently shares in, his essentially evil 
nature. Man himself, in Gnosticism and in every truly dualistic 
theory, mirrors this fundamental dualism: his soul is of divine 
origin, his body ineradicably evil. The ancient Greek myth of the 
soul, come down to earth from its heavenly abode and imprisoned 
in the darkness of a material body from which it is ever seeking to 
escape in order to return to its home, is present, at least implicitly, 
in every form of dualism. The body is ‘the tomb of the soul’, the 
instrument whereby the Demiurge seeks to imprison light in the 
darkness of matter and to prevent the soul from ascending back 
to the heavenly spheres. Every truly dualistic conception must 
see the origin of all misfortune in life in this world: for the birth 
of a man is the imprisonment of a divine or angelic soul in an 
unredeemable body. The only final redemption is in death, the 
escape of the soul from its prison and the return of a particle of 
light to the One Uncreated Light. This redemption, this escape 
is not the repentance for the moral evil committed by man: man 
cannot be really responsible for the guilt of-sin if evil is not due to 
the abuse of his free will but is rooted in his material body and is 
thus the inevitable concomitant of life itself. But though he is not 
responsible for the existence of evil and has thus ultimately no free 
will, man can and must collaborate in the work of God in striving 
by his knowledge and his actions to purify his soul from the conta- 
gion of its material envelope. Purification as understood and 
practised by the consistent dualist implies forbearance from all 
actions which further the soul’s imprisonment in matter (especially 
from marriage and the procreation of children, which strengthen 
the power of matter in the world) and a rigid asceticism, based not 
on the desire to discipline the flesh but on a radical hatred of 
the body. 

In the history of the Christian Church dualism plays a particu- 
larly important part. It was largely the necessity of refuting the 
doctrines of the dualists that led the Christian theologians to 
formulate in a comprehensive manner their own teaching on the 
problem of evil. Moreover, dualism gave rise to a large number of 
sects which during the whole of Christian antiquity and until the 
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very end of the Middle Ages were fierce and dangerous enemies 
of the Church, and against which both in eastern and western 
Europe the Church was compelled to wage an almost ceaseless 
war. 

» The most rigid and classical form of dualism in historical times 
i$ to be found in Manichaeism, invented in Babylonia in the middle 
of the third century A.D. by the Persian Mani. Mani’s celebrated 
teachings spread, in the course of the thousand years after their 
first appearance, over large parts of Europe and Asia, extending 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Oceans. Their main tenets, which 
were to exercise an astonishingly potent influence on human 
thought, may be briefly summarized as follows." 

From all eternity there exist two opposite and mutually inde- 
pendent principles, God and Matter, represented respectively on 
the physical plane by two ‘natures’, Light and Darkness. Our 
present world appeared as a result of an invasion of the realm of 
Light by Darkness, or Matter, and is a ‘mixture’ of both natures, 
an amalgam of divine particles of Light imprisoned in a material 
envelope. The future, or final, state of all things will come about 
as the result of the complete restoration of the original dualism by 
the absolute separation of both principles, which will render 
Darkness for ever incapable of further aggression. The present, 
in so far as it is a preparation for the future, consists in a gradual 
liberation of the particles of Light, consubstantial with God, which 
are the souls of men, from the prison of Matter, of the body. The 
separation of Light from Darkness is the work of God Himself, 
who desires that those elements which He lost when they became 
‘mixed’ with Matter should return to their true abode, and is 
furthered by a series of ‘evocations’ (hypostatized divine attri- 
butes) which God sends into the world. One of these ‘evocations’, 
the Demiurge, created our visible world from materials belonging 
to the realm of Darkness: the purpose of this world is to be a prison 
for the powers of Darkness and a place of purification for the souls 


1 The best accounts of the Manichaean doctrines are to be found in the 
following works: P. Alfaric, L’Evolution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin’ (Paris, 
1918), pp. 95-213; H. H. Schaeder, ‘Urform und Fortbildungen des mani- 
ehaischen Systems’, Vorträge der Bibliothek Warburg (1924-5), pp. 65-157; 
H. J. Polotsky, article * Manichàismus' in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyélopádie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft (1935), Supplementband vr. 
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of men, a kind of machine for the distillation of Light. In order to 
counteract this gradual liberation of the Light and to strengthen 
the fetters which bind the souls to matter, the powers of Darkness 
created man who, by the duality of the sexes and his instinct of 
self-propagation inherited from the demons who generated him, 
is intended to perpetuate the imprisonment of the particles of 
Light in his own body. Man is thus in a microcosmic form the 
image of the macrocosmic ‘mixture’. A further counter-measure 
on the part of God then became necessary: this is another “evoca- 
tion’: Jesus, a Divine Being, descended from the realm of Light into 
the world and appeared on earth to bring the true teaching to man! 
He gave to man the knowledge of his dual nature by showing him 
that his seul is one with the Divine Light which suffers in the whole 
world from its ‘mixture’ with Darkness and taught him the path 
of salvation; this path consists in carefully avoiding all those actions 
which harm the particles of Light contained in man and further 
the imprisonment of the soul in Matter. The method by which 
man must effect within himself the gradual separation of Light 
from Darkness, the breaking up of the ‘mixture’, forms the object 
of Manichaean ethics, based on a radical hatred of the unre- 
deemable flesh and extreme asceticism.? 


The history of Manichaeism, which until the latter part of the 
last century remained almost exclusively the domain of Church 
historians, has now become a subject which no scholar investigating 
conditions in the later Roman Empire and the Middle Ages can 
afferd to neglect. The influence exerted by Manichaeism over 
the entire Mediterranean world and its repercussions on the 
religious, political and social life of medieval Europe are questions 
which—though still obscure in many respects—are increasingly 


1 The Manichaean conception of Jesus is typically docetic: if His role is to 
enable man to effect within himself tbe liberation of the particles of Light from 
the tyranny of the unredeemable flesh, He clearly cannot Himself have assumed 
a material body and been born of woman. 

? The followers of Mani were divided into two main groups: the elect, 
or ‘righteous’, bound to a rigid observance of the ethical precepts of Mani- 
chaeism, and the catechumens, or ‘hearers’, who could make some concessions 
to the weakness of the flesh. To the elect, who alone were regarded as true 
Manichaeans, sexual intercourse, the eating of any animal food and the 
drinking of wine were strictly forbidden; the ‘hearers’ were allowed to marry, 
to eat meat and to drink wine. 
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attracting the attention of historians. A particularly important 
aspect of Manichaeism is its direct connection with the problem 
of the Oriental influences exerted on medieval European civiliza- 
tion: Manichaeism was the last of these ‘Oriental religions’ which 
from the third century B.c. to the fifth century of our era penetrated 
into the Graeco-Roman world from the Near East—from Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Syria, Persia and Babylonia. Their common features 
were an alliance of faith and reason for the pursuit of ultimate 
knowledge, a strong syncretism ever ready to assimilate the most 
diverse religious and philosophical teachings and to adapt itself 
to the doctrines of other nations, and an earnest striving for moral 
purity by means of asceticism and mortification.’ 

In the course of the present century two important discoveries 
of original Manichaean sources have resulted in a considerable 
development of Manichaean studies.2 Between 1899 and 1907 
excavations and searchings carried out in the oasis of Turfan, in 
Chinese Turkestan, by Russian, German, British, French and 
Japanese missions led to the discovery of a large number of manu- 
scripts, identified as Manichaean.? In 1930 a collection of Coptic 
papyrus codices was discovered in Egypt and identified as the 
remains of a Manichaean library, probably of the fifth century. 


? See F. Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain (4th ed.; 
Paris, 1929). 

? An impetus was given to Manichaean studies in the second half of ihe 
nineteenth century by the publication of two oriental sources containing 
valuable information on Manichaeism, the Fihrist of the Arab writer An-Nadim 
and extracts from the writings of the Syrian Theodore bar Khonai. This led 
to the works of G. Flügel, Mani, seine Lehre und seing Schrifien (Leipzig, 1862), 
and F. Cumont, La Cosmogonie manichéenne d’après Théodore bar Khéni (Bruxelles, 
1908; Recherches sur le Manichéisme, vol. 1). 

? See F. W. K. Müller, ‘Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus 
Turfan, Chinesisch-Turkistan.’ (I) S.B. preuss. Akad. Wiss. (1904), pp. 348-52; 
(II) Abh. Grouss, Akad. Wiss. (1904); C. Salemann, ‘Ein Bruchstück mani- 
chaeischen Schrifttums im asiatischen Museum’, Zapiski impératorskoy akademii 
nauk (ist.-fil. otd») (1904), vol. vi; W. Radloff, Chuastuanit, das Bussgebet der 
Manicháer (St Petersburg, 1909) ; A. von Le Coq, ‘A short account of the origin, 
journey and results of the first Royal Prussian expedition to Turfan in Chinese 
Turkestan’, 7.R.A.S. (1909), pp. 299-322; E. Chavannes and P. Pelliot, 
‘Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine, traduit et annoté’, J.A. (1911), 
PP. 499-617; (1913), Pp. 99-199, 261-394- 

4 See C. Schmidt and H. J. Polotsky, ‘Ein Mani-Fund in Agypten. Original- 
schriften des Mani und seiner Schüler’, 5.B. preuss. Akad. Wiss. (1933), pp. 4-90. 
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The investigation and publication of these documents, which 
contain much historical, doctrinal and liturgical material of the 
greatest value—including some works attributed to Mani him- 
self—is still far from completed.! But there can be no doubt that 
the study of these newly discovered sources will shed much new 
light not only on the teachings of Mani—which have already been 
investigated in some detail —but also on the far less known question 
of thé spread and development of the Manichaean sect in the 
territories of the Roman Empire. 

Manichaean dualism penetrated into Europe in two waves, 
separated by an interval of some three centuries. The first wave, 
that of primitive Manichaeism, spread between the third and 
seventh centuries over the whole of the Mediterranean world, 
extending from Syria, Asia Minor, Judaea to Egypt, northern 
Africa, Spain, southern Gaul, Italy, and penetrated into the two 
centres of Roman Christian civilization, Rome and Byzantium.? 
The second wave was that of a revived and in many respects 
modified Manichaeism, sometimes known as ‘neo-Manichaeism "3 
It appeared in Europe with the dawn of the Middle Ages, and 
between the ninth and the fourteenth centuries swept over all 
southern and part of central Europe, from the Black Sea to the 
Atlantic and the Rhine. A comprehensive history of the neo- 
Manichaean movement as a whole has yet to be written, and before 
any such attempt can be made it will be necessary to study in greater 
detail than has yet been done its origin and development in each 
of the European countries where it found a home, particularly in 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Bosnia, northern Italy and southern France. 


1 The following documents have so far been published: Manichdische 
Homilien (Manichdische Handschriften der Sammlung A. Chester Beatty, Bd 1), 
herausgegeben von H. J. Polotsky (Stuttgart, 1934); Mamnichdische Handschriften 
der Staailichen Museen Berlin, herausgegeben in Auftrage der pr. Akad. der 
Wissensch., unter Leitung von C. Schmidt, Bd 1, Kephalaia (Stuttgart, 1935-7); 
A Manichaean Psalm-Book (ed. by C. R. C. Allberry; Stuttgart, 1938). 

2 For this first spread of Manichaeism in the Near East, in Africa and 
Europe, see E. de Stoop, ‘Essai sur la diffusion du manichéisme dans l'Empire 
romain’, Rec. Univ. Gand (38° fasc., 1909); Alfaric, Les Écritures manichéennes 
(Paris, 1918), vol. 1, pp. 55-71. 

3 The doctrinal and historical continuity between Manichaeism and ‘neo- 
Manichaeism' has been denied by some scholars. An attempt is made in the 
following pages to prove this continuity and to justify the use of the term 
*neo-Manichaeism' to describe this second wave of dualism. 
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The present book is concerned with the beginnings of neo- 
Manichaeism in Europe, with its penetration into the Balkans 
fřom the Near East in the ninth and tenth centuries and its 
development in Bulgaria between the tenth and fourteenth 
centuries, Where its doctrine formed the basis of Bogomilism. 
A study of the Bogomil sect in Bulgaria may thus establish the 
first important link in the thousand-year-long chain leading from 
(fanis teaching in Mesopotamia in the third century to the 
Albigensian crusade in southern France in the thirteenth century. 

Historians of neo-Manichaeism have generally taken the his- 
torical connection of this movement with the original teaching of 
Mani for granted. Evidence which points fairly conclusively to this 
connection is adduced in the following pages. On the other hand, 
in trying to establish the distant origins of neo-Manichaeism, some 
of these historians have not unnaturally been led to investigate the 
source and nature of those earlier dualistic theories which were 
accepted in the third century by Mani as the basis of his teaching. 
This question must now be briefly examined. 

Unfortunately, the problem of the origins of Manichaeism . 
proper, which has given rise to the most varied and even contra- 
dictory hypotheses, though considerably clarified during the past 
twenty-five years, can still be solved only in a general manner. 
It is fairly certain that the dualistic doctrines which directly in- 
fluenced Manichaeism arose in the Near East or, more precisely, 
in the borderland between the two great civilizations of the late 
élassical period, the Hellenistic and the Persian. This borderland, 
stretching roughly from Egypt to Armenia, was already before 
eur era the land far excellence of religious syncretism, and it seems 
an almost impossible task to trace with any degree of certainty 
the relations between the numerous dualistic sects in the highly 
intricate maze of the heretical movements in the Near East during 
the first centuries after Christ. It is, however, possible to identify 
the main currents of dualism which influenced the development 


* Outlines of the history of Manichaean scholarship are given by U. Fracas- 
sini, ‘I nuovi studi sul manicheismo’, G. Soc. Asiat. Ital. (n.s., 1925), vol. 1, 
pp. 106-21; H. S. Nyberg, "Forschungen über den Manicháismus', g. 
WNeutestamentliche Wiss.. .. Kunde der älteren Kirche (1935), vol. xxxiv, pp. 70-91; 
H. H. Schaeder, ‘Der Manichàismus nach neuen Funden und Forschungen’, 
Morgenland. Darstellungen aus Geschichte und Kultur des Ostens (1936), Heft xxvn, 
pp. 80-109. 
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of Manichaeism and elements of which can be found in the later 
neo-Manichaean movement, and thereby to correct a number of 
errors and misconceptions regarding the origin of neo-Manichaean 
dualism which are still to be found in the works of some scholars. 

According to the view prevalent among historians of the past 
and not infrequently upheld by present-day scholars, the origin 
of Manichaean dualism is to be sought in the ancient Zoroastrian 
tradition of Persia. The acceptance of this view has led many 
historians to regard neo-Manichaeism as a distant product of 
those doctrines which were taught in Iran at least six centuries 
before our era, and to which Manichaeism is supposed to have 
merely given a more definitely dualistic bent. 

The close historical contact between Zoroastrianism and Mani- 
chaeism from the very time of appearance ofthe latter is undeniable. 
Mani himself was a Persian by birth, it was in Persia that he made 
his first public appearance as a religious teacher, gaining some 
success even in court circles, it was to Persia that after a long period 
of exile in central Asia he returned, to perish in A.D. 276 in the 
hands of the Zoroastrian priesthood.! Moreover, as it will be 
shown, there are some marked resemblances in doctrine between 
Zoroastrianism and Manichaeism. These factors, to which must 
be added the striking similarities revealed by the Turfan discoveries 
between the religious terminology of Zoroastrianism and that of 
Manichaeism in central Asia, have led many scholars to regard 
Manichaeism as an offshoot of the Iranian tradition, or at the 
most as a kind of reformation of Zoroastrianism in a more rigidly 
dualistic direction. 

A detailed comparison of the Zoroastrian and Manichaean 
doctrines does not lie within the scope of this book. But evidence 
of a general character, based on the results of recent Iranian 
scholarship, may here be adduced to show that if several features 
of Zoroastrianism may appear to warrant the epithet ‘dualistic’ 
generally applied to this religion, Zoroastrian ‘dualism’ as a whole 
and in its basic philosophical and moral conclusions not only does 
not correspond to the general definition of dualism as given above, 
but is even opposed to it in more than one respect. If accepted, 
this view will lead to the conclusion that although a number of 


1 See A. V. W. Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism (New York, 1952), pp. 3-6; 
A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides (Copenhagen, 1936), pp. 174-93- 
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Manichaean teachings (and particularly many elements of its 
eosmological myth) were in fact undoubtedly borrowed from the 
eligion of Zoroaster, the basis of Mani’s dualism is not of Tranian 
ófigin and that consequently the theory of the distant derivation 
of neo-Manichaeism from Zoroastrianism is not historically correct. 

Jt cannot, however, be denied that several important features 
of Zoroastrianism appear to be 'dualistic'. Like Manichaeism, 
Zoroastrianism taught the duality of two co-existing ‘principles’, 
Light and Darkness, or Good and Evil, separated by a great gulf.? 
ike Manichaeism, it regarded the history of the universe as a 
cosmic drama with three successive acts: the primordial duality 
of the two ‘principles’, Ormazd, the creator of all that is good, 
and Ahriman, the personification of all that is evil—the state of 
‘mixture’ which is that of our present world—and finally the 
separation of Good from Evil and the ultimate triumph of Light 
over Darkness.? This dualistic scheme appears to be so systemati- 
cally developed that in a number of cases concepts relating to 
Ormazd and to Ahriman are expressed by a different vocabulary 
and by opposite sets of terms? It may be added that Zoroastrian 
theologians of the Pahlavi period (third to ninth centuries of our 
era) criticize the Christian doctrine that Good and Evil have the 
same origin on the ground that to trace both Good and Evil to 
God is to deprive Him of His divinity.* 

The presence in Zoroastrianism of doctrines which, in a certain 
sense of the word, can be called ‘dualistic’ is undeniable. But if 
we examine other teachings, fundamental to this religion, and 
compare them with the general definition of dualism attempted 
above, we must come, it seems, to the unavoidable conclusion that 
Zoroastrian ‘dualism’ is basically different from the Gnostico- 
Manichaean variety and is even completely opposed in more than 
one respect to every form of consistent dualism. 

It is in the Zoroastrian teaching on the nature of man and in its 
moral and social consequences that we can find the most manifest 

* See A. V. W. Jackson, Zoreasirian Studies (New York, 1928), pp. 28-30; 
H. S. Nyberg, Die Religionen des alien Iran (Leipzig, 1938), pp. 21 et seq. 

? See H. S. Nyberg, ‘Questions de cosmogonie et de cosmologie mazdéennes ’, 
FA. (1931), vol. coxix, pp. 29-36; Jackson, ‘Zoroastrian Studies, pp. 110-15. 

3 Jackson, op. cit. p. 29. 

4 See A, Christensen, L’lran sous les Sassanides, p. 281, n.; M. N. Dhalla, 
History of Zoroastrianism (New York, 1938), pp. 384-91. 
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opposition to any dualistic view. For Zoroastrianism man was 
not a compound of a divinely created soul and an essentially evil 
body, but, together with the universe, wholly the product of 
Ormazd, the Supreme Ruler of the kingdom of Light, Good and 
Truth The dualism between spirit and matter, soul and body, 
which lies at the root of the Gnostic and Manichaean conceptions 
of life, appears to have been completely alien to the Zoroastrian 
view of the world :? the cosmic war between Ormazd and Ahriman 
is reflected in the struggle between good and evil in man; but 
owing to his free will, which is a gift of Ormazd, man has the 
power to choose between right and wrong and ‘upon his choice 
his own salvation and his share in the ultimate victory of good 
will depend. Every good deed that man does increases the 
power of good; every evil he commits augments the kingdom of. 
evil. His weight thrown in either scale turns the balance in that 
direction. . . . Responsibility accordingly rests upon man, and, 
because of his freedom of choice, he will be held to strict accounta- 
bility hereafter'? The emphasis on man’s free will and personal 
responsibility which we find in Zoroastrianism’ is in marked 
contrast with the more or less implicit determinism underlying all 
dualistic systems, which see the origin of moral evil not, as 
Zoroastrianism (and Christianity), in the abuse of man’s free will, 
but in the very fact that he possesses a material body. The fun- 
damental belief of Zoroastrianism that the body in itself is not 
evil explains its teaching on the renovation of the world and 
the resurrection of the body, which is strikingly similar to the 
Christian doctrine: although the physical constituents of the 
human being undergo dissolution at death, the dead will receive 
new bodies with the final restoration of all things, the establish- 
ment of ‘a new heaven and a new earth’ and the final reconcilia- 
tion of the entire creation to its Creator.’ The basic non-dualism 
of Zoroastrianism is particularly apparent in its moral and social 
teachings. ‘True dualism, whether Gnostic or Manichaean, holding 
matter to be the root of evil, must, at least in theory, see in the 


1 Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, pp. 110, 113, 133. 

? H. S. Nyberg, Die Religionen des alten Iran, p. 22. 

3 Jackson, op. cit. p. 220. 

* Jackson, op. cit. pp. 132-4, 219-44. 

5 Jackson, op. cit. pp. 143-51; Dhalla, op. cit. pp. 288-90, 423-33. 
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iatred of the flesh and in rigid asceticism the necessary conditions 

salvation. On the contrary, nothing is further removed from 
the spirit of Zoroastrianism than any form of self-mortification : the 
body in itselfis not evil, but can become an instrument of salvation, 
yous it is controlled and disciplined by the soul, which must 

rule over the body as a householder rules over his family or a rider 
rides his horse.t Zoroastrianism even condemned all forms of 
self-mortification and rejected not only the Manichaean but also 
the Christian conception of asceticism; celibacy it regarded as an 
évasion of man’s religious and civic duties; ‘even the priests were 
not to be celibates, for it is a cardinal point of the faith of every 
true Zoroastrian that he shall marry and rear a family’.2 Monastic 
life was condemned and fasting held to be a sin.? Zoroastrianism 
strongly attacked the Manichaeans for their condemnation of 
material property, of agriculture and cattle-raising.4 The insistence 
ef Zoroastrianism on the importance of this world, the holiness 
of life and the value of the body is remarkably close to the Judaeo- 
Ghristian conception and completely opposed to every form of 
tfue dualism, which is always based, at least implicitly, on the 
hatred of the world and the denial of life. 

The profound opposition between the Zoroastrian and the 
typically dualistic Manichaean views of man can be illustrated 
by the following quotation from the ninth-century Denkart, or 
‘Acts of the Zoroastrian Religion’, which denounces, from the 
standpoint of orthodox Zoroastrianism, a series of Manichaean 
doctrines which were refuted in the fourth century by the Magian 
high priest Aturpat:5 

* One contrary to that which the adorner of holiness, Aturpat, 
enjoined, (namely) to banish the fiend from the body. The fiend 

* Dhalla, op. cit. pp. 342-4. 

2 Dhalla, op. cit. pp. 344-5; Christensen, op. cit. pp. 281-2, n 

3 Dhalla, op. cit. pp. 345-6. It was only at the end of the sixth century, the 
century preceding the Arab conquest of Persia, when Zoroastrianism was on 
tlie decline, that it imbibed some features of asceticism under the influence of 
Gnosticism and Manichaeism. See Christensen, op. cit. p. 426. 

4 A. V. W. Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism, pp. 181, 207; Dhalla, op. cit. 
PP. 346-8 i cf. E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia (Cambridge, 1928), 
vol. 1, p. 161. 

5 SE A.V. W. Jackson, ‘The so-called Injunctions of Mani, translated from 


the Pahlavi of Denkart’, 3, 200, F.R.A.S. (1924), pp. 213-27; and Researches in 
Manichaeism, pp. 203-17. 
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incarnate, Mani, falsely said mankind to be the body of the 
fiend. 

One contrary to that which the adorner of holiness, Aturpat, 
enjoined, (namely) to make God a guest in the body. The fiend. 
incarnate, Mani, falsely said God should not be a guest in the 
body, but He is a prisoner in the body.’ 


The problem of reconciling what Jackson called the ‘dualistic 
traits’ and the ‘monotheistic tendencies’ of Zoroastrianism has 
for long exercised Iranian scholars, but no really complete solution 
can be said to have been reached. It would seem necessary to 
make a primary distinction between what would appear to be the 
essentially non-dualistic character of the Zoroastrian view of the 
world and the contingent nature of its ‘dualism’. It is perhaps 
significant in this respect that modern Iranian scholars seem to 
attach great importance to a set of doctrines which were wide- 
spread in Persia from the very beginning of Zoroastrianism, if not 
still earlier, and are known as Zarvanism. Zarvanism taught that 
there is one Primordial Principle, the Supreme God, Zarvan. 
Zarvan begot twin sons, Ormazd, the spirit of light and good, 
and Ahriman, the spirit of darkness and evil. Ahriman was the 
first to issue from the bosom of his father and, as the elder of the two 
brothers, received temporary dominion over this world. Ormazd, 
the younger and beloved son of Zarvan, must struggle at first to 
assert his supremacy over his brother, but at the end will reign 


1 Already M. Haug thought that Zoroastrianism was based on the ‘idea 
of the unity and indivisibility of the Supreme Being’ and that the dualism 
commonly ascribed to Zoroaster’s teaching is due to ‘a confusion of his philosophy 
with his theology’ (Essays on the sacred language, writings and religion of the Parsis 
(p. 303), edited by E. W. West; 3rd ed. London, 1884). For Jackson ‘Zoroaster’s 
dualism is a monotheistic and optimistic dualism’ (Zoroastrian Studies, p. 31) 
and, according to Christensen, ‘la religion de Zoroastre est un monothéisme 
imparfait. . Je dualisme n'est qu'apparent' (op. cit. p. 30). But these formulae 
posit the problem rather than solve it. The example of the Parsis of India who, 
with the small community of Gabars in Persia, are to-day the sole authentic 
descendants of the Zoroastrians, is sometimes invoked to support the view that 
Zoroastrianism was monotheistic. It is a fact that most present-day Parsis 
‘object to having dualism emphasized too strongly as a characteristic tenet of 
their faith’ and ‘in regard to theology they are strictly monotheistic’ (Jackson, 
Zoroastrian Studies, pp. 34-5, 184-5). But this argument is inconclusive in itself, 
for, as Dhalla has pointed out, the modern Parsis have been considerably 
influenced by Christianity (op. cit. pp. 489-90). 
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-alone.! It seems that Zarvanism was the most common, form of 
orthodox Zoroastrianism in Persia during the Sassanian period 
(third to seventh century), so that it was with the Zarvanite form 
of Zoroastrianism that Mani himself must have been mostly 
familiar Moreover, recent research on Zarvanism has em- 
phasized the close connections between this religion and Mani- 


chiaeism.? 

It can no longer be doubted that the true origin of Manichaean 
dualism does not lie in Zoroastrianism, which is basically anti- 
dualistic. No doubt certain Zoroastrian doctrines and concepts 
swere borrowed by Manichaeism, and it is even possible that the 
Zarvanite cosmogony may have left some traces in certain forms 
of neo- Manichaeism ; but the fundamental source of Manichaean 
and neo-Manichaean dualism must be sought elsewhere. The 
preceding suggestions regarding the non-Iranian origin of Mani- 
chaeism are confirmed by the conclusions of modern scholars, who 
emphasize not the Zoroastrian but the Christian influences on Mani- 
chaeism. Christianity reached Mani by a Syrian channel and 
through the medium of religious thinkers influenced by Gnosticism, 


1 The best source of our knowledge of the Zarvanite cosmogony is the 
treatise ‘Against the sects’ of the fifth-century Armenian historian Eznik of 
Kolb (Ausgewählte Schriften der armenischen Kirchenváter, herausgegeben von S. 
Weber; München, 1927, Bd 1, pp. 83-4); cf F. Spiegel, Eránische Alter- 
thumskunde (Leipzig, 1873), vol. m, pp. 176-87; J. Darmesteter, Ormazd et 
Ahriman, leurs origines et leur histoire (Paris, 1877), pp. 316-32; L. C. Casartelli, 
Ea philosophie religieuse du Mazdéisme sous les Sassanides (Paris, 1884), pp. 7-113 
H. S. Nyberg, Die Religionen des alten Iran, pp. 22 et seq.; ‘Questions de cosmo- 
gonie et de cosmologie mazdéennes', J.A. (1931) vol. oo, pp. 71-82; A. 
Christensen, ‘A-t-il existé une religion zurvanite?', Le Monde Oriental (Uppsala, 
1931), vol. xxv, pp. 29-34; Lag sous les Sassanides, pp. 143 et seq., 430 et seq.; 
E. Benveniste, The Persian Religion according to the chief Greek Texts (Paris, 
1929). 

Dhalla (History of Zoroastrianism, pp. 331-3) regards Zarvanism as a sect 
which developed in opposition to orthodox Zoroastrianism and ‘aimed at 
resolving the Zoroastrian dualism into monotheism’. This theory contradicts 
the opinion of the best authorities on Iranian religion like Nyberg and 
Christensen, according to whom Zarvanism is at least as old as Zoroastrianism 
proper and, until the Arab conquest of Persia (seventh century), was never 
incompatible with orthodox Mazdeism. 

2 A. Christensen, ‘A-t-il existé une religion zurvanite?’, Le Monde Oriental, 
PP. 33-4; L'Iran sous les Sassanides, pp. 144-5, 179 n. 1. 

3 Benveniste, op. cit. pp. 76-90. 

4 See infra, p. 95 and n. 4. 
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especially Marcion and Bardaisan.! It is generally accepted to-day 
that Manichaeism was not an oriental religion of Persian or Baby- 
lonian origin, but a form of Christian-hellenistic Gnosis, more simple 
and consistent than the previous Gnostic systems.? From Bardaisan 
Mani appears to have derived the basis of his cosmogony and from 
Marcion his opposition between the Old and the New Testaments, 
his ethical dualism and the principles of the organization of his 
sect2 Like Gnosticism, Manichaeism appears to have attempted 
to rationalize Christianity by subjecting the mysteries of faith to a 
preconceived philosophical interpretation of the universe. 

We must now consider the grounds for the assertion, made 
above, that there is a definite historical connection between 
Manichaeism and those later dualistic movements which have 
been called neo-Manichaean. These grounds can be found on the 
one hand in the history of Manichaeism in the Near East and, on 
the other, in the presence in the same region of various heretical 
or distorted forms of Christianity. 

From its birthplace in Babylonia Manichaeism spread in two 
main directions: eastwards to Persia, Turkestan, India and China 
and westwards to the Roman Empire.* The westward movement 
alone concerns us here. 


1 This theory of the derivation of Manichaeism from the teachings of: 
Marcion and Bardaisan was already put forward by one of the earliest writers 
concerned with Mani, St Ephraim the Syrian. St Ephraim lived in Edessa 
a century after Mani and had a direct knowledge of that Syrian world in which 
Mani himself had moved. His historical appreciation of Manichaeism, clearly 
based on first-hand information, is now accepted in the main by present-day 
scholars. See St Ephraim’s Prose Refutations ef Mani, Marcion and Bardaisan, 
vol. 1 (edited by C. W. Mitchell, London, 1912); vol. 1 (completed by A. A: 
Bevan and F. C. Burkitt, 1921). 

? The close dependence of Manichaeism on Christian and Gnostic ideas 
and its relation to the teachings of Marcion and Bardaisan are stressed by the 
best modern authorities on Manichaeism: P. Alfaric, Les Fcritures Mani- 
chéennes, vol. t, pp. 13-16, 21-2, 56; F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees 
(Cambridge, 1925), pp. 71-104; H. H. Schaeder, * Urform und Fortbildungen 
des manicháischen Systems’, loc. cit. pp. 65-157. 

3 See O. G. von Wesendonk, * Bardesanes und Mani’, Acta Orientalia (1932), 
vol. x, pp. 336-63; Schaeder, ‘Bardesanes von Edessa in der Überlieferung der. 
griechischen und der syrischen Kirche’, Z. Kirchengeschichte (1932), pp. 21-733 
F. C. Burkitt, Introductory Essay to St‘Ephraim’s Refutations’ (vol. x, pp. cxlii-cxliv), 
and infra, pp. 45-7. 

* See de Stoop, ‘Essai sur la diffusion du manichéisme dans l’Empire 
romain’, Rec. Univ. Gand, loc. dt. pp. 51 et seq.; Alfaric, Les Écritures Mani- 
chéennes, vol. 1, pp. 55-91. 
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The beginnings of Manichaeism in the Roman Empire are still 
wrapped in mystery. In the legendary account of the apocryphal 
eta Archelat Mani is said to have sent his personal disciples to 
preacli in Egypt and Syria! Although the story is regarded by 
scholars with suspicion, it may have some historical foundation, 
as We know that Manichaeism was rife in Syria and Egypt in the 
fóurth century. In Syria and western Mesopotamia it was at that 
time a formidable rival of the Christian Church and was strongly 
attacked by St Ephraim of Edessa (d. 373), by Syrian bishops and 
by St John Chrysostom during his priesthood at Antioch.? The 
fourth century also witnessed the spread of Manichaeism in Asia 
Minor, particularly in Paphlagonia and Cappadocia; in the latter 
region it found an adversary in St Basil the Great.? This wide- 
spread influence of Manichaean doctrines in Syria and Asia 
Minor in the fourth century—and, in Edessa, at least until the 
first half of the fifth—is significant in view of the fact that these 
countries were the respective strongholds of two dualistic sects, 
the Massalian (between the fourth and the ninth centuries) and 
the Paulician (between the seventh and the ninth) both of which 
were to exercise a direct influence on Bogomilism. If the historical 
connection between Manichaeism and Massalianism is uncertain,* 
it cannot be doubted that the teaching of Mani had a considerable 
influence on the growth of the Paulician sect in Armenia in the 
second half of the seventh century.5 Armenia, the original home 
and—together with Asia Minor—the subsequent stronghold of 
Paulicianism, was also visited by Manichaean missionaries, whose 
teachings were later revised and reformed by the Paulicians. One 
of the early Manichaean epistles enumerated by the tenth-century 
Arab historian An-Nadim was addressed ‘to the Armenians'.$ In 
the fifth century, the Armenian Bishop Eznik of Kolb showed 
himself acquainted with Manichaeism, the religion of the ‘two 
roots’.? The Armenian historian Samuel of Ani describes the 
arrival in Armenia in 588 of heretics from Syria, ‘men with words 
like honey’, equipped with a library of ‘false books’ which they 

t De Stoop, op. cit. pp. 51-9; Alfaric, op. cit. pp. 55-6. 

2 De Stoop, op. cit. pp. 60-3. 3 Ibid. pp. 63-9. 

4 For tbe Massalian sect, see infra, pp. 48-52- 

5 Cf. infra, pp. 49-5." 

$ See G. Flügel, Mani, seine Lehre und seine Schriften (Leipzig, 1862), p. 

* Ausgewählte Schriften der armenischen Kirchenvdter, Bd 1, p. $5. 
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translated into Armenian for the benefit of the local inhabitants.! 
The list of these heterodox works includes the famous Living Gospel 
of Mani? and two apocryphal scriptures, the Liber Paenitentiae 
Adam and the Liber de infantia Salvatoris, both known to have been 
used by the Manichaeans.? The importance of this source lies in 
the proof it provides of the presence of Manichaeism at the close 
of the sixth century in the same country which, only some fifty 
years later, became the centre of the newly appeared neo-Mani- 
chaean sect of the Paulicians. 

The paucity and vagueness of the sources do not permit us to 
determine precisely the manner in which the Manichaean doctrines 
were preserved and transmitted in the Near East between the 
third and the seventh centuries. But the successful survival and 
propagation of Manichaeism in this region can be explained by 
two main causes: on the one hand, a number of heretical trends 
and sectarian movements which appeared during the first centuries 
within the Christian Church very probably prepared the ground 
for and facilitated the spread of Manichaeism; on the other hand, 
Manichaeism itself, by a process of conscious borrowing of 
Christian concepts and terms, was attempting to adapt its dualistic 
teaching te the dogmas of the Church and thus undoubtedly gained 
adherents among many ill-instructed Christians. There can be 
very little doubt that this partial—though essentially artificial— 
contact between Manichaeism and Christianity increased the 
vigour and prolonged the existence of the Manichaean sect in the 
Near East. 

The early history of Christian heresies in the Near East offers 
a bewildering picture of numerous movements and sects whose 
relations to each other can seldom be proved directly, but certain 
features of which frequently suggest points of contact with Mani- 
chaeism. In default of a proven historical connection between 


1 F.A. (1853), vol. 1, pp. 430-1. Samuel mistook these heretics for Nestorians. 

2 Cf. Alfaric, op. cit. vol. 1, pp. 34-43. 3 Ibid. pp. 151, 172-3. 

4 It is not proposed in the following pages to analyse the general causes and 
methods of the development of Manichaeism in the Roman Empire, which 
has been admirably done by de Stoop (op. cit.) and by Cumont (‘La propaga- 
tion du manichéisme dans l'Empire romain’, Rev. hist. litt. religieuses, 1910, 
pp- 31-43), but only to consider some particular factors which explain the 
survival of the Manichaean doctrines in the Near East until they found a new 
expression in neo-Manichaeism in the seventh century. 
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these movements and the teaching of Mani, it is more satisfactory 
to regard them as successive and more or less independent mani- 
festations of the same spiritual tendency. Their common feature 
is a tendency either towards extreme asceticism, surpassing and 
distorting the ethical teaching of Christianity, or at least towards 
a greater moral rigorism than was compatible with the practice 
of the Church. Of these two tendencies, the ascetic and the rigorist, 
the first alone could lead to an explicit dualism, but it is probable 
that the second as well contributed, at least indirectly, to the 
success of Manichaeism. 

Already in the first century there appeared within the Christian 
Church a false conception of asceticism, based on the belief that 
complete continence, which Christ and St Paul regarded as 
a desirable path for a minority of chosen souls, is obligatory for 
all the faithful and a necessary condition of salvation? It is not 
surprising to find that this distorted view of asceticism, which 
arose from an over-emphasis laid on certain moral precepts of the 
Gospels, often proved itself incapable of resisting the infiltration 
of a background of Gnostico-Marcionic dualism. In particular, 
those unenlightened Christians who, by an exaggerated interpre- 
tation of Christian ethics, held that sexual intercourse, the eating 
of meat and the drinking of wine by rousing the physical passions 
were an obstacle to the salvation of the soul could not always 
avoid accepting at least implicitly a dualistic metaphysic of matter, 
which placed the origin of evil in the flesh, 1n the material body 
belonging to the realm of the Demiurge. 

It is a striking fact that these outbursts of dualistic asceticism 
were nowhere so persistent and widespread in the first centuries 
A.D, as in Asia Minor. In the west of the peninsula, in Lydia and 
Phrygia, Gnosticism was already rampant in the first century A.D. 
The dualistic sect of the Massalians spread over a large part of 
Asa Minor in the fourth and fifth centuries, from Cappadocia 
and Lycaonia to Pamphylia and Lycia.? Asia Minor was likewise 
the centre of the Christian Encratite sects which afford a good 
example of the penetration of dualistic ideas into religious com- 


1 St Paul in his first Epistle to Timothy, written from Phrygia, condemns 
those who ‘depart from the faith. ..forbidding to marry, and commanding to 
abstain from meats’ (I Tim. iv. 1-5). 

* Cf infra, pp. 50-1. 
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munities unduly preeccupied with extreme asceticism: the En- 
cratites, while remaining formally in agreement with the dogmas 
of Christianity, were led to condemn marriage and the use of meat 
and wine as subjecting man to the power of evil matter. Encratism, 
which developed in the second century, was still widespread at the 
end of the fourth in Phrygia and incentral and southern Asia Minor.! 

Asia Minor was also a particularly fertile ground for the develop- 
ment of several heretical movements within Christianity which, 
without falling into any formally dualistic view of the world, 
nevertheless developed an extreme ascetic or rigoristic moral 
teaching opposed in several respects to the doctrine or discipline 
of the Church. In the second half of the second century Montanism 
arose in Phrygia. Although we lack any very detailed information 
on the doctrines of the Montanists of Asia Minor, they undoubtedly 
practised a more extreme form of asceticism than that required 
by Christian discipline and arrogantly accused the Orthodox 
Church of laxity and mediocrity.? Montanism was not essentially 
dualistic and in some respects was even anti-dualistic ; but at least 
two of its tenets bear a great resemblance to two doctrines which 
can be found, the one in Gnosticism (a century before Montanism), 
the other in Manichaeism. Like the Gnostics, the Montanists 
divided the believers into two separate categories, the ‘pneu- 
matics’, who alone followed the true spiritual life (for the Mon- 
tanists these were the members of their sect, as opposed to the 
ordinary members of the Church), and the ‘psychics’, who were 
capable only of an inferior degree of understanding.4 Moreover, 
the title of *Paraclete', given by the Montanists to their founder 
Montanus, was assumed a century later by Mani who, like 
Montanus, was regarded by his followers as the manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit.5 No doubt it is impossible from this slender 


1 See G. Bareille, ‘Encratites’ in D. T.C. vol. v. 

? See P. de Labriolle, La crise montaniste (Paris, 1913); G. Bardy, ‘Mon- 
tanisme’ in D. T.C. vol. x; A. Hollard, Deux hérétiques: Marcion et Montan (Paris, 
1935). 

8 See Labriolle, op. cit. pp. 106, 110, 149. 

4 Ibid. pp. 138-43. Labriolle thinks that the Montanists derived their 
distinction between Trveuperrikofí and wvyikol not from the Gnostics but from 
St Paul. 

5 Ibid. pp. 131-5, 225-8, 324. The same title of Paraclete was later claimed 
by the Paulician leader Sergius. See infra, p. 37. 
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evidence to deduce any direct doctrinal or historical relation 
between the Montanist and Manichaean sects; but the extra- 
ordinary vitality of Montanism (only surpassed by that of Mani- 
chaeism itself), which spread from the third to the fifth century 
over a large part of Asia Minor and survived at least as late as the 
eighth century in the same regions where Manichaeism was rife, 
testifies to the strength of the ascetic and anti-ecclesiastical 
tendencies which could not but facilitate the proselytism of the 
followers of Mani. What has just been said of the Montanists 
applies also largely to the sect of the Novatians, which arose in the 
middle of the third century and at first merely demanded a greater 
strictness in ecclesiastical (particularly penitentiary) discipline and 
the exclusion from the Church of all penitents guilty of grave sin. 
The Novatians were especially numerous in Asia Minor, and more 
particularly in Phrygia, where they gradually fused with the 
Montanist sect.* 

A direct contact between Manichaeism and all these sects, the 
Gnostic, the Massalian, the Encratite, the Montanist and the 
Novatian, which flourished in Asia Minor between the first and 
the eighth centuries, cannot be proved historically. Prima facie 
such a contact, at least with some of these sects, is not improbable, 
if it is remembered that Manichaeism was rife in northern and 
central Asia Minor in the fourth century.? But whatever their 
actual connection with Manichaeism, the history of these sects 
shows that the boundary between Christian asceticism and a 
dualistic conception of matter, though it is absolute in theory, 
could often in practice become very narrow. Harnack has justly 
observed of the Gnostic and the Manichaean sects that ‘it was 
not easy for them to gain any adherents except where some 
Christianity had gone before them'.? When this ' Christianity" 
with which Manichaeism could come into contact was itself 
heretical, possessing dualistic or ascetic features, Manichaean pro- 
paganda would often fall on very receptive ground. For these 
reasons it is probable that the Christian sects of the Encratites, the 
Montanists and the Novatians were a medium through which the 


1 See E. Amann, ‘Novatien et Novatianisme', D. T.C. vol. xx. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 17. 

3 Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums (4th ed.; Leipzig, 1924), vol. ir, 
Pp. 928-9. 
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doctrines of Mani were preserved in the Near East at least until 
the end of the seventh century, when they found a new and 
powerful expression in Paulicianism. 

This danger of heresy which exists in every distorted view of 
Christian asceticism can also be found in the early history of 
monasticism in the Near East. More particularly, the question has 
sometimes been raised of the relations between Manichaeism 
and early Christian monasticism. A detailed examination of this 
problem cannot be attempted here, but a few indications seem 
necessary. 

Around A.D. 330 the Council of Gangra in Paphlagonia (northern 
Asia Minor) condemned the teachings of Eustathius of Sebaste, 
sometime disciple of Arius in Alexandria, founder of coenobitic 
monasticism in Armenia and Asia Minor, the friend, and later 
opponent, of St Basil. The Council of Gangra, of which we possess 
the canons and a synodal letter addressed to the bishops of 
Armenia, condemned Eustathius and his disciples for their self- 
righteous and exaggerated asceticism : the concrete charges against 
them included teaching that married people cannot be saved, 
forbidding their followers to eat meat, preferring their own private 
gatherings to the liturgy of the Church and encouraging their 
female adherents to cut their hair short and to dress like men. 
There is nothing specifically Manichaean in these teachings, 
which are more suggestive of the exaggerations of the Encratites. 
But two other tenets condemned by the Council of Gangra would 
seem to be, in the opinion of de Stoop, typical of Manichaeism 
and would point to am influence of this sect on the school of 
Eustathius: the practice of fasting on Sundays and the right en- 
joyed by the ascetics, as saints (c»; &ylots), of receiving the first- 
fruits which should normally have been given to the churches? 
Both the Sunday fast and the obligation incumbent on the 
‘hearers’ of supplying the ‘righteous’ with food undoubtedly 
existed among the Manichaeans, and their condemnation at the 
Council of Gangra may perhaps be taken as an indication of some 
Manichaean influence on the perverted asceticism of Eustathius 


! See Mansi, vol. n, cols. 1095-1114; C. Hefele and H. Leclercq, Histoire 
des Conciles (Paris, 1907), vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 1029-45. 

2 De Stoop, ‘Essai sur la diffusion du manichéisme dans l'Empire romain’, 
Rec. Univ. Gand, 38* fasc., 1909, p. 64. 
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of Sebasie.^ However, the relations between the Eustathians and 

Manichaeans could not have been anything but very indirect, 
for the name of Mani is not mentioned in the acts of the Council, 
and de Stoop himself admits that Eustathius, who had many 
‘enemies, was never accused of Manichaeism.? In any case, the 
&ondemnation of Eustathius by the Council of Gangra shows that 
tlie danger of an exaggerated asceticism, leading to a false view of 
matter and thus to an implicit dualism, was not unknown among 
tlie monks of the fourth century. 

The particular case of Eustathius of Sebaste leads to the general 
question of the possible relation between Manichaeism and 
Ghristian monasticism. This question must now be briefly con- 
sidered, because some historians have been tempted to seek for 
Manichaean influences on the growth of early Christian monasti- 
cism. 

In theory the difference between the Christian and the Mani- 
chaean conceptions of asceticism is clear-cut and absolute. Those 
historians who would wish to break down or to minimize this 
difference by arguing that both the Manichaean and the Christian 
monks were striving, by the mortification of the body, towards 
moral purity and the liberation of the soul from the sinful fetters 
of the flesh? are guilty of a grave misunderstanding of the Christian 
conception of asceticism. This point of view fails to grasp the 
fundamental difference between the Christian attitude to the 
flesh, which is ‘contrary’ to the spirit (Gal. v. 17) only in so far 
as it is not brought into subjection by a reasonable discipline, and 


1 The fact that the Eustathians were also accused of insulting the memory 
of the martyrs (Mansi, vol. 1, col. 1103), which puzzled Hefele (loc. cit. p. 1042), 
may perhaps become significant when related to the derogatory attitude of the 
Manichaeans towards the Christian martyrs. See A. Dufourcq, Etude sur les 
Gesta Martyrum romains (Paris, 1900), p. 334. But the statement of Dom E. C. 
Butler in his chapter on monasticism in the Cambridge Medieval History (vol. 
1 p. 527) that the monasticism of Eustathius had ‘strongly developed 
Manichaean tendencies’ seems exaggerated. 

2 Some historians, including L. Duchespe (Histoire ancienne de l ' Église, ond ed.; 
Paris, 1907, vol. u, p. 382), have thought that the teachings enumerated in the 
acts of the Council of Gangra are to be imputed not so much to Eustathius 
himself as to his disciples. Hefele, however, regards the accusations levelled 
against Eustathius as justified (loc. cit. pp. 1044-5). 

3 In recent years this point of view has been put forward by K. Heussi, 
Der Ursprung des Mónchtums (Tübingen, 1936), pp. 287-90. 
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the Manichaean dualistic view of the body as intrinsically evil. 
The attitude of Christian asceticism towards the body is based on 
its view of the sacramental character of nature—which itself 
follows from the Incarnation—and on the belief that the whole 
of nature can be used sacramentally, provided it is used sacrificzally, 
that is with discipline and renunciation. The ideas of sacrament 
and sacrifice, on the other hand, are fundamentally alien and 
even opposed to the Manichaean dualism, which condemns the 
whole of nature in so far as it is material. 

In fact the question whether there is any historical relation be- 
tween Manichaeism and Orthodox monasticism is more complex. 
It cannot be denied that in Egypt in the fourth century the 
Manichaean doctrines did penetrate to some extent into Christian 
monastic circles! Manichaeism seems to have been widespread 
in the valley of the Nile already in the time of St Anthony, though 
later accounts of its success among the monks are no doubt much 
exaggerated.? It is not surprising to find that Christian monasti- 
cism, in the period of its formation, was not secure from distortions 
and heretical deviations, as we have seen in the case of Eustathius 
of Sebaste 3 this danger must have been particularly acute in 
Egypt, where the very large number of anchorites and monks 
who went into the desert seized with a sudden enthusiasm for the 
ascetic life, and not all of whom were well equipped for this 
vocation, was scarcely conducive to the maintenance of a uni- 
formly high level of monastic life. But in the eyes of the Orthodox 
these could only be pernicious aberrations, and those monks who 
lapsed into dualistic heresy invariably found themselves in opposi- 
tion to the Church and were dénounced with firmness (and often 
irony) by the Desert Fathers and with vigour and precision by the 
theologians and the councils.* 

There can be no doubt that if Manichaeism was able to thrive 
so successfully and to survive for so many centuries in the Near 


1 See de Stoop, op. cit. pp. 73-9; Alfaric, op. cit, vol. 1, pp. 58-60. 

2 De Stoop, ibid. 

3 [t is interesting to note that Eustathius received his monastic training in 
Egypt. 

4 For this reason Cumont's statement (La Propagation du manichéisme dans 
P Empire romain, loc. cit. p. 35) that ‘on n'a pas assez considéré l'intervention 
certaine du facteur manichéen dans le développement de /’idéal monastique’ 
[the italics are mine] seems historically false. 
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East, it was partly because it could utilize as a receptive ground 
for the propagation of its doctrines certain heretical movements 
within Christianity, such as the false asceticism of several sects 
and the exaggeration of perverted monasticism. But the success 
of Manichaeism was also due to another factor: alongside the 
influence of dualism on heteredox forms of Christian asceticism, 
an opposite process can be observed in those countries where 
Mani's followers were proselytizing in Christian surroundings— 
a gradual infiltration of Christian concepts and terms into Mani- 
chaeism. It seems that this infiltration was the result of direct 
borrowing, for already Mani himself, whose intention was to 
found a universal religion, consistently adapted his teaching to the 
existing beliefs and religious terminology of the civilizations and 
peoples he wished to convert. Thus the notions of Jesus and of the 
Paraclete were borrowed by Mani himself from Christianity.? 
These early attempts to bring Manichaean dualism into harmony 
with the teaching of the Church were continually made by Mani's 
followers in Christian countries, and became later eminently 
characteristic of the neo-Manichaean sects in the Near East 
and in the Balkans, especially of the Paulicians and the Bogo- 
mils. 

In the Near East, an interesting precursor of these methods of 
neo-Manichaean exegesis was the Manichaean Agapius, author of 
the Heptalogos, an extensive treatise of Manichaean theology.? We 
possess a short summary of this work by the Patriarch Photius? 

1 The name of Paraclete was applied by the Manichaeans to Mani himself 
(Polotsky, Manichdismus, col. 266). The exact position of Jesus in the Manichaean 
system is not altogether clear. The strong Christian influence which can be 
found in Manichaeism already at the time of its formation would explain the 
apparently central position occupied by Jesus in its cosmology. (See Burkitt, 
op. cit. pp. 38-43; E. Waldschmidt and W. Lentz, ‘Die Stellung Jesu im Mani. 
cháismus', Abh. preuss. Akad. Wiss. (phil.-hist. KI), 1926; Schaeder, op. cit. 
pP. 150 et seq.) It seems, moreover, that the following generations of Mani- 
chaean missionaries in Christian lands, in their attempt to prove that the gospel 
of Mani was but a more profound and universal interpretation of Christianity, 
made strenuous efforts to smooth out the differences between their view of 
Jesus and orthodox Christology (see Polotsky, op. cit. cols. 268-70). However, 
in spite of these syncretistic attempts, the Manichaeans could never entirely 
conceal their essentially docetic conception of Christ, which invariably pro- 
voked the indignant denunciations of the theologians of the Church. 


2 See de Stoop, op. cit. pp. 66-9; Alfaric, op. cit. vol. m, pp. 106-12. 
* Bibliotheca, Cod. 179, P.G. vol. cuit, cols. 521-5. 
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but practically no information on the person of the author.! From 
Photius’s account Agapius appears as an original if somewhat 
syncretistic thinker who attempted te reconcile Manichaeism with 
the Neoplatonic philosophy current in his time, and especially 
with the dogmas of the Christian Church. As a true Manichaean 
Agapius held that there is an evil principle, self-subsistent and 
from eternity opposed to God, that the body is opposed to the 
soul, the latter being consubstantial with God, rejected the Old 
Testament and the Mosaic Law, condemned sexual intercourse, 
the eating of meat and the drinking of wine and taught other 
characteristically Manichaean doctrines. And yet be publicly 
professed a number of Christian dogmas basically opposed to 
Manichaeism, such as the belief in the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Baptism, Crucifixion and Resurrection of Christ, the Resurrection 
of the Dead and the Last Judgement.? This he was able to do, says 
Photius, by ‘altering and translating almost all the terms of piety 
and of the Christian religion into other meanings, either strange and 
abominable, or monstrous and foolish’ and by teaching 'per- 
versely behind the names of our dogmas quite different things'.? 
There is no doubt that Agapius was a forerunner of those neo- 
Manichaeans—particularly the Paulicians and the Bogomils— 
who excelled in the art of professing adherence to the very 
Christian dogmas which most blatantly contradicted their dualistic 
tenets, while interpreting them in accordance with their own 
beliefs by a free use of the allegorical method. The same accusa- 
tion of nominally ‘agreeing with the words of the pious while 
barking at the things they designate'^ was later constantly and 
angrily levelled by the Orthodox against the neo-Manichaeans. 
De Stoop is probably right in tracing back to Agapius those in- 
genious tricks by which the Paulicians, for reasons of personal 
safety, would subscribe to the letter of the dogmas of the Church 
without abjuring their Gaich 


* According to Photius, Agapius wrote his large work of twenty-three 
chapters, dedicated to his female disciple Urania, as well as a number of hymns, 
and was an opponent of the Arian Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicss in western Asia 
Minor. De Stoop thinks that Agapius lived in the fourth century or at the 
beginning of the fifth, probably in Asia Minor; Alfaric, on the other hand, 
who identifies Agapius with Aristocritus, author of ‘Theosophy’ (cf. infra, 
pP. 43; n. ) places his life in Egypt in the second half of the fifth century. 

? Photius, ibid. ? Ibid. col. 524. 4 Ibid. — 5 Cf. infra, pp. 40-1. 
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The preceding remarks concerning the spread of Manichaeism 
in the Near East between the third and the seventh centuries have 
dealt with some of the reasons for the continued success of the sect 
in this region. Another factor which no doubt facilitated the 
propagation of Manichaeism in the eastern provinces of the Roman 
Empire was the penetration into Armenia and Mesopotamia of 
Manichaeans from Persia. The thirteenth-century Syriac writer 
Barhebraeus mentions the arrival in Armenia and Syria in the 
reign of Justinian II (685-95) of heretics whom he calls 'Bar- 
buriani’, ‘who in Syriac are termed ‘‘Maliunaie” and are an 
offshoot of the Manichaeans; these heretics, expelled from Persia, 
came to Armenia and thence to Syria, where they invaded and 
started to inhabit those monasteries which they found’. It is very 
probable that the frequent persecutions of Manichaeans by the 
Sassanian rulers compelled many of these heretics to seek refuge 
in the adjacent territories of the Roman Empire.? From there 
they could extend their influence over Syria, Armenia and Asia 
Minor. 

The doctrines of Mani, by their continued appeal to sectarian 
movements within Christianity, by their superficial adaptation to 
the teaching of the Church and by the influx of Manichaeans from 
Persia, survived in the Near East at least as late as the seventh 
century. It was then that the remains of Manichaeism were 
adopted and transformed by the Paulician sect, that first step in 
the neo-Manichaean movement that was to carry dualism over 
the greater part of southern Europe, from the Black Sea to the 
Atlantic. 


1 Gregorius Barhebraeus, Chronicon ecclesiasticum (ed. J. B. Abbeloos and 
T. J. Lamy; Lovanii, 1872), t. 1, cols. 219-22. 
2 See de Stoop, op. cit. p. 81. 
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The Paulicians of Armenia and Asia Minor. Peter of Sicily, a Byzantine 
ambassador among the Paulicians (a.D. 869). Beginnings of Paulicianism: 
Constantine of Samosata and the ‘Church of Macedonia’. The Paulicians 
in the seventh and eighth centuries: persecutions and schisms, Sergius and the 
seven Paulician ‘Churches’. Becline and fall of Paulician power. Doctrines 
ef the Paulicians. Was Paulicianism a revival of Manichaeism? Marcionites, 
Massalians and Borborites. Origin of Paulicianism: legends and facts. 


In the second half of the seventh century the Paulician sect spread 
over large areas of Armenia and Asia Minor. Forming the border 
populations of the Asiatic Themes of the Byzantine Empire, the 
Paulicians inevitably came into contact with the religious and 
political life of Byzantium. 

The Byzantine ecclesiastical and secular authorities made many 
attempts to convert these heretical subjects of the Basileus. In the 
seventh century the Emperors Constantine IV Pogonatus and 
Justinian II prescribed coercive measures against them: the latter 
even condemned a number of obdurate Paulicians to the stake 
Under the Iconoclastic emperors of the eighth century they seem 
to have suffered no persecution and to have spread throughout 
Asia Minor, from Phrygia and Lycaonia to Armenia.? In the 
ninth century, after the reign of Nicephorus I (A.D. 803-11), 
apparently the last emperor to have shown toleration towards 
the Paulicians,? violence was used against them on an unpre- 
cedented scale. Michael I, under the influence of the patriarch 
of Constantinople, officially introduced capital punishment against 
the heretics. The persecutions continued under Theophilus and 
reached their peak when Theodora, in her efforts to extirpate the 
heresy, ordered a wholesale massacre of the Paulicians, who 


1 Petrus Siculus, Historia Manichaeorum qui et Pauliciani dicuntur, P.G. vol. crv, 
cols. 1280-1. 

? See J. B. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman Empire (London, 1912), p. 276. 

3 See A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes. (French ed. by H. Grégoire and 
M. Canard; Bruxelles, 1935), vol. 1, pp: 229-30. 
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perished in thousands.! The violence of these methods is explained 
by the fact that in the ninth century the Paulicians were both 
a military and a religious menace to the Byzantine Empire. At 
the beginning of the century a great leader, Sergius, had arisen 
among them; he brought them unity, inspired them with missionary 
zeal and formed them into well-organized communities.? They 
were warlike and unruly subjects of the Empire and, in alliance 
with the Arabs, made frequent raids into Byzantine territory. They 
built themselves fortified towns near Melitene; in the region of 
Sivas, on the western borders of Armenia; the most important of 
these was Tephrice, which became their capital and the residence 
of their great military leaders, Carbeas and Chrysochir.? Such was 
the strength of the Paulicians that the armies of Chrysochir were 
able to raid Nicaea and Nicomedia and, in 867, to capture and 
plunder Ephesus. In reply to the emperor’s proposals of peace, 
Chrysochir proudly demanded that the imperial provinces east 
of the Bosporus should be abandoned to the Paulicians. This led 
to the campaigns of 871-2, in which the Byzantine armies were 
victorious, Tephrice was razed to the ground, Chrysochir slain, 
and the military power of the Armenian Paulicians destroyed for 
ever.* 

In 869 an imperial ambassador, Peter of Sicily, was sent by 
Basil I to Tephrice.* His instructions were to arrange an exchange 
of prisoners with the Paulicians$ and also to negotiate peace 
between the emperor and Chrysochir. Peter remained in Tephrice 
for nine months and was successful in the first of his two missions.” 


1 Bury, op. cit. pp. 40, 277-8; Vasiliev, op. cit. p. 230. 

2 Cf, infra, pp. 35-7. 

3 See Vasiliev, op. cit. pp. 231—2, n. 2, who refers to the result of-recent 
excavations showing the exact situation of the medieval Paulician fortresses. 
Cf. W. M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London, 1890), 
P. 342. 

4 See Vasiliev, op. cit. vol. 1n. (Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches), p. 60; 
A. Vogt, Basile Ier. . .et la civilisation Byzantine (Paris, 1908), pp. 322-5. 

5 Petrus Siculus, Historia Manichaeorum, P.G. vol. atv, col. 1241. The author 
says of his arrival in Tephrice: éxeioe 1rapayevopevos év dp Tis ou Tokporroplas 
BaciAsíou ToU... ueyóAou Baoécos fucv. Basil succeeded Michael III in 867. 

The time of Peter's stay in Tephrice (869-70) has been established by 
Vasiliev, Busanrus n Apa6n, Zapiski ist.-fil. fakulteta imperatorskogo S.-Peter- 
burgskogo Universiteta, vol. LXVY, (1902), pp. 25-9, especially p. 26, n. 3. 

$ Petrus Siculus, loc. cit. cols. 1241, 1304. 7 Ibid. col. 1304. 
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But his peace proposals must have met with complete failure, for 
he had to return to Constantinople in 870! bearing to his sovereign 
the exorbitant demands of Chrysochir for the cession of Asia Minor 
to the Paulicians. 

During his nine months’ stay in the Paulician capital, Peter had 
many occasions to study the doctrines and customs of the Pauli- 
cians? and decided to write a systematic treatise to expose and 
refute their heresy.3 Disquieting news which he learnt in Tephrice 
made this work all the more urgent: he heard from the Paulicians 
themselves that they were planning to send missionaries to Bulgaria 
to spread their teaching in that country.* Peter decided, therefore, 
to write his treatise not only for the authorities in Constantinople, 
but also for the special use of the Bulgarian Church, and addressed 
the prologue to the archbishop of Bulgaria. The work was 
completed c. 872.8 

The value of Peter's Historia Manichaeorum as a source for our 
knowledge of the Paulicians has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. Until recently the majority of scholars were inclined to 
depreciate its importance and reliability. Thanks, however, to 


1 Peter says he accomplished his mission Su T& 8tvrépo Ever tis PaciAefos 
BaciAclou kal Kevoravrívou kai Aéovros (Hisi. Man. col. 13e4). 

2 rodis auToIs Storey ets (ibid. col. 1241). 

3 Tod. col. 1240. 4 Ibid. col. 1241. 5 Tbid. col. 1244. 

9 See H. Grégoire, ‘Sur l'histoire des Pauliciens’, Bull. Acad. Belg. (classe 
des lettres, 1936), p. 224. 

7 The main detractors of the Historia Manichaeorum were Karapet Ter- 
Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer im byzantinischen Kaiserreiche und verwandte ketzer- 
ische Erscheinungen. in Armenien (Leipzig, 1893), and J. Friedrich, ‘Der ur- 
spriingliche bei Georgios Monachos nur theilweise erhaltene Bericht tiber die 
Paulikianer’, S.B. bayer. Akad. Wiss. (philos.-phil. hist. K1.) (München, 1896), 
pp. 67-111). Mkrttschian, in particular, asserted against all historical evidence 
that the Historia Manichaeorum was written at the time of Alexius Comnenus 
(op. cit. pp. 122, et seq.). The views of Mkrttschian and Friedrich influenced 
a whole generation of scholars, even, to some extent, Bury, who in 1902 
merely summed up the position of the problem, without offering any final 
solution (Gibbon, Decline and Fall (ed. J. B. Bury), vol. vr, App. v1, pp. 562-6). 
Bury was sceptical of Peter's account of the danger presented by the Paulicians 
to tbe Bulgarian Church. 

But the historical importance of the mission of Peter of Sicily to "l'ephrice 
and of the relations between the Armenian Paulicians and the Bulgarians was 
stressed already in 1898 by F. C. Conybeare (The Key of Truth. A Manual of 
the Pauliciun Church of Armenia, Oxford, p. cxxxvii) and in 1902 by Vasiliev 
(Busaurun n Apa0s, loc. cit. pp. 27-8). 
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the work ef Prof. Henri Grégoire, it seems that Peter of Sicily is 
now finally rehabilitated. In a penetrating study of the sources 
concerned with the Paulicians,! Grégoire has shown that the 
Historia Manichaeorum is the.only fully authentic and reliable first- 
hand account we possess of the history, doctrines and customs of 
the Paulicians of Tephrice. The other sources hitherto regarded 
as important by scholars—particularly the treatise Contra Mani- 
chaeos by the Patriarch Photius? the tract of the ‘abbot Peter’ on 
the Paulicians,® the passage in the chronicle of George Monachus 
dealing with the Paulicians,* the 24th chapter of the Panoplia 
Dogmatica of Euthymius Zigabenus® and the formula of abjuration 
for the use of those Paulicians who were received into the Churchs— 
are, in reality, either derivative or of secondary importance. The 
first book of Photius's treatise, which alone is concerned with the 
history and doctrines of the Paulicians, is proved by Grégoire to be 
a tenth-century forgery. Grégoire's researches have convincingly 
shown that the Historia Manichaeorum of Peter of Sicily must be 
regarded as the fundamental, almost exclusive, source for our 
knowledge of the Paulicians of Tephrice. The last twenty-two 
chapters of the Histeria Manicheeorum (xxi-x1m) are devoted to 
a history of the Paulician sect, approximately from 668 to 868, 
which is of the greatest value. 

Peter of Sicily and subsequent Byzantine historians and theo- 
logians regarded the Paulicians as direct descendants of the 
Manichaeans: Manichaeism and Paulicianism are for them one 


1 *Les sources de l'histoire des Pauliciens: Pierre de Sicile est authentique et 
"Photius" un faux’, Bull. Acad. Belg. (classe des lettres, 1936), vol. xxi, pp. 
95-114. 

? P.G. vol cu, cols. 16-264; according to Grégoire, Photius's homilies 
against the Manichaeans (books u, m and rv) may all be authentic, though the 
last one alone was certainly written by the patriarch. 

3 Tlétpou &Aeyío Tov uevayoŭ “H-youpévou repi HTauAmaavóSv Gv Kal Moviy aav, 
published by J. Gieseler (Gottingen, 1849). 

4 Chrenicon (ed. de Boor), vol. rt, pp. 718-25; the accounts of the abbot Peter 
and of George Monachus are derived from Peter of Sicily. 

5 P.G. vol. CXXX, cels. 1189-1244. The Panoplia Dogmatica was written at the 
time of Alexius Comnenus and the chapter dealing with the Paulicians is based 
entirely on earlier documents. 

$ P.G. vol. 1, cols. 1461—72. 

* Cf. H. Grégoire, ‘Autour des Pauliciens’, Byzantion (1939), vol. x1, pp. 
610-14. 
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and the same heresy. A comparison between the Manichaean 
and the Paulician doctrines will show that Peter’s view of the 
filiation of the latter from the former, if somewhat over-simplified, 
is substantially correct. 

This filiation likewise appears in Peter’s account of the origins 
of the Paulician sect. According to him, Paulicianism first appeared 
in Samosata, a town on the Euphrates, on the borders of Syria, 
Mesopotamia and Cappadocia. There, at a time which Peter does 
not specify, a Manichaean woman called Callinice brought up her 
two sons, Paul and John, in the Manichaean faith and sent them 
to proselytize among the inhabitants of the neighbouring regions. 
From the names of these two Manichaean teachers, Paul and 
John, arose the name of the new sect of the Paulicians.? 

From this extremely vague account it is impossible to date the 
activities of Callinice and her two sons, nor can we tell whether 
the teaching of Paul and John differed in any way from primitive 
Manichaeism. Peter of Sicily becomes more precise when speaking 
of him who appears to have been the real founder of the Paulician 
sect. This is a certain Constantine, an Armenian, born in the 
village of Mananali on the upper Euphrates, in the reign of 
Constans II (641-68).? Originally a follower of Mani and of Paul 
and John of Samosata, he wished, according to Peter ,to support his 
doctrines by means of the New Testament. Moreover, in order to 
escape the stigma attached to Manichaeism and to ‘revive the evil’ 
he rejected the ‘Manichaean books’ used by his co-religionists, 
(while retaining the doctrines they contained) and decreed that 
no books should be read except the New Testament. Constantine’s 
reforms, according to Peter, were in no way a departure from the 
basic doctrines of Manichaeism, but a reclothing of them in a form 
apparently more acceptable to Christians. Thus, together with 
the Manichaean books, he rejected ‘the blasphemies of Valentinus 


1 ot yap AAO OUTOI, Kal GAAO1 &keivoi, GAA’ of oral Tavaikiavoi kal Maviyator 
Urépxouciv (Hist. Man. loc. cit. cels. 1240-1); cf. ibid. col. 1300. 

? Ibid. col. 1273. 

3 ‘Constantine, grandson of Heraclius’, must be Constans II. See S. Runci- 
man, The Medieval Manichee (Cambridge, 1946), pp. 35, 37. See ibid. p. 37, n. 1, 
for the location of Mananali and pp. 35-44 for a brief history of the Armenian 
Paulicians. 

4 For the Manichaean books in Armenia in the late sixth and in the seventh 
centuries, see supra, pp. 17-18. 
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concerning the thirty aeons’, ‘the legends of Cubricus (Mani) 
about the formation of the rain’ and other theories (xoi &XA« 
Tiv&)—in other words, it would seem, that part of the Manichaean 
teaching (in particular the cosmological myths) which most 
flagrantly contradicted the Christian doctrines. On the other 
hand, Constantine borrowed some of ‘the filth of Basilides’ and 
of others (vol r&v Aoirév é&mévrov) and thus appeared as a 
‘new leader’ (véos tis 68nyés). From the time of Constantine, 
according to Peter of Sicily, the Paulicians, ignorant of these 
tricks, anathematize readily (mpo8Upcs) Mani and the other 
Manichaean teachers! Peter's account of Constantine’s role in 
reforming Paulicianism, in spite of its rather abstract character, 
is clear and consistent. The reform (or, probably more accurately, 
the foundation) of Paulicianism by Constantine was based on an 
attempt to bring the old Manichaean doctrines into an apparent 
agreement with Christianity. Constantine was doubtless one of 
the instigators of the distinction, characteristic of Paulicianism 
(and, later, of Bogomilism), between an exoteric teaching con- 
sisting mainly of the New Testament for the use of the ordinary 
members of the sect and an esoteric one, whereby the Christian 
Scriptures were interpreted in accordance with dualistic teaching 
by the secret and oral tradition of the initiates.? Constantine, as 
described by Peter of Sicily, was essentially a reformer of primitive 
Manichaeism; it seems that Paulicianism, regarded as an attempt 
to reconcile the dualism of Mani with the teaching of the Gospel, 
dates from him. One of the most remarkable Christian features 
of Paulicianism was its great veneration for St Paul. Here also 
Constagtine was an initiator. According to Peter, he assumed the 
name of Silvanus, the companion of St Paul (Acts xv-xviii; 
If Cor. 1. 19; 1 Thes. i. 1; II Thes. i. 1), and under this name took 
up his residence in the fortress of Cibossa, near Colonea, on the 
frontiers of Armenia Minor and the Pontus. There, in Peter's 
words, he claimed ‘to be the Silvanus mentioned in the epistles 
of the Apostle, whom Paul sent as his faithful disciple to Macedonia. 


1 Ibid. cols. 1276-3. 

Peter says that the Paulicians do not impart their mysteries to all the members 
ef their sect, but only ‘td those few among them whom they know to be more 
perfect in impiety’; at the same time ‘the heresy of the Manichaeans is observed 
and honoured by them in deep silence’. (Ibid, col. 1252.) 
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He would show his disciples the book of the Apostle. . . saying: “ you 
are the Macedonians, and I am Silvanus, sent to you by Paul” ?.1 
The Paulician community of Cibossa took the name of the * Church 
of Macedonia’.? This name was doubtless chosen because Cibossa 
was situated near Colonea: the Paulicians, who had an intimate 
knowledge of the Acts of the Apostles and of the Epistles of St Paul, 
could not fail to remember the passage in the Acts where the 
name Macedonia is coupled with the term koXNcvía.3 There can 
be little doubt that Constantine-Silvanus was the actual founder 
of the Paulician sect. The many Christian elements in Pauli- 
cianism—in particular the cult of St Paul—can be traced back 
to his reforms. He was also the instigator of the tradition, pre- 
valent among his successors, of giving to the Paulician ' Churches? 
names associated with St Paul and to the leaders of these com- 
munities the names of those disciples of St Paul connected by 
history or tradition with the names of these churches. Con- 
stantine-Silvanus was at the head of the ‘Church of Macedonia’ 
for twenty-seven years and was finally arrested and stoned to 
death by order of an imperial officer, Symeon, sent to Armenia by 
Constantine IV to stamp out the Paulician heresy. The death of 
the founder of Paulicianism thus coincided with the first general 
persecution of the Paulicians, instigated by Constantine IV (668-85) 
and Justinian I1 (685-95). Many Paulicians refused to be converted 
and were martyred for their faith. We may suppose that their 
courage in persecution impressed even their enemies: for Symeon 
himself, the leader of the Byzantine punitive expedition, after his 
return to Constantinople, renounced everything he possessed, 
secretly left the capital, returned to Cibossa and was seceived 
into the Paulician ‘Church of Macedonia’. He assumed the name 
of Titus—another companion of St Paul, like Silvanus associated 
with Macedonia. ({I Cor. ii. 13; vii. 5-6, 13-15)—gathered the 
remaining disciples of Constantine-Silvanus and became the 
leader of the Armenian Paulicians.6 Symeon-Titus was soon to 
pay with his life for his apostasy from orthodoxy: three years after 


1 Hist, Man. cols. 1277-80. 2 Tod col. 1297. 

3 Acts xvi. 11-12: `Avayðėvtes ou dtd rie Tpc5os evOvSpourioauev els 
Zojto8p&kny, TH Te &riovom eis Negodi, ékeiQtv te eis DiAitrrrous, Tiris Go" mpoorn 
Tis uepí8os Tfj; MakeBovías méie, KoAwvia. Cf. H. Grégoire, ‘Les sources de 
l'histoire des Pauliciens’, loc. cit. pp. 102-3. 

4 Hist. Man. col. 1277 and infra, p. 36. 5 [bid. cols. 1280-1. 
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he became the leader of the Paulicians, a quarrel arose between 
him and a certain Justus, the adopted son of Constantine-Silvanus. 
The dispute arose about the interpretation of the well-known 
passage in Col. i. 16, which, from the Paulician standpoint, was 
doubtless hard to reconcile with any dualistic cosmology; it is not 
improbable that the quarrel was also due to personal jealousy. 
Justus appealed to the bishop of Colonea, to whom he revealed 
all the secrets of the Paulicians. The bishop promptly notified the 
authorities in Constantinople, and the Emperor Justinian II, 
seeing that this Armenian sect, supposed to have been stamped 
out by his father, was still in existence, ordered the arrest of all 
Paulicians. Those who persisted in their faith, including Symeon- 
Titus, were burnt alive (c. Gool) 

The eighth century was one of mixed blessings for the Paulician 
sect. On the one hand the lack of imperial persecution of the 
Paulicians favoured their spread in Armenia and Asia Minor; on 
the other hand, the sect was weakened within by a series of schisms 
and internecine struggles, exploited by the Byzantines and the 
Arabs, who were doubtless only too glad of an opportunity to fish 
in the muddy waters of Paulician politics.? 

A new era dawned for the Paulician sect at the beginning of the 
ninth century with the advent of the greatest of the Paulician 
leaders, Sergius. His activities were manifold: Sergius was a 
teacher, a reformer, a missionary and an organizer. For thirty- 
four years (801-35) he ruled over the Paulicians under the name of 
Tychicus, the disciple of St Paul (Col. iv. 7). A strong and earnest 
figure, he reinvigorated the moral life of the Paulicians, who had 
fallen into lax ways under his predecessor. Himself an ardent 
missionary, he inspired his followers with the zeal for spreading 
their faith. Peter quotes these words of Sergius, which have a re- 
markably apostolic ring: ‘from the East to the West, to the North 
and to the South I have journeyed, proclaiming the Gospel of 
Christ, walking with my own knees'.? In these missionary journeys 
on foot Sergius traversed the whole breadth of Asia Minor, from 
north to south: he founded three new Paulician ‘Churches’, those 

1 Ibid. col. 1281. 

2 For the Paulician schisms in the eighth century, see ibid. cols. 1281-8. 

3 Ibid. col. 1293. THe text, as given in Migne, reads: tois pois yóvaci 


Bepücos. Baprjcas must be a mistaken rendering of Badicas. I am indebted 
for this information to Prof. R. M. Dawkins. 
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of ‘Laodicea’, in Cynochorion near Neocaesarea in the Pontus, of 
Ephesus in Mopsuestia in Cilicia, and of ‘Colossae’ in Argaoun 
(Argovan) near Melitene.! The names of all three churches are 
associated with St Paul, and the *Laodicea' in the Pontus was 
deliberately identifed by the Paulicians with the Laodicea in 
southern Phrygia mentioned in the fourth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Colossians, which also refers to Tychicus (Col. iv. 7, 16). 
Thus at the height of Sergius! missionary activity the Paulician 
‘Churches’ in Armenia and Asia Minor comprised the following: 

(1) The ‘Church of Macedonia’ in Cibossa, near Colonea, 
founded by Constantine-Silvanus and reconstituted after his 
death by Symeon-Titus. 

(2) The ‘Church of Achaia’ in Mananali on the eastern branch 
of the Euphrates, founded by Gegnesius-Timothy.? 

(3) The ‘Church of Philippi’ (situation unknown), founded by 
Joseph-Epaphroditus.? 

(4) The ‘Church of Laodicea’ in Cynochorion, near Neo- 
caesarea. 

(5) The ‘Church of Ephesus’ in Mopsuestia. 

(6) The ‘Church of Colossae* m Argaoun (Argovan) near 
Melitene.‘ 

The last three were founded by Sergius-Tychicus. 

(7) Moreover, as Grégoire has pointed out, the Paulicians re- 
garded as their mother church the Church of Corinth, founded 
directly by St Paul. Thus the sacred number of seven was com- 
pleted—Corinth remained the Church of St Paul himself, the 
other six those of his ‘reincarnate’ disciples.5 


1 Hist. Man. cols. 1288-97. 

2 Ibid. col. 1297. For the location of Mananali see Runciman (op. cit. 
p. 37; n. X), who, on this point, follows Conybeare in preference to Photius and 
Grégoire. For the Paulician leader Gegnesius-Timothy, see Hist. Man. cols. 
1281-5. Timothy, the disciple of St Paul, was noted for his missionary work in 
Achaia, particularly in Athens and Corinth (I Thes. iii. 1-2; II Cor. i. 1, 19; 
Rom. xvi. 21). 

3 Ibid. col. 1297; for Joseph-Epaphroditus, see ibid. col. 1285. Epaphroditus 
was sent by St Paul to the Philippians (Phil. ii. 25). 

4 This location of the Paulician ‘Churches’, except in the case of the ‘Church 
of Achaia’, is that of E. Honigmann and H. Grégoire (Grégoire, ‘Les sources 
de l'histoire des Pauliciens’, loc. cit. pp. 101—5). 

5 Kal wéAw pnoiv (ó Tuywós): ëm SE Aiya, Thy èv Kopivée “ExxAnoiav 
@Kodounoe ITaUAos* tiv 8 MoxeSoviav, 2iAovaves xol Tivos..., etc. (Hist. Man. 
col. 1297); cf. Grégoire, ibid. pp. 102-4. 
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The prestige of Sergius among the Paulicians was so great that 
he was regarded by his followers, as Mani had been, as the Paraclete 
Himself. In his missionary work he appears to have been extra- 
erdinarily successful: Peter of Sicily relates that, to follow him, 
married people broke their conjugal ties, monks and nuns their 
monastic vows, even children and priests became his disciples. 
It was undoubtedly the highest peak ever reached by the dynamic 
power of the Paulician sect. 

But meanwhile, in the face of this serious menace to the orthodox 
faith and to the security of the Empire, forces were gathering in 
Byzantium which were destined to destroy for ever the Paulician 
power in Armenia and Asia Minor. Persecutions against the 
Paulicians were resumed by Michael Rhangabe, and Theodora’s 
massacres dealt them a crippling blow. Many Paulicians crossed 
thé borders of the Byzantine Empire and found refuge with the 
Arabs, who regarded them as useful allies against Byzantium. 
Sergius, with a group of followers, was befriended by the emir of 
Melitene, in whose territory was situated the ‘Church of Colossae’. 
There Sergius was murdered in 835.? 

After his death important changes took place in the organiza- 
tion of the Paulician sect: hitherto the sect had been organized on 
a hierarchical principle and the Paulician leaders, called cuvék- 
npor? seem to have enjoyed some sacerdetal prerogatives. But 
after Sergius's death, the Paulicians replaced the hierarchical 
organization of their sect by-a democratic one: in Peter's words, 
Sergius's disciples assembled their followers in Argaoun and, 
‘mutilating the teaching of their master Sergius and of his pre- 
decessors, all became equal in rank; no more did they nominate 
any one teacher (818&ckoAov) as before, but were all equal 
(zrávzes 1ooi óvves)?.. The ouvéxSquoi were replaced by the votdpior 
who, though doubtless distinct from the laity, were equal in 
rank Ai 

We do not know the effect of this reform on the inner strength 
of the Paulician sect; in any case its military power reached its 
peak seme thirty years after Sergius’s death, when the Paulician 


! Ibid. col. 1293. 2 Ibid. col. 1301. 

3 ‘Companions in travel’, or travelling preachers; the term was used to 
designate the companions of St Paul ‘Acts xix. 29; II Gor. viii. 19). 

* Ibid. col. 1301. The vorápio: were probably, as Conybeare: suggests 
(op. cit. p. cxxiv), ‘copyists of the sacred books’, 
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armies, commanded by Chrysochir,! extended their domination 
to the Propontis and the Aegean Sea. ‘The heyday of the Paulician 
power was as short as it was spectacular: after the attempt to 
secure peace with the Paulicians through Peter of Sicily had 
failed, the Byzantine armies succeeded in 872 in finally crushing 
the military power of the Paulicians. 

Peter's account of the history of the Paulician sect is of vital 
importance for all students of the Balkan dualistic movements, 
for from among the Paulicians of Tephrice were drawn those 
missionaries who spread Paulicianism in Bulgaria and who thus 
directly contributed to the rise of Bogomilism. 

Of equal importance is Peter's analysis ofthe Paulician doctrines? 
which he had many occasions to study in Tephrice. According to 
him, the most characteristic feature of Paulicianism is its under- 
lying dualism. The Paulicians believed in two Principles, the one 
good, the other evil; the second is the creator and ruler of the 
present, visible world, the first the creator and lord of the world 
to come.? Holding the material world to be a creation of the evil 
Principle, the Paulicians could naturally not accept the Christian 
dogma of the Incarnation. For how could Christ, who came from 
heaven, have become man and taken the flesh which belonged to the 
realm of evil? They were thus led to postulate a Docetic Christo- 
logy, according to which the ‘body’ of Christ was of heavenly 
origin, His Incarnation only 'seeming', and the maternity and 
virginity of Our Lady were denied :4 she was not the Mother of 
Christ, but the ‘heavenly Jerusalem "5 Heretical in their non- 
acceptance of the fundamental dogmas of Christianity, the Pauli- 


1 The career of this famous Paulician general is described by Runciman 
(op. cit. pp. 41-3). 

? Summaries of the Paulician doctrines may be found in the articles by 
Bonwetsch in the Realencyklopadie für protestantische Theologie und Kirche (Herzog- 
Hauck), and by Janin in the Dictionnaire de T héologie Catholique. 

3 qrpósrov uiv yap gor TÒ KaT’ avTOUS yvopicpa, TO 500 ápxóg ópoAoyelv, 
T'ovnpóv Osóv Kal &ya8óv: Kal GAAov uo totSe ToU kócpou Trointiy Te Kal 
£&ouciea Trjv, &repov Bé ToU péAAovtos (Hist. Man. col. 1253). 

4 tov Ociov ois rÓkov Év Boxrjge: Kal oft èv dAnbela yeyevtjoQot Soypuati- 
zovow (col. 1248); Tò Thy mavýuvnrov kai &erráp6evov Osorókov un8é Kav £v 
pid, TÓv &yaO0Gv avOpctrav téttew cdrrexOdds arrapibyroe undé ZE avrrijs 
ysvvn8rjvon tov Küptov, GAA’ oùpavóðev TO có KaTeveyKelv (cel. 1256). 

5 Meye BÈ roum elven rëm advo ‘lepovocAry, év fj mpdSaopos UTép fuv 
eloijAde XpioTós (col. 1284). 
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cians denied much of the written and oral tradition of the Church. 
From the canon of the Scriptures they rejected the whole of the 
Old Testament (the Prophets they branded as 'deceivers and 
thieves") and the Epistles of St Peter, whom they hated as having 
denied Christ.! The Paulician canon consisted of the four Gospels, 
the fourteen Epistles of St Paul, the Epistle of St James, the three 
Epistles of St John, the Epistle of St Jude and the Acts of the 
Apostles. The text was identical with that used by the Christian 
Church ‘without any change in the words’.? The extreme venera- 
tion of the Paulicians for St Paul, which caused them to name their 
leaders after the disciples of the Apostle mentioned in his Epistles 
and their own communities after the Churches ministered to by 
St Paul, has already been mentioned. Apart from the Christian 
Scriptures, the Paulicians also used some epistles of their leader 
Sergius-Tychicus.? One of them, quoted by Peter of Sicily, was 
addressed to ‘Leo the Montanist’, and may imply the existence 
of some direct relations between the Paulicians and the Montanists 
of Asia Minor at the beginning of the ninth century.* Their 


1 Ibid. col. 1256. 

2 A marginal annotation ‘antiqua manu’ in the MS. of the Historia Mani- 
chaeorum published by Migne gives the following valuable infermation: the 
author of the scholium wrote: ‘I do not know whether (the Paulicians in the 
days of Peter of Sicily) used the Epistle of James, or another Epistle, and the 
Acts of the Apostles. But the present-day ones use only the four Gospels—and 
especially the Gospel according to St Luke—and fifteen epistles of St Paul: 
for they have another epistle (addressed) to the Laodiceans' (ibid. cols. 
1255-6). This scholium, according to Grégoire (‘Sur l'histoire des Pauliciens’, 
loc. cit. p. 226), is of the eleventh century. ‘On voit que les Pauliciens dédou- 
blaient l'épitre aux Ephésiens, et que leur canon portait: (1) une épitre, aux 
Colossiens; (2) une aux Ephésiens; (3) une aux Laodicéniens, trés pareilles 
et contenant toutes trois au moins un passage relatif à Tychikos.’ (Grégoire, 
‘Les sources de l'histoire des Pauliciens’, loc. cit. p. 104.) This evidence that 
the Paulicians laid particular emphasis on the Gospel of St Luke and used the 
Epistle to the Laodiceans confirms the striking resemblance between their 
canon and that of Marcion (cf. infra, p. 47). In Migne there is an error in the 
text of the scholium: the Paulicians used not ois 5vo...EvayysAiois but rois 
EvayyeAiois (see H. Grégoire, ‘Sur l'histoire des Pauliciens’, loc. cit. p. 226, 
n. I). 

? Hist. Man. col. 1256. 

4 Ibid. col. 1297. Sergius accuses Leo of rending ‘the true faith’, which, 
as Runciman points out (op. cit. p. 61, n. 2), may imply that Sergius and Leo 
were ‘officially of the same faith’. But Leo surname of ‘the Montanist’ need 
not, perhaps, be taken too seriously (Runciman, ibid.). 
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attitude towards their own canon was governed by their dualistic 
cosmology and strongly tainted by rationalism. The text of the 
Holy Writ was sacrosanct, and they were careful not to adulterate 
a single word, for for them the Word of God was not the Incarnate 
Logos, but solely the teaching of Christ, set out in the Gospels. On 
the other hand, since they denied the possibility of contact between 
God and Matter, the Paulicians were obliged, in explaining certain 
events recorded in the Gospels, to resort to their own interpretation, 
opposed to the teaching of the Church. Those events which, 
according to Orthodox Christianity, are based on the sanctifica- 
tion of Matter, such as the institution of Baptism and of the 
Eucharist, were perforce interpreted by them in a non-material, 
figurative sense. The Paulician view of the Eucharist is particularly 
typical of this: according to Peter, the Paulicians rejected the 
sacrament of the Eucharist and held that the bread and the wine, 
given by Christ to His disciples at the Last Supper were, ‘sym- 
bolically’, His words! Peter relates the significant episode of the 
interrogation of the Paulician leader Gegnesius-Timothy; it affords 
a good illustration of the allegorical method, so frequently prac- 
tised by the Paulicians (and later by the Bogomils) in interpreting 
Christian dogma. Gegnesius was summoned to Constantinople by 
Leo the Isaurian to render an account of his faith, which the 
Byzantine authorities had every reason to suspect of being heretical. 
Accused by the Patriarch of denying the Orthodox Faith, the 
Cross of Christ, the Mother of God, the communion of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, the Catholic and Apostolic Church and 
Baptism, Gegnesius professed a firm belief in all these doctrines. 
But, says Peter, Gegnesius meant in reality by the Orthodox Faith 
‘his own heresy’, by the Cross—the Person of Christ, who formed 
that figure with His arms outstretched,? by the Mother of God— 
the ‘heavenly Jerusalem’; by the Body and Blood of Christ— 
simply His words, by the Catholic and Apostolic Church—‘the 
communities of the Manichaeans’ (i.e. of the Paulicians), by 
Baptism—Christ again, who called Himself the ‘living water’ 

1 zé Thy Geiou Kal ppiktàv ræv áyiwv pucTnpíov ToU cwpatos koi aíuorros 
ToU Kupíou Kal Geo fudv pet&Anuiv cdtrotpémecbor...Adyoutes ÖTE otk fiv 
Gptos Kai olivos, Gu å Kupios é8Íbou vois nofro aùroŭ mi ToU Seftrvou, &AAG 
OULBOAIKas TH fuata atrro aUrois e{Eou, ds &prov Kai olvov (Hist. Man. col. 
1256). 

; d Paulicians spurned the materia] figure of the Cross (ibid. col. 1256). 
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(John iv. 10). Incredible as it may seem, this mystification appears 
to have been successful and Gegnesius returned -horne to Armenia 
provided with a safe-conduct from the emperor It can scarcely 
be doubted that Peter simplified the details of this story, which, 
as it stands, taxes somewhat one's credulity with regard to the 
gullibility of the supreme Byzantine authorities; yet the story 
itself is quite credible and shows how difficult it must have been 
for the Church to combat heretics who, when they were questioned, 
professed complete conformity with the orthodox teaching. From 
'the above examples it can be seen that the Paulicians, in their 
dualistic rejection of matter as a vehicle for Grace, were led to 
oppose the whole of the sacramental teaching of the Orthodox 
Church. It is, however, not clear whether they repudiated the use 
of images: the rejection of images would seem consonant with their 
view of matter; but, since evidence is lacking on this point, this 
cannot be affirmed with any certainty.? 

The Paulicians not only rejected the principal dogmas but also 
the entire organization of the Christian Church, in particular the 
Order of Priesthood. The word mpeoßúrtspoi was, it seems, especi- 
ally hateful to them, as it also designated the Jewish elders who 
formed the council against Our Lord.? Their own elders—the 
ouvéxSquor (replaced, after Sergius’s death, by the vordpio1)— 
claimed no Apostolic Succession except the spiritual descent from 
St Paul. As guardians of the true faith, the Paulicians claimed for 


1 Ibid. col. 1284. 

? The Key of Truth mentions the rejection of images (Conybeare, op. cit. pp. 
86, 115), but, as we shall see, it is essentially an Adoptionist, not a Paulician 
document and cannot be regarded as an authentic *manual of the Paulician 
Church of Armenia’, which Conybeare considers it to have been. It has been 
asserted, with even less justification, that the Paulicians were Iconoclasts ( Janin, 
‘Pauliciens’, D.T.C. vol. xu). Conybeare goes as far as to call them ‘the 
extreme left wing of the Iconoclasts’ (op. cit. p. cvi), a statement echoed by the 
Vardapet T. Nersoyan in his article on the Paulicians (Eastern Churches Quarterly, 
vol. v, no. 12, 1944, p- 405). A refutation of this view, on historical grounds, 
can be found in E. J. Martin's History of the Iconoclastic Controversy (London, 1930), 
pp. 275-8. Grégeire, relying on Peter of Sicily, strongly denies it: ‘Nos re- 
cherches, en établissant la valeur éminente et presqu'exclusive de Pierre de 
Sicile, nous permettent d'écarter de la doctrine de la secte son prétendu 
iconoclasme, auquel Pierre ne fait pas la moindre allusion. Cette accusation 
et plusieurs autres ne viennent que beaucoup plus tard’ (Autour des Pauliciens ', 
Byzantion; vol. x1, p. 613). 

3 Hist. Man. col. 1257. 
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themselves exclusively the name of ‘ Christians’, while the Orthodox 
were ‘Romans’. According to Peter, they were fond of opening 
a conversation with the question: ‘tell me, what is it that separates 
us from the Romans?" The conception of the Church Catholic 
they did not reject, but applied it to their own communities.” The 
Paulicians appear to have had a particular aversion to monks: 
according to George Monachus, they held that the monastic garb 
was revealed by the Devil to St Peter. who then gave it to men.? 

Peter emphasizes the extreme difficulty of distinguishing the 
Paulicians from the Orthodox Christians. Like their future de- 
scendants, the Bogomils, the Paulicians not only called themselves 
Christians, but in ethics and even in doctrine they simulated 
complete conformity with the teaching of the Church.* The 
accusation of hypocrisy, frequently levelled at them for this 
reason, should be conditioned by the remark that although their 
outward profession of Orthodoxy was no doubt a commonly used 
weapon of self-protection against persecution, it in no way contra- 
dicted the principles of their faith, according to which the Christian 
dogmatic formulas were accepted, but interpreted by them in 
a figurative sense. On the other hand the Paulicians were quite 
capable of accepting martyrdom ‘when necessary, and Peter 
himself testifies to their remarkable courage and self-abnegation.® 

A study of the Paulician doctrines naturally leads to the 
following questions: Are the Paulicians to be regarded as authentic 
representatives of Armenian Manichaeism? If the Paulicians and 
the Manichaeans formed two distinct sects, were the former, 
nevertheless, derived doctrinally and historically from the latter? 
Can any other origin, outside Manichaeism, be found for the 
Paulician doctrines? 

The first two of these questions can be answered largely by 
reference to the Historia Manichaeorum. Grégoire's brilliant vindica- 
tion of Peter of Sicily has to-day dispelled the scepticism which had 
long reigned regarding the reliability of his treatise; the neglect 

1 Hist. Man. col. 1253. ? Cf. supra, p. 40. 

3 See Friedrich, ‘ Der ursprüngliche bei Georgios Monachos. . .", loc. cit. p. 73. 

* ypnotov oxnuarizovrat Éyerv TO fj9os, Kal TaVTA Ta Tapa Tote óp8o5óEois 
Xptotiavois Sdypata ErtkupoUoi SoAias kai dvagwvotiot (Hist. Man. col. 1245). 


5 See ibid. col. 1280. 
$ gicoQagi.. .TOAAOUs KdTroUS Kal kivbUvous mpoðúpws dvadéxecbor mads TO 
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of this most important source has led many scholars into false con- 
clusions about the history and the doctrines of the Paulician sect.+ 

The picture of Paulicianism which we derive from Peter of 
Sicily is that of a reformed and simplified Manichaeism. Peter, 
who, of all the contemporary Byzantine historians of Paulicianism, 
was the only one who had a first-hand knowledge of the sect, 
categorically affirms that the Paulicians are descended from the 
Manichaeans, and there is no conclusive evidence for disbelieving 
him. Even if we disregard, on account of its chronological vague- 
ness, Peter’s description of the beginnings of Paulicianism under 
Paul and John, sons of the Manichaean Callinice, it remains quite 
clear from the rest of his narrative that the real founder of the 
Paulician sect in the second half of the seventh century, Con- 
stantine-Silvanus, based his teaching on Manichaeism, which he 
merely divested of those cosmological and mythological accretions 
which were particularly offensive to Christian ears. We know from 
another source that ‘Manichaean books’, whose contents were 
used by Constantine to elaborate his teaching, existed in Armenia 
in the seventh century.” Those who have tried to disprove the 
filiation of the Paulicians from the Manichaeans have often 
stressed the fact that the Paulicians, from the very time of Con- 
stantine-Silvanus, anathematized Mani and other Manichaean 
heresiarchs. But the argument is inconclusive: this behaviour was 
not unknown to the Manichaeans themselves: in a fifth-century 
Manichaean writing, Mani is described as ‘a wicked man’. It is 
perfectly possible to explain Peter’s observation that the Paulicians 
anathematized Mani by one or several of the following reasons: 
an outward repudiation of any connection with the ill-famed 
founder of Manichaeism would have been fully compatible with 
the Paulician habit of simulating Orthodoxy when necessary, to 
avoid interference or persecution; secondly, by appearing to dis- 
sociate themselves from Mani, the Paulicians could hope to pursue 
more convincingly their attempt to bring the Manichaean doctrines 
closer to Christianity by glossing over their more obvious differ- 


1 The most prominent scholars who fell into grave error regarding Pauli- 
cianism were Mkrttschian, Friedrich and Cenybeare. Grégoire even describes 
somewhat sweepingly Mkrttschian’s work on the Paulicians as ‘un liyre faux 
d'un bout à l'autre?! (*Autour des Pauliciens’, loc. cit. p. 610.) 

2 Cf. supra, pp. 17-18. 

3 Words quoted from Aristocritus's ‘Theosophy’ (P.G. vol. 1, col. 1468). 
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ences;! finally, it may also have been that those Paulicians whom 
Peter ef Sicily heard anathematize Mani belonged to the not fully 
initiated members of the sect who may have been ignorant of its 
true origin. 

if we compare the doctrines of the Paulicians with those of the 
Manichaeans, there appears immediately a striking resemblance 
between them. With one exception, all the main Paulician tenets 
can already be found in Manichaeism: belief in two principles, 
denial of the Incarnation, rejection of the Old Testament, anti- 
sacramentalism, predilection for the Pauline Epistles, ostentatious 
parading of the name of Christians, the title of ‘Paraclete’ 
assumed by the leader of the sect. In one respect, however, the 
Paulicians differed from the Manichaeans: while the ‘elect’ of the 
latter sect were bound to abstain from sexual intercourse, meat 
and wine, we find no trace of any such asceticism among the 
Paulicians described by Peter of Sicily. Probably this difference 
in their ethics was due to the fact that the two sects followed 
different modes of life: the Manichaean ideal was primarily con- 
templative and monastic, while the Paulicians led a life of action 
and even war. But in spite of this one important difference, the 
connections, both doctrinal and historical, between Paulicianism 
and Manichaeism are beyond any deubt: Paulicianism. was not 
identical with Manichaeism; and yet Manichaeism must be re- 
garded in many respects as the direct ancestor of Paulicianism.? 


1 According to the Paulician formula of abjuration, the same Manichaean 
writer who denounced Mani, Aristocritus—identified by Alfaric (Les Écritures 
manichéennes, vol. X, pp. 107-12) with Agapius (cf. supra, pp. 25-6)— tried 
in his book ‘Theosophy’ to prove that ‘Judaism, paganism, Christianity and 
Manichaeism are one and the same doctrine’ (P.G. vol. 1, col. 1468). This is 
clear evidence of that Manichaean syncretism which gradually imbibed more 
and more elements of Christianity. In this respect Paulicianism followed and 
surpassed Manichaeism. 

2 Tt was no doubt the failure to recognize the paramount importance of the 
evidence of Peter of Sicily that led so eminent an authority on Manichaeism 
as H. H. Schaeder to the unjustiffable conclusion that the Paulicians were in 
no way related to the Manichaeans, that they were falsely accused of Mani- 
chaeism by the entourage of the Patriarch Photius, and that they do not 
deserve the name of *neo-Manichaeans? given to them in recent years (‘Der 
Manicháismus nach neuen Funden und: Forschungen’, Morgenland, Heft xxvm, 
p. 83). The same erroneous statement is made by A. Harnack, Marcion: das 
Evangelium vom Fremden Gott (and ed.; Leipzig, 1924), p. 383, n. 2: ‘Mit dem 
Manicháismus haben die Paulicianer nichts zu. tun," 
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The fact that a number of Manichaean doctrines—particularly 
the cosmological myth—were not found in Paulicianism is suffici- 
ently explained by Peter's account of the reform and simplification 
effected in the Manichaean teachings by the founder of the 
Paulician sect, Constantine-Silvanus, and doubtless continued by 
his successors. 

Nevertheless, it would be false to think that Manichaeism was 
the only influence which affected the growth of Paulicianism. 
It must be admitted that the Byzantine theory that Paulicianism 
was simply a slightly modified continuation of Manichaeism is 
insufficient. Peter of Sicily admits himself that the Paulician 
heresiarchs ‘added certain idle terms to the earlier heresies’,} and 
that Paulicianism appeared as something new.? 

Church historians have recently tended te emphasize the con- 
nections between Paulicianism and Marcionism? Harnack, the 
greatest authority on Marcionism, remained very cautious on this 
point: in his authoritative book on Marcion he confessed that 
after long and careful study of the relations between Marcionism 
and Paulicianism he was unable to reach any certain conclusion on 
the matter. He merely supposed that the Paulicians were in- 
fluenced by their contact with the Marcionites of eastern Asia 
Minor and that from the eighth century Marcionism in the Near 
East became in a large measure merged in Paulicianism.* Ne 
attempt has yet been made to go further than Harnack towards 
a solution of this problem. It is true that we have as yet no direct 
evidence of a historical filiation of the Paulicians from the Marcio- 
nites. But our present knowledge of Paulicianism now permits of 
an improvement on Harnack’s cautious statement: circumstantial 
historical evidence and, above all, striking similarities between 
the doctrines of the Paulicians and the Marcionites clearly point 
to a very probable contact between the two sects. 

There is every reason to suppose that the Marcionites and the 
Paulicians lived in close geographical proximity. Armenia, the 


1 Hist. Man. col. 1276. ? Ibid. col. 1277. 

3 J. K. L. Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (Bonn, 1846), vol. 1, pt 1, 
p.145; A. Neander, Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche (Gotha, 
1856), vol. u, pt 1, p. 134; I. ven Déllinger, Beiträge zur Sektengeschichte des Mitiel- 
alters (München, 1890), vol. t, pp. 2-3; Mkrttschian, op. cit. pp. 104-12. 

4 Marcion, pp. 382*—3*. 
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home of the Paulicians from the seventh century, was still in the 
middle of the fifth century infested with Marcionites! who were 
considered by the Orthodox to be closely related to the Mani- 
chaeans. In the fourth century there began among the eastern 
Marcionites a general exodus out of the towns into the country, 
to escape persecution.? This movement, which led to the forma- 
tion of ‘Marcionic villages’, enabled their communities to survive 
for several centuries in distant places. The mountains and high 
valleys of Armenia were a good protection against any very 
rigorous control by the Church, and there can scarcely be any 
doubt that by the second half ofthe seventh century the Marcionites 
and the Paulicians were in close contact and, fighting the same 
enemy, found themselves on common ground. 

If we turn to the doctrines of the Marcionites and the Paulicians, 
their similarity—in some cases even identity—is remarkable. The 
following Paulician doctrines existed already in the teaching of 
Marcion: the dualism between the good God and the evil creator 
of the world,* Docetism and the rejection of the Incarnation,5 
and the special cult of 5t Paul. In this respect Paulicianism seems 


1 The Armenian bishop Eznik of Kolb devoted a whole chapter of his 
treatise ‘Against the Sects’, written between 441 and 449, to an exposition 
and a refutation of Marcionism. See Ausgewählte Schriften der armenischen 
Kirchenvater, Bd 1, pp. 152-80. Moreover, Gieseler has pointed out that the 
eight Marcionic localities which Theodoret in the fifth century claimed to 
have converted were.situated in those very districts of Armenia which two 
centuries later became the home of the Paulicians (‘Untersuchungen über die 
Geschichte der Paulicianer’, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 3829, pt1, pp.104. 5). 

? Harnack, op. cit. p. 158. 3 Ibid. pp. 158 et seq. 

4 The Paulician dualism seems to have differed somewhat from that of the 
Manichaeans, for the Paulicians opposed not God to Matter, nor Light to 
Darkness, but merely the good God, Lerd of the next world, to the evil God, 
creator of this world. Mkrttschian rightly remarked that the Paulicians do not 
appear to have had any explicit doctrine of matter (op. cit. p. 107). On the 
othér hand, the Paulician dualism resembles more that of Marcion: for Marcion 
formulated his dualism essentially in terms of two Gods—the good God and 
the just God—and, according to Harnack, matter, regarded as a principle, 
played no part in his Biblical teaching (Marcion, p. 161). 

Moreover, it is interesting to compare Marcion's teaching on 'the foreign 
God’ (‘der fremde Gott’, cf. Harnack, pp. 4-5, 118-20) with these words of the 
Paulicians, reported by Peter of Sicily: ‘they [the Paulicians] say to us: “you 
believe in the Creator of the world, but we believe in him of whom the Lord 
speaks in the Gospels, saying: Ye have neither heard his voice, nor seen his 
shape".' (Hist. Man. col. 1253.) 5 Marcion, pp. 124 et seq. 
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to be evencloser to Marcionism than to Manichaeism; for although 
the Manichaeans, in their attempts to oppose the New Testament 
to the Mosaic Law, had recourse to St Paul more than to any other 
Christian writer, it was above all Marcion who regarded St Paul 
as the corner-stone of the true faith, second only to Christ Himself. 
Perhaps the most striking similarity between the Paulicians and the 
Marcionites lies in the canon of Scriptures they used. Not only did 
both sects reject the Old Testament and lay particular stress on the 
Epistles of St Paul (the Manichaeans did likewise); but the 
Marcionites, like the Paulicians, especially honoured the Gospel 
of St Luke. For Marcion, St Luke’s Gospel was, in its original 
form, of divine inspiration, and, in its present form, comparatively 
free from the ‘falsifications’ of the Jewish apostles.? Moreover, the 
apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans, falsely attributed to St Paul, 
and used by the Paulicians, is, as Harnack has shown, of Marcionic 
origin.? 

These close similarities between the doctrines of the two sects 
have led some scholars to regard the Paulicians simply as de- 
scendants of the Marcionites and Paulicianism as a restoration of 
original, pure Marcionism.* But this view runs counter to the 
evidence of Peter of Sicily and cannot be substantiated. Harnack 
justly remarked that for the numerous similarities between 
Marcionism and Paulicianism there are important features in 
which they differ. Thus the anti-sacramentalism of the Paulicians 
was no part of the teaching of Marcion, whose followers celebrated 
Baptism, the Eucharist and other rites of the Christian Church? 
Moreover, we find no trace among the Paulicians of the dualistic 
asceticism of the Marcionites, who were beund by the rules of 
their sect to avoid sexual intercourse and the eating of meat.’ 

Thus, while substantially accepting the opinion of Peter of 
Sicily that Paulicianism was derived mainly from Manichaeism, we 
must recognize that Marcionism also played an important part in 
the rise and development of the Paulician doctrines. On the one 
Ibid. pp. 30 et seq., 198 et seq. 

Ibid. pp. 40 et seq., 249* et seq. Cf. supra, p. 39, n. 2. 

bid. pp. 134*—-49*. * In particular Mkrttschian (op. cit. p. 110). 
Marcion, p. 383*. 

* Ibid. p. 144. In the Marcionic Eucharist, however, water was used 


instead of wine. 
* Ibid. pp. 148-51. 
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hand it is impossible to deny that Manichaeism exerted a direct 
influence on Paulicianism, at least at the beginning of the history 
of the latter sect; on the other hand, the Marcionic character of 
several Paulician teachings is equally undeniable. Both the 
Byzantine theory of the filiation of the Paulicians from the Mani- 
chaeans and the view that Paulicianism was simply a revival of 
Marcionism are both insufficiently accurate when viewed in 
isolation and must be supplemented by each other. It seems 
probable that the doctrinal reforms carried out in the seventh 
century by the Paulician leader Constantine-Silvanus, and which 
Peter of Sicily describes as a rejection of some Manichaean tenets 
and a borrowing from other sources, were largely an assimilation 
of some Marcionic teachings; we may assume that the influence 
of Marcionism enabled the Paulicians to attenuate somewhat the 
original Manichaean cosmological dualism and to bring, at least 
outwardly, their teaching nearer to Orthodox Christianity.* 

But apart from Manichaeism and Marcionism, we must take 
into account another, at least partly dualistic, movement which 
seems to have exerted some influence on the Paulician sect in 
Armenia and Asia Minor, and whose doctrines were later to have 
a direct and lasting effect on the development of Balkan neo- 
Manichaeism. 

The doctrines of the Massalian sect, with one probable exception,? 


1 E. Amann regards Paulicianism as a simplified form of Manichaeism and 
thinks it possible that this simplification was due to the influence of Marcionism 
(A. Fliche and V. Martin, Histoire de l’ Église, 1940, vol. vu, p. 436). This 
hypothesis seems not only possible, but highly probable. 

It is interesting to note that in the twelfth century, in.a formula of abjuration 
used by the Byzantine Church for converted Bogomils (who were directly 
descended from the Paulicians), the Begomils are identified on the one hand 
with the Massalians or the Euchitae, and on the other with the Marcionites. 
('EAeyxos Kal OpiauBos this BAaogrjuou xoi moñuerDoŭs alpécews viv åĝéwv 
Macocdiovav, tæv Kal PouvSaitdév, Kal BoyopiAcv keAoupévov, xol Evyrrdy, 
xai "Ev6ovotacróv, koi *Eyxpatntéy, kal Mapkiovicóv: in J. Tollius, Insignia 
itinerarti italici (Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1696), p. 106.) 

2 The so-called Spiritual Homilies of Macarius have in recent years been 
ascribed not to the great Egyptian ascetic of the fourth century, but to a con- 
temporary Massalian who, it is thought, disguised the doctrines of his sect 
under an orthodox name and terminology. See Dom L. Villecourt, ‘La date 
et Porigine des ‘Hemélies spirituelles” attribuées à Macaire’, C.R. Acad. 
Inscriptions Belles-Lettres (1920), pp. 250-8. Cf. Fifty spiritual homilies of St 
Macarius the Egyptian, ed. by A. J. Mason, London, 1921. 
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are known to us solely from the evidence of their Orthodox 
opponents. The name Massalians—or Messalians—is derived 
from a Syriac word meaning ‘those who pray’, of which the exact 
Greek equivalent is evxitoi; in Greek sources both terms are used 
synonymously to describe them. Some of their doctrines were 
identical with those of the Paulicians. Thus they condemned the 
Christian Church and its hierarchy, interpreted the New Testa- 
ment in an individualistic way, disbelieved in the Real Presence 
in the Eucharist, but partook of the sacrament in order to conform 
outwardly to the discipline of the Church. In other respects, 
however, they differed from the Paulicians: the basic doctrine of 
the Massalians was that in every man from his birth there dwells 
a demon who cannot be expelled by Baptism, but only through 
prayer. As their name shows, the Massalians held that prayer 
was the most essential occupation of man and the necessary and 
sufficient condition: of salvation. They claimed to follow the 
precept of St Paul: ‘Pray without ceasing’ (I Thes. v. 17), and 
maintained that they alone understood the true meaning of the 
Lord's Prayer. Sacraments were powerless and unnecessary. They 
believed that the effect of continual prayer was to bestow the gift 
of the Spirit; this gift created in the soul, purified of all passions, 
a visionary and prophetic state, in which they claimed to con- 
template the Trinity with their bodily eyes. The Massalians taught 
that in this state the soul becomes possessed with a sacred delirium, 
which manifests itself by jumping, dancing and symbolically 
trampling under foot the vanquished demon. For this reason the 
Massalians were also called @é8ouciactoi? and xopevroi. Of 


L See in particular St Epiphanius, Adversus Haereses, lib. m, t. 2, P.G. vol. 
XL, cols. 756—73; Theodoret, Haereticarum Fabularum Compendium, lib. 1v, P.C. 
vol. mt, cols. 429-32; Timotheus, De receptione haéreticorum, P.G. vol. 
LXXXVI, cols. 45-52; St John Damascene, De haeresibus, c. 80, P.G. vol. xciv, 
cols. 728-37; Photius, Bibliotheca, Cod. 1x, P.G, vol. cmt, cols. 89-92. All the 
extant Orthodox sources—Syriac, Greek and Latin—concerning the Massalians 
have been edited and translated by M. Kmosko, Patrologia Syriaca, pars 1, t. 3, 
(Paris, 1926), cols. clxx—cexciil. 

? Like so many anti-ecclesiastical sects, the Massalians claimed to base their 
doctrines on the teaching of Christ. In this case, they took the words of Our 
Lord: ‘This kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting’ (Matt. xvii. 21; 
Mark ix. 29), but interpreted them in an anti-sacramental sense. The same 
method was frequently resorted to by the Paulicians. 

3 Theodoret, loc. cit. col. 432. * Timotheus, loc. cit. col. 48. 
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those who had not reached this state of perfection, rigorous 
asceticism was required: they lived in complete poverty on public 
charity,! renounced all manual labour as an obstacle to contem- 
plation and frequently assumed the monastic garb. Their favourite 
centres of proselytism were the Orthodox monasteries. For those 
of them, however, who had succeeded in finally driving out the 
demon, sin was no longer possible and any discipline or restriction 
became superfluous; this belief frequently drove them into the 
worst sexual excesses, which are so commonly associated with the 
Massalians by their Orthodox opponents. Extreme asceticism 
and extreme immorality thus appear as equally characteristic of 
the behaviour of these heretics? Women sometimes held the 
position of teachers in the sect,? as they also did among the Mani- 
chaeans, the Montanists and the Marcionites. 

The origin of the Massalians is generally placed in Mesopotamia 
and Osrhoene (particularly round Edessa). In the second half of 
the fourth century they spread in great numbers to Syria and Asia 
Minor, where their presence is attested in Pamphylia and Lyca- 
onia. They were expelled from Syria by order of Flavian, 
patriarch of Antioch, but succeeded in corrupting several 
monasteries in Armenia Minor; the bishop of Melitene, having 
gained information from Flavian about this heresy, had the 
Massalian monasteries burnt and their heretical occupants 
expelled.§ 

But these measures had little effect, and in the fifth century the 
Massalians were more widespread than ever. They were particu- 
larly numerous in Syria after the death of Flavian (404). In 
Asia Minor, apart from the above-mentioned provinces, they 
invaded Lycia and Cappadocia. In Armenia, their tenets were 


1 The Massalians have been called for this reason ‘the first mendicant 
friars’, See A. Neander, Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche, 
vol. 1, pt 2, p. 544. 

2 Thid. pp. 521-2. 3? Timotheus, op. cit. P.G. vol. LXXXVI, col. 52. 

4 See Neander, op. cit. p. 514; J. G. V. Engelhardt, Kirchengeschichiliche Abhand- 
lungen (Erlangen, 1832), pp. 197-8; J. Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 
vol. 1, pt 1, p. 402; ‘Euchites’, D. T.C. vol. v, cols. 1456 et seq. 

5 Theodoret, op. cit. P.G. vol. Lxxxm, col, 432; Photius, Bibliotheca, P.G. vol. 
cu, col. 88. 

$ Theodoret, ibid.; Photius, loc. cit. col. 89. 

7 See Gieseler, ibid. ; D. 7.C. loc. cit. 
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condemned by the Synod of Shahapivan (447).1 The importance 
of the heresy can be judged by the fact that it was condemned at 
the Third Oecumenical Council at Ephesus in 431, which em- 
phasized the false conception of asceticism held by the Massalians 
and their predilection for monasteries.? 

Between the sixth and the tenth centuries our knowledge of the 
Massalians is derived principally from Armenian sources. They 
appear to have been numerous in Armenia, judging from their 
condemnation by the Catholicos John of Otzun in the eighth 
century and by Gregory of Narek in the tenth, both of whom 
identify them with the Paulicians. In the eighth century the 
Massalians are mentioned by St John Damascene, again with the 
observation that they are to be found particularly in monasteries.* 
In the ninth century Photius speaks of them as still existing.® 

The question of the existence of direct doctrinal or historical 
connections between the Massalian and Paulician sects remains 
obscure for the lack of sufficiently definite evidence. Here, as in 
the case of Encratism, Montanism and Novatianism, their common 
dualistic and anti-sacramental tendency may be largely due to the 
inheritance of certain basic ideas and of a spiritual frame of mind, 
outlined in the previous chapter, and which are older than Mani- 
chaeism itself. Nevertheless, the identification of the Massalians 
with the Paulicians by contemporary Armenian Churchmen, and 
the fact that several centres of Massalianism in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, such as Lycaonia, Cappadocia and western Armenia, 
contained in the eighth and ninth centuries large numbers of 
Paulician colonies, strongly suggest that at least in Armenia the 
two movements co-existed and even blended in some measure. 


1 See Mkrttschian, op. cit. pp. 42 et seq.; F. Tournebize, Histoire politique 
et religieuse de l’ Arménie (Paris, 1900), pp. 320-1. 

2 '[Massaliani] convicti...non permittantur habere monasteria, ut ne 
zizania diffundantur et crescant’ (Definitio sanctae et oecumenicae synodi Fphesinae 
contra impios Messalianitas, Mansi, op. cit. vol. tv, p. 1477. 

3 See Mkrttschian, Die Paulikianer in byzantinischen Kaiserreiche, pp. 39-47; 
F. C. Conybeare, The Key of Truth, pp. lvii, cvii-cviii. According to both 
scholars, the Armenian term equivalent to Massalianism, mésinéuthiun, became 
in the eighth century a general term of abuse. 

4 MaccoAMavóv, x&v èv povaornpiois wéAiota eypickouévoov. (De haeresibus, 
C. 8o, P.G. vol. son, col. 736.) 

5 xafcos Kal fjueis...TroAAf]v ontreSdva Traddv Kol Koxias tds exelveov wuxds 
&mipookouévry Ewpdkapev. (Bibl., Cod. tu, P.G. vol. om, col. 92.) 


THE BOGOMILS 


But even apart from its probable influence on Paulicianism, the 
Massalian sect occupies a prominent pesition in the history of the 
European dualistic movements by its far-reaching repercussions 
on the development of Bogomilism in the Balkans, which will be 
examined in the following chapters. 

Some influence may also have been exerted on Paulicianism by 
the rather mysterious Borborites, whose activities in Armenia in the 
first half of the fifth century were causing anxiety in the highest 
quarters in Byzantium. The Armenian Catholicos Sahak received 
a letter from the Patriarch Atticus of Constantinople, requesting 
him, in the name of the Emperor Theodosius I1, to convert the 
Borborites or else to expel them from his diocese. Sahak found 
himself impelled to prescribe the death-penalty against them.t 
Although these Armenian Borborites may have been Massalians 
under a different name,? it seems more probable that they were 
a sect of Gnostics, for they are considered as such by contemporary 
heresiologists.2 Their name, derived from the Greek Bóppopos 
(mud), was probably given to them on account of the reputed 
immorality of their lives and ceremonies. If the Armenian 
Borborites were Gnostics, they may well have transmitted some 
of the dualist tradition to the Paulicians.4 

A few words must be said here about the Armenian Thonraki, 
who were almost certainly related to the Paulicians. Their 
founder was a certain Sembat, who lived in the first half of the 
ninth century in the district of Thonrak, north of Lake Van, not 
far from Mount Ararat. The Armenian writers who describe 
them® seem, with one exception,’ to have regarded them as distinct 


1 Moses Chorensis, Histoire d’Arménie (French tr. by P. E. Le Vaillant de 
Florival; Venice, 1841), t. u, pp. 154-7; V. Langlois, Collection des historiens 
anciens et modernes de l Arménie (Paris, 1869), t. it, pp. 165-6. 

? See Mkrttschian, op. cit. pp. 39-42. 

3 Epiphanius, Adversus Haereses, lib. 1, t. 1, p. xxvi, P.G. vol. xii, cols. 336 et 
seq.; Theodoret ,Haeretic. Fabul. Compend. lib. x, p. 13, P.G. vol. Lem, cols. 
361 4; cf. G. Bareille, ‘Borboriens’, D. T.C. vol. i. 

4 Runciman thinks that the Borborites ‘may well have fellowed a simplified 
form of Gnosticism. . . which was developed into Paulicianism’ (op. cit. p. 61). 
_ 5 I have made much use of Runciman’s description of the Thonraki (op. cit. 
PP. 51-9). 

$ Gregory of Narek, Gregory Magister, Paul of Taron. See Conybeare, 
op. cit. pp. 125-30, 141-51; 174 7. 

7 See Runciman, op. cit. p. 53- 
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from the Paulicians. But the Paulician and the Thonraki doctrines 
show some remarkable similarities. Thus, the Thonraki, while 
anathematizing Mani, believed in twe Principles, claimed that 
the earth had been created by the Devil, rejected the cult of Our 
Lady, the Sacraments, the Cross and the Order of Priesthood, 
spurned churches, icons and relics, and asserted that Moses was 
inspired by the Devil. Moreover, they were said ‘to love Paul 
and execrate Peter’. Like the Paulician Sergius—and Mani— 
who were regarded by their followers as the Paraclete, the leader 
of the Thonraki claimed to be Christ. The Thonraki flourished 
in Armenia between the ninth and the twelfth centuries and still 
existed in the nineteenth, when a doctrinal manual, The Key of 
Truth, was in use among them.! The Key of Truth is generally con- 
sidered to date from the ninth century at the latest and was pre- 
sumably used by the original Thonraki. However, in its extant 
form it displays marked Adoptionist features and, while con- 
firming in many respects the picture of the Thonraki painted by 
medieval Armenian writers, contains such essentially non-dualist 
teachings as the recognition of the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Eucharist and the belief that God (and not the Devil) created 
the world. As an Adoptionist work, probably later taken over by 
the Thonraki, it cannot be regarded as a reliable source of in- 
formation on the medieval Thonraki, still less on the Paulicians. 
The relation of the Thonraki to the Paulicians cannot, with our 
present knowledge of the former, be exactly determined, but 
contact between the two sects seems fairly certain, and the hypo- 
thesis of a common ancestry (perhaps Marcienite) is probable.? 
It is necessary to examine another theory regarding the origin 
of the Paulicians, which is still sometimes put forward to-day. The 
importance of this theory lies not in its conclusions, which are 


1 The MS. of The Key of Truth was discovered by Conybearein 1891 and edited 
by him, together with an English translation, in 1898. Conybeare considered 
this document to be ‘a manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia’ and tried 
to prove, from its undeniably Adoptionist features, that Paulicianism was 
a form of Adoptionist Christianity. His conclusions are aptly refuted by Runci- 
man, who points out that ‘The Key of Truth is probably an ancient work of the 
Armenian Adoptionists, and was probably at seme much later date taken over 
by the Thonraki, who feund most of its teaching closely akin to their own; 
and its influence may have inclined them out of Bualism into Adoptionism’ 
(op. cit. p. 57). 2 See Runciman, op. cit. pp. 59-60. 
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completely untenable, but rather in its premises, which raise the 
still unsolved problem of the origin of the name of Paulicians. 

According to the opinion of Peter of Sicily, followed by the 
majority of Byzantine historians and theologians, the Paulicians 
derived their name from either one or both names of Paul and 
John, sons of Callinice of Samosata, the supposed founders of the 
Paulician sect. Those, however, who accepted this view were 
faced with the difficulty of explaining the exact derivation of the 
Greek form TlovAmidvoi. Thus, already in the tenth century, the 
Pseudo-Photius showed some hesitation to pronounce on the 
origin of this name and quoted the opinion, current in his time, 
that llauMióvor is a debased form of llevAoicóvvorn which is 
more clearly derived from the names of Paul and John.? Modern 
scholars have shown themselves sceptical of this theory,’ and the 
few sentences devoted to Paul, John and Callinice in the Historia 
Manichaeorum are certainly too vague to permit the etymology of 
the name Paulicians to be entirely based on this hypothetical 
account of their historical origin. 

On the other hand, some historians have preferred to derive 
the name of the Paulicians from that of St Paul. The special 
veneration of the Paulicians for this apostle and their custom of 
calling their leaders after the disciples of St Paul would seem to 
justify this derivation. However, this theory still does not explain 
the form llauAmaóvoi, which is not a simple derivation from 
TlataAos. 

1 Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium, C.S.H.B. vol. 1, p. 756; Anna Comnena, 
Alexiad, lib. xiv, cap. 8, C.S.H.B. vol. u, p. 297; Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia 
Dogmatica, tit. 24, P.G. vol. cxxx, col. 1189. 

2 Contra Manichaeos, lib. x, P.G. vol. cm, col. 17: "Ex 9arépou vofvuv tæv 
elpnu£vow, Ste TlatAos fjv óvoua, Gurt ToU yivookeoðar Sic rfjg ToU Xpio ToU 
T'apoovuulas Thy T&v Today vom of tis atootactas épacTol uernA- 
Aóá&avro, of 5& ouk ër Dorëpou paciv, GAA’ SE Exatépou cuvagOtvrov GAATAOIS 
TOV Óvop&rov els exBapBapaieioay étrikAnow oOuferou, Kal &vrl Tod TlauAotc- 
&vvod KoAeio€oi atrrous Strep vii dvouczovTat. 

3 According to Gieseler, the derivation of the name of the Paulicians from 
Paul and John, sons of Callinice, is ‘a later, Catholic, fiction’ (Lehrbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte, vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 15, n. 4). 

t See Gibbon, Decline and Fall (Bury's ed.), vol. vr, p. 112; I. von Dóllinger, 
Beiträge zur Sektengeschichte des Mittelalters (München, 1890), vol. 1, p. 3; Gieseler 


thinks that the Paulicians originally received this name from the Christians, 
on account of their perpetual references to St Paul. Cf. Runciman, op. cit. 
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An attempt to explain the etymology of TiovAmidvoi was made 
by Mkrttschian: according to him, the name is of Armenian 
origin and could only have arisen on Armenian soil; it is formed 
of the root Pol (Paul) and the derisive suffix ‘ik’; ‘Paulikiani’ is 
thus the Armenian derivative of 'Paulianui! and would mean 
literally ‘the followers (or sons) of the wretched little Paul’. This 
personage whom the Armenian Christians derisively referred to as 
Polik cannot have been St Paul, but was a heretic by the name of 
Paul, rightly or wrongly regarded as the original teacher of the 
Paulicians. Mkrttschian’s theory has not been successfully refuted 
and no more satisfatcory explanation of the origin of the name of 
Paulicians has been offered. It seems therefore that the derivation 
of Paulicians from the Armenian Polik can be accepted. 

Who was this Polik? According to Mkrttschian, he may have 
been the celebrated heretic Paul of Samosata, the third-century 
bishop of Antioch. To the credit of Mkrttschian it must be said 
that he regarded this relation between the Paulicians and Paul of 
Samesata as purely fictitious and the result of a confusien, since 
the ‘teaching [of Paul of Samosata] has nothing to do with 
Paulicianism’.? Other scholars, however, in particular Conybeare, 
have put forward the view that Paulicianism was directly derived 
from the teaching of Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch. Cony- 
beare has tried to prove at great length that the teaching of the 
Paulicians was a recrudescence of ‘primitive’ Adoptionist Christi- 
anity, of which Paul of Samosata was one of the most celebrated 
protagonists. More recently the same opinion was expressed by 
L. Petit, who pointed out that, while western Armenia came within 
the orbit of the theological school of Caesarea, the south-eastern 
part of the country remained for a long period under the influence 
of the ante-Nicene doctrines of Antioch, particularly of Adop- 
tionism.? 

Petits argument, however, is valueless when applied to those 
Paulicians we are considering, i.e. those west of the Euphrates, 

1 ‘Die Wurzel ist hier der abgekürzte volkstümliche Name Pol Paul mit 
dem verkleinernden Suffix -ik, welches, wie auch in anderen Sprachen, 
im Sinne des Spottes gebraucht werden kann....Auf solche Weise wiirde 
Polikianer einfach einen Anhànger des Pol, des vielleicht von dem Volke 
verspotteten Polik, bedeuten’ (op. cit. pp. 63-4); cf. Conybeare, op. cit. 
Pp. cv-cvi. 

? Op. cit. p. 64. è L. Petit, ‘Arménie’, D.T.C. vol. 1, col. 1900. 
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who alone came into direct contact with the Byzantine Empire and 
the Balkans, since their home was not in south-eastern, but in 
western Armenia. Moreover, it is high time that the entirely 
mythical theory of the connections between the Paulicians and 
Paul of Samosata, which cannot be justified either doctrinally or 
historically, be finally abandoned. 

The doctrines of the Paulicians and those of the bishop of 
Antioch are in many respects in direct contradiction to each other. 
Thus the Adoptionist Christology of Paul of Samosata is dia- 
metrically opposed to the Docetic Christology of the Paulicians; 
both, no doubt, denied the full reality of the Incarnation, but for 
opposite reasons: Paul of Samosata, in his attempt to emphasize 
the unity of God, regarded Christ not as God-man, but as a human 
being who, on account of his absolute obedience and abundant 
virtue, received by Grace the name of Son of God :? the Paulicians, 
starting from a fundamental dualism between the heavenly God 
and the evil creator of this world, taught that Christ was a heavenly 
being, incapable of assuming the flesh which belongs to the realm 
of the wicked Demiurge. Several other instances could be found 
of the opposition between the doctrines of the Paulicians and those 
of Paul of Samosata: for example, the Judaic tendencies present 
in the teaching of the latter? are in contrast with the fundamental 
anti-Judaism of the former. 

All the historical evidence likewise militates against any possible 
filiation of the Paulicians from Paul of Samosata. Bardy, in his 
authoritative work on Paul of Samosata, clearly shows that Paul 
never succeeded in founding a lasting school and that the ‘Samo- 
satean sect’ was virtually extinct by the fifth century. However, 
the memory of the heretical bishop of Antioch was for long kept 
alive by the frequent denunciations of his teaching by the Fathers 

1 The view that the doctrines of the Paulicians derive from those of Paul of 
Samosata was already expressed by the tenth-century Arab writer Mas'üdi: 
‘(Les Pauliciens) suivent lhérésee de Paul de Samosate...; il professa des 
doctrines qui tiennent le milieu entre celles des Chrétiens et celles des Mages 
et des dualistes(!), car elles comportent la vénération et le culte de toutes les 
lumières selon leur ordre’ (?). (Le Livre de l Avertissement. Traduction par 
B. Carra de Vaux, Paris, 1896, p. 208.) 

2 G. Bardy, Paul de Samosale (Louvain, 1923), pp. 364, 370-80. 

3 Ibid, pp. 382-4, 442-3. 

4 ‘La secte samosatéenne ne se répandit jamais en dehers de son pays 
d'origine et. ..dés les dernières années du quatrième siècle, au plus tard, elle 
sy éteignait au milieu de l'indifférence universelle? (ibid. p. 443). 
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of the Church, especially by St John Chrysostom. This persistence 
of the memory of his name long after his doctrines had been 
forgotten caused Paul of Samosata to become ‘le héros d'aventures 
légendaires auxquelles l'histoire n'a...rien à voir’, legends of 
which his supposed influence on Paulicianism is undoubtedly one. 

According to Peter of Sicily, the Paulicians traced their origin 
to Paul and John, sons of Callinice, a Manichaean woman from 
Samosata. To identify this Paul with Paul of Samosata is im- 
possible on chronological grounds, for Paul of Samosata became 
bishop c. A.D. 260,? when Mani was only beginning to preach his 
doctrine, and hence the mother of the bishop of Antioch could not 
have been a Manichaean.? On the other hand, this identification 
seems tc have been made by the contemporary enemies of the 
Paulicians: atleast as early asthe ninth century, the Paulicians were 
probablyaccused of being the disciples of Paulof Samosata, for Peter 
of Sicily tells us that they anathematized Paul of Samosata together 
with Mani.* It seems probable that the imaginary connection 
between the Paulicians and Paul of Samosata was made owing to 
a confusion between the bishop of Antioch and another ‘Paul of 
Samosata', the son of Callinice, who was, according to Peter of 
Sicily, one of the original founders of the Paulician sect. Whether 
the Paulicians really derived their name from Paul, son of Callinice, 
or whether Polik was some other heretic bearing the name of Paul, 
must remain, for the present, an unsolved problem, since the his- 
torical origins of the Paulician sect are still insufficiently known.§ 


1 [bid. p. 441. 2 Ibid. p. 169. 

3 Conybeare (op. cit. p. cv) remarked on this chronological impossibility, 
but unjustifiably used it as an argument to prove that Paulicianism was never 
subjected to any Manichaean influences. What it preves in reality is simply 
that Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, and Paul of Samosata, son of 
Callinice, were two different persons. 

* Hist. Man. loc. cit. col. 1245. 

5 Runciman (op. cit. pp. 48 9) thinks that the Paulicians derived their 
name from St Paul, but that some later Byzantine historian, led astray by the 
fact that one of Callinice's sons bore the same name, ‘decided too impetuously 
that he had solved the problem'. Contrary to Mkrttschian, Runciman applies 
the contemptuous suffix ‘ik’ not to the name of Paul, but to that of the sectarians 
themselves. *Paulicians? would mean not ‘the followers of the wretched little 
Paul’ (cf. supra, p. 55), but ‘the petty followers of Paul’ (i.e. St Paul). This 
name, according to Runciman, was applied to the Paulicians by ‘their opponents 
in Armenia, tired of having St Paul continually thrust at them by these heretics’. 
The hypothesis is attractive, but as the evidence seems somewhat inconclusive, 
I prefer to follow Mkrttschian’s interpretation. 
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"When divorced from its legendary and imaginary accretions? 
the problem. of the origin of Paulicianism cannot yet be said to 
have been finally elucidated. Some of its historical aspects still 
remain somewhat obscure. Nevertheless, it seems clear that 
Paulicianism arose under the combined influence of Manichaeism 
and Marcionism, and, to some extent at least, of Massalianism. 
While it appears impossible to deny the Manichaean origin of the 
Paulician dualism, the Marcionic character of several Paulician 
doctrines is also undeniable. Compared with original Mani- 
chaeism, Paulicianism is, at least outwardly, nearer to Christianity 
in many respects. In its strong consciousness of the New Testament 
it is closer to the teaching of Marcion. The difference between 
Manichaeism and Paulicianism is rather that between a non- 
Christian dualistic religion, gradually trying to adapt itself to 
Christianity (Manichaeism), and an attempt to ‘reform’ Christi- 
anity itself on a dualistic basis (Paulicianism).? 


1 Another fantastic theory was put forward by C. Sathas and E. Legrand 
(Les Exploits de Digénis Akritas, Paris, 1875, p. lxxvii), according to which 
Paulicianism was a revolt of ‘hellenism’ against the ‘Roman traditions’ of the 
Byzantine Church. There is not the slightest justification for this view. 

? This twofold aspect of Paulicianism—Christian and dualistic—was noted 
by Mas'üdi: ‘Nous avons parlé ailleurs de la doctrine et des dogmes de Beilaki 
[i.e. Paulicians], secte qui tient à Ja fois du christianisme et du magisme.’ 
(Les Prairies d'Or. Texte et traduction par C. Barbier de Meynard et Pavet de 
Courteille, Paris, 1874, vol. vim, p. 75.) Cf. supra, p. 56, n. 1. 


CHAPTER III 


THE RISE OF BALKAN DUALISM 


I. The appearance of Paulicianism in Bulgaria: Penetration of the Paulicians into 
Bulgaria. The Bulgars, the Slavs and Byzantium. The pagan religion of the 
Bulgarians. Paulician proselytism in the ninth century. 


II. The rise of Slavonic Christianity: Baptism of Boris and the growth of the 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church. Revolt of the boyars against Christianity. 
Temporary subjection of Bulgaria to the Roman See. Paulicians, Mono- 
physites and Jews in Bulgaria. The ‘dual faith’ and the pagan revival. The 
beginnings of a Slavonic culture; the work of St Clement and St Naum. 
Spread of Massalianism to Bulgaria; growth of heresy at the beginning of the 
tenth century. 


III. The influence of Byzantium on Bulgaria: Opposition of the heretics to 
Byzantine institutions. Byzantinization of Church and State under Symeon 
and Peter. Social and economic development of Bulgaria; its effect on the 
growth of heresy. Monasticism and heresy in tenth-century Bulgaria. A 
favourable ground for heresy. 


Peter of Sicily, for all his concern for Orthodoxy in the Balkans, 
was probably unaware of the fact that there were Paulicians in 
Bulgaria long before 870. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, Byzantine foreign policy was 
aimed above all at safeguarding the Empire from the incessant 
threats of enemy forces on the eastern and northern frontiers. In 
the east the Arabs, frequently allied with the heretical Paulicians, 
were a source of never-ending trouble. The northern borderland 
of Thrace, the perpetual battlefield in the struggle of the Empire 
with the invaders from the north and which had been laid open from 
the sixth century to the devastations of the Avars and the Slavs,+ be- 
came, in the eighth century, the road inevitably taken by the armies 
of the Bulgars, in their frequent raids into the heart of the Empire.? 

Owing to this double necessity of defence in the east and in the 
north, several Byzantine emperors pursued the policy of trans- 
planting groups of Armenian heretics into Thrace. This seemed 
the most effective way to break up the heretical communities, and, 

1 See L. Niederle, Manuel de l' Antiquité Slave (Paris, 1923), vol. t, pp. 59-66; 
F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au [Xe siècle (Paris, 1926), pp. 3-9. 


2 See S. Runciman, A History of the First Bulgarian Empire (London, 1930), 
pp. 38, 48 et passim. 
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by settling them in a region largely inhabited by Christians, to 
render them accessible to Orthodox influences. Moreover, those 
of them who were noted for their sturdy and warlike qualities (such 
as the Paulicians) would be, it was hoped, a buffer against 
invasions from the north. 

The Byzantine policy of transplanting groups of Asiatic subjects 
to various European Themes was an old one, and Thrace was.the 
traditional colonizing ground. Both Diocletian? and Heraclius? 
had transported groups of Asiatics into Thrace. 

The Emperor Constantine V Copronymus, whose foreign policy 
was governed by his hostility towards Bulgaria, on two occasions 
transferred eastern populations to Thrace. In 745, according to 
Theophanes, a large colony of Syrian Monophysite^heretics was 
settled in Thrace. In 757° Copronymus transferred a number of 
Syrians and Armenians to the same province from Theodosiopolis 
and Melitenc. Their function was to repopulate the plague- 
stricken districts of Thrace, but they were, in fact, according to 
Theophanes, responsible for spreading the Paulician heresy there. 
Nicephorus states that the Emperor liberally provided for the 
needs of the new settlers.$ 


* Incerti panegpricus Constantio Caesari, 21 (ed. G. Baehrens; Teubner, Leipzig, 
1911), p. 247. 

? Sebéos, Histoire d'Héraclius (Paris, 1904), p. 54. The number settled in 
Thrace was 30,000 families. 

3 In the course of his reign (741—75) he carried out no less than eight 
campaigns against Bulgaria. 

4 Theophanes, Chronographia (de Boor ed: Leipzig, 1883), p. 422. Cf. 
C.S.H.B. vol. 1, pp. 650-1. 

$ 'The date of Constantine's second transplantation was fixed at 755 by 
A. Lombard (Constantin V, empereur des Romains, Paris, igo2, pp. 92-3), 
V.N. Zlatarski (Actropua na éexrapckarva ipikana upbsp cpbuuuTb mbkone, 
Sofia, 1927, vol. 1, pt 2, p. 62) and Runciman (op. cit. p. 35), and at 756 by 
Dvorník, who follows the chronology of Nicephorus (op. cit. p. 68, n. 3). But the 
correct date seems to be 757, since Theophanes places the event (Chronographia, 
C.S.H.B. vol. 1, p. 662) in the first year of the pontificate of Paul I, who became 
Pope in April 757. 

* Theophanes, CS DH D vel. 1, p. 662; de Beor ed. vol. 1, p. 429: 6 86 BactAeUc 
Keovortavtives Zupous Te Kal 'Appeviíous, ots Hyayev ard OcoBogiovmrÓAecs Kal 
MeArtivijs, els thy Opdkny perokiosv, && cov érrccrivn ý otpscis rSv MavAikiavésy, 

Nicephorus Patriarcha, Opuscula Historica (de Boor ; Leipzig, 1880), p. 66 : tata 
EmreAn troijoas Kwvotavtivos 7jp£e Bougtofo tà éri OpdKns TroAicpata, £v ofs 
Oikiget Zupous Kai 'Appevfous, ols ëk Te MeArtrvadieov 1róAecos Kal Oco8octovTrÓAecos 
peTavaoTas TeToinke, TH els THY xpeíav aUTOIS &vr]kovre giAoríuos Bopno&pevos. 
Cf. C.S.H.B. p. 74. 
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The military aims of Copronymus in his celonization of Thrace 
are clearly apparent and outweigh any religious motive which he 
might have had.! This is shown by the ensuing events: the Syrians 
and Armenians were settled in a number of fortresses which 
Constantine was building along the Bulgarian frontier. The 
Bulgarians, seeing the aggressive intentions of the emperor, tried 
to reach an agreement with him concerning these fortresses.? 
This having failed, they overran Thrace as far as the Long Wall 
protecting Constantinople. Constantine, however, attacked sud- 
denly and drove them back with heavy losses.? 

The next transplantation of Asiatics into Thrace was effected 
by Leo IV the Khazar in 778, the colonists again being heretics— 
Syrian Jacobites—who had been captured by the Byzantine forces 
during their campaign round Germanicea (778).* 

Although these Asiatic heretics were settled by Constantine V 
and Leo IV in towns and fortresses originally within the boundaries 
of the Empire, they soon penetrated into Bulgaria. This colonized 
borderland between Byzantium and Bulgaria was continually 
changing hands in the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. Any 
Bulgarian attack pre-supposed the invasion of Thrace; thus the 
Bulgarian Khan Telets captured some of the Thracian frontier 
towns in 763. Kardam advanced as far as Versinicia, near 
Adrianople, in 796. Krum carried out terrible devastations of 
Thrace between 807 and 814 and in 813 he pitched his camp 
beneath the very walls of Constantinople. After the capture and 
destruction of Adrianople, he had.its entire population, numbering, 
it was said, 10,000, transported to thenorthern shores ofthe Danube. 
His successor, Omortag, likewise marched through Thrace beyond 
Arcadiopolis and returned with prisoners and booty.® 

It is very probable that among the numerous prisoners taken by 

1 Martin supposes that ‘Constantine was himself probably a Monophysite’ 
and infers that he transplanted Monophysites and Paulicians ‘because they 
were. . .no friends to orthodoxy.’ (A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy, p. 53, n. 5.) 
This may be so, but it remains true that the colonization of Thrace was effected 
primarily for a military purpose. Constantine was in need of strong loyal 
garrisons in his wars against Bulgaria both for offensive and defensive purposes. 

2 getitnoav...mékta Bé Tå kriobévra xéarpa. Theophanes, C.S.H.8. ibid. 
p. 662. 3 Nicephorus, ibid.; Theophanes, ibid. 

t Theophanes, C.5.H.B. vol. 1, pp. 698-9: olyueAcreUcas Tous aiperikoUs 
"lexcopírog Zúpous wéAw Üméo-pewsv Ev TH xóoTpo..."Erépaootv BE kal TOUS 
aiperikoUs 2Upous £v Tfj Opakn, Kai KorreKicey oos kel. 

ë See Zlatarski, op. cit. vol. 1, pt 1, pp. 213, 243-6, 266-81 297-8 
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the Bulgarian armies in Thrace or forcibly removed to various 
parts of Bulgaria there were at least some Paulician heretics whose 
missionary zeal could now be exerted in a new country. Further- 
more, it must be assumed that a large contingent of them was 
incorporated into Bulgarian territory towards the middle of the 
ninth century, when the great Thracian cities of Sardica and 
Philippopolis were annexed by the Bulgarians! Their number 
must have been increased even more by the annexation of 
Macedonia in 864. 

This policy of colonization was a complete failure with regard 
to its intended purpose. As a military force the Armenian and 
Syrian garrisons of Thrace did not justify the hope placed in them 
by the Byzantine authorities, since they proved to be incapable 
of stemming the frequent incursions of Bulgarian armies into the 
heart of Thrace and their advances up to the walls of Constanti- 
nople. Moreover, far from abandoning their heretical doctrines 
as a result of contact with the Orthodox, these colonists, and the 
Paulicians in particular, indulged in open proselytism and spread 
their heresy in Thrace. But in one respect they did contribute to 
the intended weakening of Bulgaria, though this was in a manner 
which the Byzantine emperors could not have foreseen or even 
desired. The gradual penetration of Paulicians into Bulgaria and 
the consequent spread of their heretical doctrines in that country 
became a serious menace to the establishment of Orthodox 
Christianity, and paved the way for several anti-ecclesiastical 
movements, which were destined to become for many centuries 
the bitter opponents of the Byzantine Church. The most important 
and dangerous of them was the Bogomil heresy. 

What was the fate of these Paulician missionaries in Bulgaria? 
To answer this question, it is necessary to consider the religious, 
ethnical and social situation in Bulgaria at the time when these 
heretics began to penetrate into the country. Only thus will it be 
possible to understand the reasons for the success of Paulician 
proselytism in Bulgaria. 

Its beginnings can be placed with some probability in the 
second half of the eighth century after the transplantations of 
Syrian and Armenian heretics into Thrace by Constantine 
Copronymus. Bulgaria then had existed as an organized state 

1 See Runciman, op. cit. pp. 87-8. 
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for barely a century. In 679, the Bulgars, a Turco-Tatar tribe! 
closely related to the Huns, under the leadership of their Khan 
Asperukh, left the steppes of southern Russia and crossed the 
Danube into the Byzantine province of Moesia.? The local popula- 
tion which they encountered there belonged to the eastern branch 
of the southern Slavs who had spread in considerable numbers 
over the Balkan peninsula from the sixth century onwards and 
had settled in a vast area, comprising the valleys of the Morava 
and of the Timok, Macedonia, Thrace, Albania, Epirus, Greece 
and even the Peloponnesus. The alliance of these two distinct 
racial elements, the Bulgar and the Slav, formed the basis of the 
Bulgarian nation. The former, however, although they were a small 
minority, imposed their customs and organization on the Slavs, 
who thus became at first a subject race. The Bulgar State was 
military and aristocratic: central and local power was vested in 
the boyars and the supreme authority belonged to the Sublime 
Khan. In the course of the eighth and ninth centuries, the 
aristocratic Bulgar minority was gradually absorbed into the 
Slavonic element, which was continually growing in power and 
influence. The increasing importance of the Slavs in Bulgaria was 
due not only to this process of racial absorption, but also to the 
frequent support they received from the Khans, who were forced 
to rely on them to counterbalance the excessive strength of the 
Bulgar boyars, and also from Byzantium, which regarded the 
Slavs as the most convenient medium for extending its domination 
over the Balkans. For the Khan and the boyars, Byzantium 
remained nearly always the traditional foe. Asperukh's successors 
in the eighth century, Tervel (701-18), Kormisosh (739-56), 
Telets (761—4), Telerig (? —777), devoted much time and energy to 
waging wars with the Empire.* 


1 The origin of the Bulgars is discussed by K. Jireček, Geschichte der Bulgaren 
(Prague, 1876), pp. 136-8; L. Niederle, Manuel de l'Antiquité Slave, vol. 1, 
pp. 100, 177; V. N. Zlatarski, Hieropun, vol. 1,. pt 1, pp. 21—122; I. Ivanov, 
B»zvapuTs pt, Makxegonna (2nd ed.; Sofia, 1917), pp. 25-6. 

? See Niederle, op. cit. pp. 98-111. Cf. Dvorník, op. cit. pp. 12-16; Ivanov, 
Op. cit. pp. I—II. 

? See Runciman, op. cit. p. 29 and ibid. App. V, where the question of 
old Bulgar titles is discussed. 

* For the history of Bulgaria in the eighth century, see Zlatarski, op. cit. 
vol. 1, pt 1; Runciman, op. cit. pp: 30-50; A. Pogodin, Hicropua Bourapun 
(St Petersburg, 1910), pp. 2-11. 
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In the ninth century the armies of Krum, the mightiest of the 
early Bulgar rulers (807-14), on several occasions made the 
feundations of the Empire tremble. But in spite of repeated 
efforts, they did not succeed in taking Constantinople. Krum 
did much to lessen the ethnic duality between Bulgars and Slavs 
by promulgating his celebrated code of laws, obligatory for all his 
subjects.* 

The aggressive policy towards the Empire of most of the Khans 
from Asperukh to Krum rendered Bulgaria refractory to the 
civilizing influence of Byzantium. It was just this influence that 
the boyars, jealous of their ancient privileges, feared the most, and 
if a Khan showed himself friendly to Byzantium he incurred their 
distrust and the accusation of wishing to subject his country to the 
traditional enemy.? 

But the situation changed after Krum's death. In the reign of 
his successor Omortag, in 815-16, a thirty years’ peace was con- 
cluded between the Empire and Bulgaria and the strength and 
authority of the Khan were sufficient to overcome any restlessness 
or dissatisfaction of the boyars. In these circumstances it was 
inevitable that Byzantine influence should have made itself felt 
in Bulgaria, particularly since all writing had to be done in Greck, 
there being as yet no Slavonic alphabet.3 The radiation of Byzan- 
tium, the greatest spiritual and cultural centre of eastern Europe, 
was then intimately connected with the spread of Christianity. 
The evangelization of those peoples who came into contact with 
the Empire was one of the principal aims of the Byzantine Orthodox 

* Krum's laws were issued, it was said, in order to prevent hatred, collusion 
between thieves and judges, drunkenness and commercial fraud, apparently 
widespread vices in Bulgaria at that time. It is characteristic of the sweeping 
nature of these Jaws that one of them ordered all the vines in the country to be 
uprooted. It has been thought that this measure bears some relation to the 
view, later held by the Bogomils, that the vine was first planted by the Devil. 
(See infra, p. 128, n. 3.) 

The only account of Krum's laws is given by Suidas, Lexicon (ed. by Adler; 
Leipzig, 1928), vol. 1, pp. 483 4. Cf. Zlatarski, op. cit. vol. 1, pt 1, pp. 283-9; 
Dvorník, op. cit. p. 35, n. 2; Runciman, op. cit. pp. 68-9; G. Kazarow, 
‘Die Gesetzgebung des bulgarischen Fürsten Krum’, B. Z. (1967), vol. xvi, 
PP- 254-7. 

2 Thus Sabin in 766 was dethroned by the boyar party for entering into 
negotiations with Constantine Copronymus (see Zlatarski, ibid. p. 218). 

3 Omortag's celebrated inscriptions are written in Greek, though in a rough, 
ungrammatical language, as used by the Greek captives in Bulgaria. 
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Church. The Balkan Slavs in particular, since the days of the 
Emperor Heraclius, had been an object of special solicitude for 
its fertile missionary activity. 

In Bulgaria, the spread of Christianity was facilitated by the 
presence in Moesia and Macedonia of Christian nuclei, remnants 
of a time preceding the Slavonic invasions,? and also by the 
numerous Greek prisoners settled by the Khans in various parts 
of the country. Thus Christianity penetrated into Bulgaria in the 
same manner and approximately at the same time as Pauli- 
cianism. At the time of Omortag (815-31), Christianity was 
gaining ground in the country. 

But a strong section in Bulgaria was viewing this development 
with grave concern. For many Bulgarians Christianity was 
synonymous with Byzantine domination, a foreign and hostile 
force. Omortag himself, probably for political motives, started to 
persecute the Christians. Four bishops were martyred, including 
Manuel, archbishop of Adrianople. We are also told that Omor- 
tag ordered his Christian subjects to eat meat in Lent; those who, 
out of loyalty to their religion, refused to comply with this order, 
were arrested and put to death.3 

The resistance to Christianity in ninth-century Bulgaria was 
not limited to the anti-Byzantine political party. There is no 
doubt that among the masses there existed stubborn opposition 
to thc new religion in the name of the traditional pagan beliefs. 
The character of these beliefs is a matter of some importance for 
a study of Paulicianism in Bulgaria, since the Paulician mission- 
aries, as bearers of a new religion, were naturally brought into 


1 See the chapter on the Byzantine evangelization of the Slavs in Dvorník, 
op. cit. pp. 60-105. Cf. M. Spinka, A History of Christianity in the Balkans 
(Chicago, 1933), pp. 1-29. 

? The Bulgarian envoys at the Council ef Constantinople in 869 declared 
that their ancestors, after conquering Moesia, discovered Greek priests there: 
‘Nos illam patriam a Graecorum potestate armis evicimus, in qua... Graecos 
sacerdotes reperimus’ (Guillelmus Bibliothecarius, Vita Hadriani I, ap. J. S. 
Assemanus; Kalendaria Ecclesiae Universae, vol. m, p. 190). Cf. P. J. Šafařík, 
Slovanské Starožitnosti (Prague, 1837), ». 587; Dvornik, op. cit. p. 100. 

3 According to an eleventh-century source, Christianity under Omortag 
penetrated into the very family of the Khan. Omortag’s eldest son Enravotas 
was converted by his slave, the Greek Cinamon, and was consequently martyred 
by order of his brother, the Khan Malamir. See Zlatarski, op. cit. vol. x, pt 1, 
PP. 293-7, 332-4; Dvornik, op. cit. pp. 100-2; Runciman, op. cit. p. 89. 
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close contact with the existing pagan religion of the Bulgarian 
masses. Moreover, the success of Paulician proselytism in the 
country largely depended on the extent to which paganism was 
capable of satisfying the masses and holding them within the 
bounds of their ancient traditions. 

Unfortunately,. however, it is not possible to obtain a clear 
picture of the pre-Christian cult in Bulgaria, as the relevant 
sources are scanty and vague and illustrate no more than the 
general character of southern Slavonic demonology and ritual. 
The earliest and fundamental account is that of Procopius, who 
describes the religion of those Slavs who invaded the Balkans in 
the sixth century: they worshipped one supreme God, creator 
of lightning and Lord of all things, and also honoured the spirits 
of rivers and woods, to whom they offered sacrifices in exchange 
for oracles.! 

Apart from this general information on the beliefs of the early 


1 Procopius, De Bello Gothico, vol. mi, p. 14; vol. m (Teubner, Leipzig), 
pp: 357-8: ‘They recognize that there is one God, the maker of lightning and 
sole lord of all things, and they sacrifice to him cattle and all other victims. 
They do not know destiny, nor do they admit in any way that it has any 
power over men. But whenever death stands before them, when they are 
stricken with sickness or preparing for war, they make a promise that, if they 
escape, they will straight away make a sacrifice to the God in return for their 
life; and if they escape, they sacrifice what they had promised, and consider 
that their safety has been bought with this same sacrifice. They venerate, 
however, rivers, nymphs and some other spirits (Bodo): they offer sacrifices 
to all these also, and in sacrificing expect oracles.’ This passage has served as 
a basis for all researches into the pagan religion of the Slavs. 

The evidence of Procopius is particularly important, as it clearly shows that 
the belief of the early Balkan Slavs was monotheistic. The vuugat mentioned 
by him are in all probability the Slavonic vily, the belief in whom is an 
essential characteristic of the pagan tradition of the southern Slavs, and par- 
ticularly of the Bulgarians. See L. Niederle, Slovanské Starožitnosti: Zivot 
starých Slovanů (Prague, 1916), pt 1, vol. t, pp. 59-60, and Manuel de l Antiquité 
Slave, vol. 11, p. 133. V. Mansikka, however, considers the vil» to be of Turco- 
Tatar origin (Die Religion der Ostslaven, FF Communications, no. 43, Helsinki, 
1922, p. 159). 

Southern Slavonic paganism is also discussed by Jireček, Geschichte der 
Serben (Gotha, 1911), vol. x, p. 160 et seq.; L. Léger, La Mythologie Slave (Paris, 
1901); L. Niederle, Slov. StaroZ. loc. cit. pp. 44-5- 

Evidence concerning folk beliefs of the southern Slavs can be found in 
Phyllis Kemp's Healing Ritual: Studies in the Technique and Tradition of the 
Southern Slavs (London, 1935), which contains an extensive bibliography of the 
subject. 
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southern Slavs, we possess some evidence concerning pagan ritual 
in Bulgaria. We know of the existence of pagan feasts, particularly 
that of the summer solstice, celebrated on a day which became, 
after the introduction of Christianity, the eve of the feast of 
St John the Baptist (24 June),* and of the summer festival of the 
rusalii.? 

The scanty information concerning Bulgarian paganism can 
be supplemented by the evidence of a few historical sources. We 
are told that Krum, preparing for a final assault on Constantinople, 
offered sacrifices of men and animals Omortag, in pledging 
himself to friendship with the Byzantine emperor, swore on his 
sword and on the entrails of sacrificed dogs.* 

The singular paucity of historical evidence concerning early 
Slavonic paganism is, according to Niederle, not fortuitous. The 
pre-Christian Slavonic cult, when compared with that of other 
Indo-European peoples, appears to have been rather indefinite 
and poor. This is particularly true in the case of the southern 
Slavs, who, unlike the Russian and Baltic Slavs, do not seem to 
have had a distinct ‘cycle’ of gods or an organized priesthood.® 
In Bulgaria, for 200 years after the arrival of Asperukh, the con- 
solidation and unification ef the pagan cult was furthermore 
prevented by the existing racial and religious duality between 
the pagan Slavs and the Bulgars, who were Shamanists.? Neither 
force was strong enough to absorb the other and the religious and 
racial dichotomy was only overcome after the introduction of 
Christianity. In these circumstances, it can scarcely be doubted 


1 L. Niederle, Manuel, vol. 11, p. 166, This pagan feast was common to most 
Slavs. It is known in Bulgaria as liBams-geHb and in Russia as kynaszo, 
xyna&r. {ts most important features included jumping through fire and the 
ritual killing and burial of a human figure. In Bulgaria, in later times, it was 
connected by the Orthodox with the practice of Bogomilism (see infra, p. 247). 

? Ibid. p. 55. The rusalii are undoubtedly of Romano-Byzantine origin and 
correspond to the Latin rosaria, rosalia and te the Greek AwdSavia (fipépa T&v 
Éóðwv). 

3 maps kal ScaipoviaSeis Suctas. Theophanes (de Boor), vol. 1, p. 503; 
G.S.H.B. vol. 1, p. 785; Symeon Magister, Annales, ch. 8, C.S.H.B. p. 612. 

4 Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, p. 31. 

5 Manuel, vol. 1, pp. 126~7. 

$ See N. P. Blagoev, Acropua wa crapoTo Ó'&zrapcHO JXbpotaBHO IpaBo 
(Sofia, 1906), pp. 190-1. 

? I, Ivanov, Borowuckm KHUrM M erenn (Sofia, 1925), pp. 364-7. 
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that the pagan cult of the Bulgarians lacked the force necessary 
to ensure the religious and cultural development of their country. 

The Paulicians, on the other hand, whose culture was on a con- 
siderably higher level, were no doubt to some extent able to fulfil 
the role of teachers to the Bulgarian people. Their superiority 
lay largely in the fact that their teaching, for all its dualism, had 
borrowed many clements from Christianity. In view of the 
exclusive importance they attached to the New Testament, we 
may legitimately assume that in some cases the Paulicians were 
the first to bring the Gospel to the pagan Bulgarians. In spite of 
their heretical interpretation of the Scriptures, the Paulician 
missionaries were vested with a moral superiority over paganism 
which goes far to explain their undoubted success in Bulgaria. 
It is not clear whether the early Paulicians were antagonistic to 
the pagan beliefs or whether, on the contrary, they adapted them 
to their own teaching. 


1 According to a theory developed in the nineteenth century and sometimes 
brought forward to-day, the beliefs of the pagan Slavs were dualistic and hence 
connected with the teachings of the dualistic sects in Bulgaria and with those 
of the Paulicians in particular. This theory is based primarily on the following 
description of the twelfth-century Polabian pagan Slavs by Helmold: ‘The 
Slavs. ..have a strange delusion. At their feasts and carousals they pass about 
a bowl over which they utter words, I should not say of consecration but of 
execration, in the name of the gods—of the good one, as well as of the bad one 
(boni scilicet atque mali) —prefessing that all propitious fortune is arranged by 
the good god, adverse, by the bad god. Hence, also, in their language they call 
the bad god Diabol, or Zcerneboch, that is, the black god (malum deum sua 
lingua Diabol sive Zcerneboch, id est nigrum deum, appellant) Helmoldi Presbyteri 
Chronica Slavorum, lib. x, c. 52, Pertz, M.G.H. Ss. vol. xxi, p. 52 (English 
tr. by F. J. Tschan, 1935, p. 159). By antithesis with cerneboch, the black 
god, to the Slavs was also attributed the worship of ‘the white god’. (See 
J. Gieseler, ‘Uber die Verbreitung christlich-dualistischer Lehrbegriffe unter 
den Slaven’, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Hamburg, 1837, pt 2, pp. 
357-66; C. Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine de la secte des Cathares ou Albigeois, 
vol. 1, p. 7; vol. m, pp. 271 et seq.; D. Tsukhlev, Ucropua ua 6burapcKata 
m^pk58a, Sofia, 1910, vol. 1, pp. 662-4.) This view is convincingly refuted 
by Ivanov (Borewuszekm kunrw m aeren, pp. 361-4). His main argu- 
ments are as follows: (1) Helmold's evidence is of the twelfth century and 
does not refer to the southern Slavs. (2) The existence ef a ‘white god’ as 
apposed to the ‘black god’ is not mentioned by any old reliable source. 
(3) The ‘black: god’ is probably a later conception which may well have 
developed among the Baitic Slavs under the influence of the Christian teaching 
concerning the Devil (This is admitted by Gieseler, op. cit. pp. 360-2.) 
(4) The little information we possess on the pagan religion of the Slavs strongly 
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This initial advantage enjoyed by the Paulicians in Bulgaria 
was increased ley the fact that, as far as is known, their teaching 
was not opposed by the State. To proselytize openly on Byzantine 
territory would have been unthinkable, but the Khans seem to 
have been fairly tolerant in matters of religion. They opposed 
Christianity because it represented for them Byzantine imperialism, 
but the Paulicians, though they also were foreigners, presented no 
such danger. We possess no direct evidence of Paulician prose- 
lytism in Bulgaria during the first half of the ninth century,! but 
it cannot be doubted that their doctrines spread there.? 


suggests that they were monotheists; thus Helmold himself, in another passage; 
refers to Svantovit, the supreme god of the Slavs: ‘Zvantevit deus terre 
Rugianorum inter omnia numina Sclavorum primatum obtinuerit....Unde 
etiam. ..omnes Sclavorum provincie, illuc tributa annuatim transmittebant, 
illum deum deorum esse profitentes.” (Op. cit. lib. m, c. 12, p. $7.) Above all, 
the evidence of Procopius (see supra, p. 66, n. 1) clearly shows that monotheism 
existed among the southern Slavs. (5) As for the popular dualistic legends, so 
widespread in Bulgaria in later times, they are not autochthonous, but originate 
from Asia. lvanov thinks that they may have been brought to Bulgaria by the 
Paulician colonists (op. cit. p. 378). 

It may be added that the term ‘dualism’ is frequently used in far too loose 
a sense; the belief in good and evil ferces outside man, either benevolent or 
harmful, and the consequent worship of the first and avoidance or propitiation 
of the second, common to all religions with a developed demonology (such as 
Slavonic paganism), cannot be accurately described as ‘dualism’. Dualism 
proper, applied, for instance, to Manichaeism and Paulicianism, is a meta- 
physical doctrine, according to which the visible, material world is the 
creation of an evil force outside God. 

1 We know, however, that the Paulicians formed part of the armies of the 
celebrated rebel Thomas, who in his unsuccessful attempt to capture Con- 
stantinople (820-3) directed bis land operatiens against the capital from 
Thrace. They are referred to by Genesius (Historia, C:S.H.B. p. 33) as ‘oor 
Tis Mdvevtos BSeAupias peteixov’, and were in all probability Armenians. 
Thomas himself, who has often been thought to have been a Slav, was in 
reality, it seems, of Armenian origin. See A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes 
(French ed.), vol. 1, pp. 22-49. Cf. also J. Laurent, *L'Arménie entre Byzance 
et l'Isiam depuis la conquéte arabe jusqu'en 886’, Bibliothèque des Ecoles 
Françaises d' Athénes et de Reme, fasc. 117, Paris, 1919, p. 252; J. B. Bury, A History 
of the Eastern Roman Empire, pp. 86, 109. 

? A signal error has been committed by a number of historians, due to the 
false interpretation of a passage of Georgius Hamartolus, who writes, alluding 
to the Paulicians: £yovoi Sè Kal 3' éxkAnolas èv Ti óuoAoyfa aÙróv, (a^) thy 
MaxeSoviayv, Aris oiv. Káorpov KoAwvias... (Chronicon, ed. Muralt, St Peters- 
burg, 1859), p. 607; cf. de Boor ed. vol. n, p. 720. Assuming that Thv MaxeSoviav 
must refer to the Balkan region of that name, E. Golubinsky, Kpar&uit ouepk 
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The growth of Christianity in Bulgaria could not be arrested 
indefinitely by State persecution. The Gospel was preached in the 
country by the Orthodox missionaries and the Paulician heretics. 
Moreover, the constant contacts, cultural and diplomatic, of the 
Bulgarian Khans with the Empires of the East and of the West, 
the Byzantine and the Frankish,” had, no doubt, brought to their 
minds the necessity for Bulgaria of taking her place among the 
civilized nations of Europe. This could only be achieved by 
renouncing ihe pagan isolation and accepting Christianity. But 
the Christian missionaries came from Byzantium, and the Khans 
and the boyars were naturally loth to open the doors of Bulgaria 
to priests and institutions coming from Constantinople. The Khan 
Boris (852-89), for this reason, was inclined to seek Christianity 
from the West and in 862 he concluded an alliance with Louis the 
German.? This Franko-Bulgarian pact seems to have been directed 
at once against Byzantium, the traditional enemy of both the 
Bulgarians and the Franks, and against the young Moravian State, 
whose rapid political growth under its able rulers Mojmir and 
Rastislav was arousing the displeasure of its German and Slavonic 
neighbours. The Moravians and the Byzantines, who were equally 
interested in preventing the consolidation of the Franko-Bulgarian 
pact, promptly concluded an alliance of their own. This alliance, 
initiated by Rastislav’s celebrated embassy to the Byzantine court 


HcTOpEM IIpaBOCHIABHHX HepKBem OorapcKoh, cepóckoit mM PyMbIHCKOli 
(Moscow, 1871), p. 155, identifies Kéotpov KoAevias with the locality of 
Colonia (or Staria), to the south-west of Kastoria, in southern Macedonia, 
and concludes that in the first half of the ninth century the Paulicians pos- 
sessed an organized ‘Church’ in Macedonia. This opinion is repeated by such 
authorities on Bulgarian history as Jireček, Geschichte der Bulgaren, p. 175, and 
Zlatarski, op. cit. vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 62-3. 

This surprising mistake can only be due to an insufficient acquaintance with 
the Historia Manichaeorum of Peter of Sicily. As we have seen, Peter expressly 
tells us that the Paulician communities of Asia Minor were named after the 
various Christian churches associated with St Paul. Among these was the 
‘Church of Macedonia’ situated in Cibossa, near Colonea (see supra, pp. 33 4) 
in Armenia Minor, and which is, beyond any doubt, the K&orpov koAovías 
mentioned by Hamartolus, where the ‘Church of Macedonia’ was situated. 
Hamartolus himself in his narrative is clearly referring to the Paulicians of 
Asia, which makes Golubinsky's error all the more astonishing. 

1 On several occasions Omortag entered into negotiations with the Emperor 
Louis the Pious. (See Runciman, op. cit. pp. 81-3.) 

2 Dvornik, op. cit. pp. 184-7. 
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(862), was to have profound repercussions on the history of the 
Slavs: its immediate effects were the Byzantine mission to Moravia 
(863), with the consequent rise of Slavonic Christianity in central 
Europe, and, on the other hand, the far-reaching events which 
took place in Bulgaria the following year. To counter the Franko- 
Bulgarian pact, with its danger of Carolingian influence spread- 
ing to the Balkans, the Emperer Michael decided to strike. A 
Byzantine army entered Bulgaria, and Boris, whose military 
position was precarious, was forced to capitulate: he accepted 
all the emperor’s conditions, renounced the Frankish alliance 
and agreed to receive baptism and to admit Greek missionaries 
into his country. In 864 Boris together with a large number of 
Bulgarian boyars was baptized, the Emperor Michael being his 
godfather.! 

By accepting baptism in the name of all his people Boris did 
much to achieve the unification and centralization of his realm, 
for which his pagan predecessors had vainly striven. It had been 
a constant aim of the Khans to overcome the racial duality 
between Bulgars and Slavs. Some of them, like Tervel and Krum, 
had been partly successful, owing to their strong personalities and 
to the help of the Slavs. But under their weaker successors, 
who were often incapable of holding together the different 
elements in the country, their work was largely undone. The 
failure of paganism to unify and centralize was thus largely due 
to the fact that the pursuit of these aims was the sole prerogative 
of the Khan, on whose personality and strength of character its 
success, in the last resort, depended. 


1 The circumstances of Boris's baptism are discussed by Zlatarski, op. cit. 
vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 18-31; Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome, pp. 187-9, and 
‘Les Légendes de Constantin et Méthode vues de Byzance’ (Byzantinoslavica, 
Supplementa 1, Prague, 1933), pp. 229-31; Runciman, op. cit. pp. 103-5. 

The event was recorded by a number of Byzantine and Frankish chroniclers 
(see Dvorntk, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome, p. 186, n. 1). Its exact date has 
been variously fixed. Zlatarski, by a calculation based on the old Bulgar 
chronological cycle, and on the basis of an Albanian inscription, concluded that 
Boris was baptized in September 865 (ibid. pp. 29-31). This date is accepted 
by Dvornik, Runciman and Spinka. However, A. Vaillant and M. Lascaris, 
‘Date de la conversion des Bulgares’, R.E.S. (1933), vol. xm, fasc. 1, 2, pp. 
5-15, criticize Zlatarski's conclusion by a detailed examination of his sources. 
In their opinion, the correct date is 864, which is accepted by Grégoire, B. 
vol. vm (1933), pp. 663-8. 
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Christianity was able to achieve both: by recognizing the 
fundamental equality of all races in the State, it did much to 
destroy the ethnic duality, and, moreover, by its principle of the 
divine origin of authority, it sanctioned and legalized the supreme 
position of the autocrat. With the help of Christianity, Boris 
ceased to be a pagan Khan and became a Christian Slavonic 
prince, whose aim it was to unite the southern Slavs under his 
sceptre. 

Above all, the effect of Boris’s conversion was to link Bulgaria 
with Byzantium through the Orthodox Church. The new faith 
came from Constantinople and, together with the doctrines, ethics 
and ritual of Christianity, Byzantine political and social institutions 
could penetrate freely into Bulgaria. 

The Patriarch Photius, who, as the principal inspirer of all 
missionary work among the barbarians, took a particular in- 
terest in the conversion of Bulgaria, now assumed the posi- 
tion of the spiritual father of the newly baptized ruler and 
his subjects. In 865 he sent Boris a long and learned letter 
setting forth with his customary force and lucidity the mysteries 
of the Christian faith and the duties of a Christian ruler. As 
well as giving an exposition of the Nicene Creed and of the 
doctrines of the seven Oecumenical Councils, and an explanation 
of the principal Christian virtues, the patriarch warned Boris 
against all deviations from Orthodoxy and innovations in matters 
of doctrine.’ 

Photius’s letter can serve as an illustration of the task which 
confronted the Greek clergy in Bulgaria in its mission of con- 
solidating Christianity. After preaching the Gospel, its most 
urgent duty was to destroy paganism and heresy, and to bring all 
national customs ang institutions into harmony with the Christian 
law. The essential instrument in the Christianization of Bulgaria 
was thus Byzantine canon and civil law, both of which entered 
into the composition of the Byzantine nomocanon. There is no 
doubt that the Greek clergy sent to Bulgaria after 864 was supplied 


1 Photius, Epistolae, lib. 1, ep. 8, P.G. vol. ox, cols. 628-96. See also L. N. 
Valetta, Dwtiov ToU copwtatou Kal &yicorérou tatpidpyou KovoTavrivovrmró- 
Aews émotoral (Eu Aovélvc, 1864), EmiotoAn 6, pp. 200-48. 

2 une Degi ute dpiotepS, unde Gr) Ppaxú, tavtns &mokMvew. P.G. vol. om. 
col. 656. . 
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with the Byzantine nomocanon.! Thus, together with the canonical, 
penitentiary and service books, the foundation of Byzantine civil 
law, i.e. the Ecloga of the Isaurian emperors, was introduced into 
Bulgaria, where it replaced the old customary law and became 
the basis of the Bulgarian civil code.? 

The ecclesiastical organization and administration of Bulgaria 
were at first left entirely in the hands of the Greeks. There could 
be as yet no local Bulgarian hierarchy, as Christianity was still in 
its infancy there and much had to be improvised, the suddenness 
of the Bulgarian conversion having surprised even the Greeks.? 
Photius himself assumed immediate authority of jurisdiction over 


the Bulgarian Church. This no doubt explains the absence of an 
Orthodox bishop in Bulgaria until 870.4 

But the very suddenness with which baptism was decided on 
and the speed with which it was carried out, characteristic of so 
many of Boris's important acts, were a source of danger to the 
newly established Bulgarian Orthodox Church. Baptism had been 


1 See S. S. Bobchev, Pumcko m BASARTAÄCKO npaso B cTapoBpeMcka 
Bparapua, G.5.U. (1925), vol. xxi, p. 77. The nature of the books of Byzantine 
canon and civil law which were sent to Bulgaria at that time forms the subject 
of an ingenious article by Zlatarski, Hansu KHAHOHMYeCKK KHHTH M I'DG2EJIAHCRH 
Sang bopuce e nozyuuus or» Busantua, Letopis na Bülgarskata Akademiya 
na Naukite (Sofia, 1911), vol. 1, pp. 79-116. 

2 Bobchev, loc. cit.; Zlatarski, ibid. p. 115. Cf. C. A. Spulber, L’ Éclogue des 
Isauriens (Cernautzi, 1929), pp. 105-11; E. H. Freshfield, Roman Law in the later 
Roman Empire (Cambridge, 1932), p. 32. 

3 Photius, in his encyclical to the Eastern patriarchs of 867 (P.G. vol. cu, 
col. 724, ed. Valetta, p. 168), says that the Bulgarian people sig thv t&v 
Xplotiavey wapadogws perevekevtpioĝnoav wiotw. Theophylact, archbishop 
of Ochrida, writing almost 250 years later, also stresses the unexpectedness of 
the event: 'Popaioi Sé, TO unõérore apd BovAyépoov Amioðèv avitois TO repi 
tis eiprjvms mývupa copévess Betéueuor, TavtTa Sic TaXous éréAecav (Historia 
Martyrii XV Martyrum, P.G. vol. cxxvi, col. 200). 

* Most of the Byzantine chroniclers who record the baptism of Boris mention 
a Greek bishop sent from Byzantium to perform the sacrament. Theophanes 
Continuatus, l. Iv, cap. 13-15, pp. 162-5; Cedrenus, vol rn, pp. 151-2; 
Zonaras, |. xvi, c. 2, C.S.H.B. vol. m, p. 388—Genesius mentions several 
bishops (Regum, 1. iv, C.5.H.B. p. 97). 

But there is no evidence that any bishop remained in Bulgaria after the 
baptism or was sent to organize the Bulgatian Church, as Zlatarski appears 
to think (op. cit. vol. 1, pt 2, p. 28). On the contrary, there is good reason for 
supposing, as Tsukhlev has pointed out (Mcrepwa Ha gmxraperara mepuna, 
P- 274, n. 1), that the first bishop of Bulgaria was only appointed by the 
Patriarch Ignatius in 870. See Theephanes Continuatus, p. 342. 
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enforced on many Bulgarians, who thus became Christians only 
in name. Moreover, in all the social classes Orthodox Christianity 
had many enemies who both actively and passively resisted the 
introduction and enforcement of the new law: the pagan masses, 
still the vast majority, resented in the main the attempt of the 
Church to destroy their old traditions and beliefs; the Paulician 
heretics were actively spreading their anti-Orthodox teaching; 
the boyars were observing with alarm that Christianity was 
threatening to destroy their ancient privileges and dominant 
position in the State and, moreover, they were faced with a peaceful 
invasion of men and institutions from Byzantium, their hereditary 
foe. Finally, the Roman See had not abandoned the hope that 
the contact established between Boris and Louis the German 
in 862, so rudely interrupted in 864, would eventually bear 
fruit and lead to the attachment of Bulgaria to the Western 
Church. 

All these factors, present in Bulgaria from the time of the 
baptism, were destined to influence at different moments its inner 
life for several centuries and caused Bulgaria to be the fighting 
ground for a number of anti-Orthodox movements throughout 
most of its medieval history. 

The first one broke out as early as 866. A number of boyars, 
supported by some Bulgarians of lesser rank, rose in revolt against 
Boris. Their intention was to kill him and appoint another Khan. 
Boris, whose position seems to have been extremely precarious, 
gathered a handful of faithful followers and, by a timely inter- 
vention which contemporary sources describe as miraculous, 
attacked and defeated the rebels. They were punished with great 
severity : fifty-two of the ringleaders, together with their children, 
were put to death.! According to Hincmar of Rheims the leaders 
of the revolt were ‘intra decem comitatus’, which no doubt means 
that they were governors of provinces, into which Bulgaria was 


1 The event is described in Byzantine and Latin sources: Theophanes 
Continuatus, p. 164; Cedrenus, vel. it, p. 153; Zonaras, l. xvi, c. 2, vol. im, pp. 
388-9; Theophylact. Bulg. Hist. Mart. XV Martyr., P.G. vol. CXXVI, col. 200; 
Nicolai Papae Responsa ad Consulta Bulsarorum, P.L. vol. cxix, 17, col. 988. 
Hincmar of Rheims (Annales Bertiniani, pars x, sub anno 866, Pertz, A GH Ss. 
vol. 1, pp. 473-4) gives the most detailed account. 

Cf. Zlatarski, op. cit. vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 44-59; Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance 
et Rome, p. 189. 
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then divided.! Pope Nicholas I states, furthermore, that these 
nobles belonged to two distinct classes, of which the upper alone 
was put to the sword.? It is thus very probable, as Zlatarski 
suggests, that the strongest resistance to Christianity came from 
the provinces, where, far from the vigilant eye and centralizing 
efforts of Boris and his government, the semi-independent aristo- 
cracy could foment a revolt in defence of its jeopardized privileges. 

The sources do not tell us whether the rebellious boyars were 
particularly attached to their pagan beliefs or customs. Zonaras 
merely says that they were dissatisfied because Boris had abandoned 
the traditions of his fathers ;3 Nicholas, more significantly, mentions 
in his letter to Boris that the boyars revolted, ‘dicentes, non bonam 
vos eis legem tradidisse’.t It would appear that the basic motive 
of the rebellion of 866 was social and political. As it has already 
been shown, a considerable section of the boyars were traditionally 
opposed to the ‘lex Christiana’.® 

Hardly had this serious threat to Orthodoxy been overcome 
when another event occurred of great importance for the newly 
baptized country. The very same year (866) Boris sent envoys to 
Rome with a request to Pope Nicholas I to instruct him and his 
people in the pure Christian faith. At the same time he sent 
a similar mission to Louis the German, asking him for bishops and 


1 See S. S. Bobchev, Cumeonosa Brexrrapua er gbpiiasHo-mnpaaHo ruexuule, 
G.S.U. (1926-7), vol. xxm, pp. 58, 79-80. M. S. Drinov, Klaue cxaBaHne w 
BusanTun B X Beke (Moscow, 1876), pp. 84-5. 

2 *Oualiter...omnes primates eorum, atque majores cum emni prole sua 
gladio fuerint interempti; mediocres vero, seu minores nihil mali pertulerint’ 
(Responsa, loc. cit.). Zlatarski has shown (loc. cit. vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 49-51) that 
the distinction between majores on the one hand, and mediocres seu minores on the 
other (frimatés being merely a generic term equivalent to ‘boyars’) corresponds 
to the well-known distinction in Bulgarian and Byzantine sources between 
the ‘Great Boyars’ who held high military and administrative posts at Court 
or in the provinces, and the less important or ‘little’ boyars, employed in 
various branches of the civil service, or, also, between the PoiAddes and the 
Bayaivoi. 

3 as Tis tratpiou Béfne atrootdvtos, C.H.S.B. vol. m, p. 388. 

* Responsa, loc. cit., P.L. vol. om, col. 988. 

5 This should explain the bitter enmity between the Greek cleigy and the 
opposing boyar party. Those of the rebels who had been pardoned by Boris 
and were prepared to do penance were nevertheless refused absolution by 
the Greek clergy in Bulgaria (Responsa, 78, loc. cit. col. 1008; cf. Zlatarski, 
Op. cit. vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 57-8). 
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priests, and thus returning to his policy of 862. Boris's motive 
in-turning to Rome was, it seems, above all, the hope of obtaining 
the independence of his Church, which the Byzantine patriarch 
was not prepared to grant.) 

'This was a, wonderful opportunity for the Roman See. For 
centuries the Papacy had claimed its ancient rights over eastern 
Illyricum, a large portion of which was now of its own will 
returning to the fold.? Nicholas's first act was to compose a letter 
with answers to specific questions raised by Beris. These celebrated 
Responsa Nicolai ad Consulta Bulgarorum are remarkable for their 
clarity, practical sense and shreweness.? The letter was sent to 
Bulgaria together with.a mission, headed by two bishops, Paul 
of Populonia and Formosus of Porto. It arrived at Pliska, Boris's 
capital, in November 866.4 The next year, there arrived a group 
of German missionaries, headed by Ermenrich, bishop of Passau, 
and sent by Louis the German in reply to Boris's appeal; but, as 
the Latin clergy was already installed in Bulgaria, they were forth- 
with sent home.® The Latin bishops and priests rapidly set about 
their work of bringing Bulgaria to the Roman obedience; the 
Greek clergy was expelled and much of its work of the past two 
years consciously undone.® 

Many of the practices instituted by the Greek priests were now 
roundly condemned by their Latin successors. Already Nicholas I 
had denounced several of them to Boris as unnecessary or absurd.” 
The Latin priests, rejecting Greek. Confirmation, insisted that all 


1 See Zlatarski, op. cit. vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 88-107; Dvernik, op. cit. p. 191. 

2 The question of Illyricum is discussed at length in Dvornik’s Les Légendes de 
Constantin et Méthode, pp. 248-83. Cf. Tsukhlev, Mcropun Ha Burapckara 
UbpHBA, p. 244. 

8 P.L. vol. om, cols. 978-1016. 

2 Zlatarski; ep. cit. p. 108. 

5 Annales Fuldenses, pars mi, sub anno 867, Pertz, M.G.H. Ss. vol. 1, p. 380. 

$ Anastasius Bibliothecarius, Historia de Vitis Rom. Pont.: ‘Nicolaus I', P.L. 
vol. cxxviii, cols. 1374-5: ‘Gloriosus autem Bulgarorum rex fidei tanta coepit 
flagrare monitis hujus pii Patris illectus constantia, ut omnes a suo regno 
pellens alienigenas, praelatorum apostolicorum solummodo praedicatione 
usus missorum,’ Zlatarski thinks that ‘alienigenas’ may refer not only to the 
Greeks but to the heretical teachers proselytizing in Bulgaria (ibid. p. 111). 

? Such as the prohibitions to bathe on Wednesdays and Fridays (Resp. 6, 
col. 982), to take communion without wearing a belt (Resp. 55, col. 1000), to 
eat the flesh ef an animal killed by a eunuch (Resp. 57, col, r001), or the 
teaching that it is a grave sin for a man to stand in church without his arms 
folded on his chest (Resp. 54, col. 1000). 
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Bulgarians should be re-confirmed.! It is to be presumed that they 
attempted to destroy the confidence of the Bulgarians in the 
Byzantine Church by means of the arguments used by Nicholas I: 
the non-canonicity of Photius's election to the patriarchal throne,” 
the Papal primacy,? the inférior position occupied by the Church 
of Constantinople,* and Byzantine imperialism.* 

It is not hard to imagine the confusion regarding Christianity 
which must have reigned in the minds of the Bulgarian people 
who, in the space of three years, had been confronted with 
Byzantine, Latin and German priests, and who now were being 
told that the Greek priests, whom they had been taught to obey, 
were no more than ambitious impostors.$ 

This confusion was, no doubt, still increased when, following 
the decision of the council held in Constantinople in 869-70, 
Bulgaria was once again attached to the Eastern Church. The 
Bulgarian Church having been granted a considerable measure 
of independence from Byzantium, a newly appointed archbishop, 
consecrated by the Patriarch Ignatius, arrived in Bulgaria in 870 
with a number of bishops and priests; it was now the turn of the 
Latin. clergy to be expelled and of the Greeks to refute the Latin 
teachings and practices in order to justify their pesition.? The 


1 See Photius’s Encyclical to the Eastern patriarchs: (P.G. vol. cu, col. 725). 
Cf. Zlatarski, op. cit. p. 109. The non-validity of Greek Confirmation was 
argued by the Latins on the ground that it was perfermed by priests, according 
to the custom of the Eastern Church, and not by bishops alone, according to 
the rule of the Western Church. 

2 See Nicolai Papae Epistola ad Photium, P.L. vol. CXIX, col. 780. 

3 Nicolai Papae Epistela ad Michaelem Imperatorem, ibid. col. 773; Resp. 73, 
ibid. col. 1007; 92, cols. 1011—12. 

* Resp. 92, col. 1012: * Constantinopelis nova Roma dicta est, favore principum 
potius quam ratione. 

5 Epistola ad Hincmarum, P.L. vol. oxi, col. 1153. 

$ Constantine Porphyrogenitus thus describes the religious instability of 
the Bulgarians at that time: TO yàp Tot100ro0v ë@vos. ..à&mayès fjv Éri Eds TO 
KoAOV Kal dví6purov, ds wird &víuou QUAAe AgSias coAsvóuevov Kai perakivoo- 
pevov. (De Basilio Macedone, cap. 96: Theophanes Continuatus, p. 342.) 

7 Anastasius Bibliothecarius, op. cit. Vita Adriani, P.L. vol. xxv, cols. 1395-6. 

The causes and circumstances of Boris's return to the Byzantine Church are 
described by Zlatarski (ep. cit. vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 111 45). The main causes 
appear to be Boris's failure toappreciate the Roman conception of centralization 
and his disappointment resulting from the inflexible refusal of the Popes Nicholas I 
and Hadrian II to grant autonomy to the Bulgarian Church and, on the other 
hand, the energetic Slavonic policy of the Emperor Basil I, which caused the Bal- 
kan Slavs to gravitate into the orbit of Byzantium. (Cf. Spinka, op. cit. pp. 41-3.) 
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Bulgarians were now persuaded that the Latin missionaries were 
heretics. On matters of ecclesiastical law and discipline many of 
the arguments used by the Greeks after 870 were the exact counter- 
part of those used by the Latins between 866 and 870.? In doctrinal 
matters, the Latin dogma of the Double Procession of the Holy 
Spirit (the * Filioque") was the principal object of attack; it should 
be noted that the arguments probably used to refute it supply 
indirect evidence of the proselytism of the Paulicians in Bulgaria 
at that time? 

It cannot be doubted that this struggle between the Byzantine 
and Roman Churches in Bulgaria indirectly contributed to the 
growth of heresy. Polemics between the rival hierarchies were 
almost solely concerned with matters of discipline and ritual. In 
the doctrinal field the question of the ‘Filioque’ appears to have 


1 Photius, in his Encyclical to the Eastern Patriarchs (P.G. vol. om, col. 724), 
denounces the Latin missionaries in Bulgaria as &v8pes SuccePeis Kai &motpó- 
TAI... èk okÓTOus dvaSuvTEes... dio yap T&v ÓpÓGv koi kabapdv Soyuc&rov 
.. . Tapapbelperv TouTOUs [Tos BouAyd&pous], kai UTrootré&y, xererravoupytcavto, 
while Nicholas I complains that the Bulgarians ‘utpote adhuc in fide rudes 
...nOs quasi noxios, et diversarum haereseon squaloribus respersos, vitent, 
declinent, atque penitus deserant'. (Epistola ad Hincmarum, P.L. vol. cxxx, col. 
1153.) 

2 See Photius's Encylical, loc. cit. cols. 724-36; Nicholas I, Ebistola ad Hinc- 
marum, loc. cit. cols. 1155-6. 

5 Photius, loc. cit. cols. 725-32. Nicholas, loc. cit. col. 1155. Photius's 
theologica! refutation of the ‘Filioque’ was certainly beyond the powers of 
comprehension of the vast majority of Bulgarians. A vulgarized criticism was 
necessary. Theophylact of Ochrida, attacking the ‘Filioque’, alleges that this 
dogma is based on a fundamental dualism, which is in his opinion frankly 
Manichaean: Avo SE To100vTec Üueig épyós, ToU uiv YioU tov llarépo, ToU Sé 
TlveWuatos Tóv Yióv, &AAnv mwé& paviav paviyaikny podvecOe. Vita S. Clementis 
Bulgar, Archiep. P.G. vol. cxxvi, col. 1209. 

It seems legitimate to suppose that a similar argument was used after 870 
by the Greeks ad usum Bulgarorum, as the Bulgarians were quite familiar 
with ‘Manichaeism’, which the Paulician heretics were spreading in their 
midst. 

The probability of this hypothesis is increased by the knowledge that the 
accusation of Manichaeism was undoubtedly put forward by the Greek clergy 
in Bulgaria against the Latin rule concerning the celibacy of priests, which was 
said to imply a general hatred of marriage. See Photius, loc. cit. cols. 724-5: 
Tous évOécuc yu mpecpurépous Biorrpérovros. . . ooTot, TOUS as &An96s Dec 
lepeis, puodtteo@al e Kal &rroorpégec9at, Trapeckevacgay’ Tfj; MavoU yewpyias, 
év avtois, TÀ oméppata KaTaoTrEipovtes. Cf. Nicholas, loc. cit. col. 1155: ‘dicunt 
...nos abominari nuptias, quia presbyteros sortiri conjuges prohibemus.’ 
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been the only subject of disagreement. But for the Bulgarians, 
‘adhuc in fide rudes’, the distinction between the fundamental 
principles of Christianity and their external expression in the 
ethical and social spheres was a difficult one. Faced with far- 
reaching transformations in almost every aspect of their private 
and public lives, they naturally tended to confuse the more 
important and the less important. This confusion was in itself 
a favourable ground for heresy; the Paulician teachings, in 
particular, spread the very same confusion by neglecting the unity 
of the Christian tradition and by unduly emphasizing certain 
of its aspects to the detriment of others. 

Moreover, the embittered polemics between the representatives 
of the two rival Churches in Bulgaria undermined the prestige of 
both in the eyes of the people, who, ignorant of the true significance 
of the changes, must have noticed above all the contradictions 
between the teachings and the quarrels of the hierarchs.? It is 
likely enough that those feuds were exploited by the Paulicians, 
who, in their bitter hostility to the Byzantine and the Roman 
Churches, were not likely to miss such an opportunity to discredit 
both. 

Apart from these general considerations, there is positive evi- 
dence that at the time when Boris became a Christian and imposed 
his faith on his people the Paulicians were actively proselytizing 
in Bulgaria. The manner in which they penetrated from Armenia 
to Thrace in the eighth century, and from Thrace to Bulgaria in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, has already been described.? 
Though we do not hear of them directly until 866, it is highly 


1 Such confusions were numerous in Boris’s questions to the Pope; judging 
from the Responsa of Nicholas they seem to have contained an astonishing mix- 
ture of the essential and the trivial. This was due to a correct understanding 
of some Christian principles and to a complete ignorance of others. 

2 A similar state of confusion, due to the preaching of Christianity in 
different forms to a still largely pagan Slavonic population, had arisen towards 
862 in Moravia before the arrival of Constantine and Methodius; this can be 
seen from the following words of Rastislav’s ambassadors to Byzantium, who 
said, referring to the Frankish, Latin and Greek missionaries in their country: 
Yunure nn paamuub (‘they instruct us in different ways’). See F. Dvornik, 
Les Légendes de Constantin et Méthode, p. 385 and Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome, 
p. 158, n. 4. 

3 See supra, pp. 59-62. 
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probable that they were active in Bulgaria during the first half 
of the ninth century. 

The Responsa ad Consulta Bulgarorum of Pope Nicholas I, that 
fundamental source of our knowledge of the inner conditions in 
Bulgaria in the third quarter of the ninth century, contains several 
allusions to the proselytism of heretical teachers on Bulgarian soil, 
some of whom were almost certainly Paulicians. We learn from 
the words of the Pope that Boris had asked his advice on the proper 
method of treating those whose teachings did not conform to the 
Apostolic commands.! He had also complained of the arrival 
in Bulgaria of numerous ‘Christians’ from various countries, who 
taught much and differently from one another, in particular 
Greeks and Armenians.? These Armenian ‘Christians’ were, in all 
probability, Paulicians. It is not impossible, however, that some 
of them were Monophysites who had come directly from Armenia; 
but it should be noted that those Monophysites transplanted into 
Thrace in 745 by Constantine Copronymus were Syrians, while 
the Armenians settled there by the same Emperor in 757 were, 
according to the evidence of Theophanes, Paulician heretics. It will 
be remembered that the Paulicians called themselves Christians, 
which would justify Boris describing them by that name to the Pope. 

In support of this hypothesis, there is evidence showing that 
Bulgaria was at that time a centre of Paulicianism. A letter written 
by Stylianus, bishop of Neocaesarea, to Pope Stephen V., probably 
in 886 or 887, mentions a certain ‘ Manichaean', Santabarenus, 
the father of Theodore Santabarenus, the well-known supporter 
of the Patriarch Photius. This Santabarenus, who, according to 
Stylianus, was a magician, seeing that his practices were dis- 
covered and that he was threatened with arrest, fled from Byzantine 
territory to Bulgaria, where he abjured Christianity.* These 
accusations of Manichaeism and magic must not, in all probability, 


1 *Consulentibus...vobis, quid de eo faciendum sit, qui super praecepta 
apostolica se efferens praedicare tentaverit) (Resp. 105, P.L. vol. CXIX, col. 
1015.) 

2 'Asserentes quod in patriam vestram multi ex diversis locis Christiani 
advenerint, qui...muka et varia loquuntur, id est Graeci, Armeni, et ex 
caeteris lecis.” (Resp. 106, ibid. col. 1015.) 

3 See A. Vogt, Basile Ier, empereur de Byzance, p. 235, n. 4. 

4 J. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, vol. xv1, col. 432. 
According to Friedrich (‘Der ursprüngliche...Bericht über die Paulikianer’, 
S.B. bayer. Akad. Wiss. (philos.-hist. K1.), the flight of Santabarenus to Bulgaria 
took place some time between 842 and 846. 
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be taken too seriously, as Stylianus, who, as a polemical writer, 
is not noted for objective accuracy, is trying in this letter to 
discredit Photius, and may simply be repeating unauthenticated 
rumours about the father of one of the patriarch’s principal 
adherents. Yet the epithet ‘Manichaean’ was, at that time, 
generally applied to the Paulicians, and it can perhaps be inferred 
from this account that Santabarenus escaped to Bulgaria in order 
to seek protection among his co-religionists there, and that he 
was, indeed, received into their community. 

At this very time (870) we possess the evidence of Peter of Sicily 
that the Paulicians of Tephrice were planning to send missionaries 
to Bulgaria.! Whether this was done or whether there had been any 
previous missions is not known for certain; but the covetous eyes 
which the Armenian Paulicians cast on Bulgaria strongly suggest 
that they were in contact with their co-religionists in that country. 

An Old-Bulgarian manuscript which describes in legendary form 
the origin of the Bulgarian Paulicians? supports the evidence of 
the Greek sources. It shows that according to a medieval tradition 
current in Buigaria the Paulician heresy was brought there by 
missionaries from the East. The names of the Paulician mission- 
aries, Subotin and Shutil, are, according to Prof. Ivanov, of 
Eastern origin.? Moreover, the legend asserts that the Paulicians 
came te Bulgaria from Cappadocia,* and this is substantiated by 
our knowledge that the Paulician heresy was rife in Cappadocia 
in the ninth century.? This, together with the fact that the legend 
clearly refers te the early days of Paulicianism in Bulgaria,® 


1 See supra, p. 30. 

2? Tipousxons xa llasszuxasHumTb -cnopeme "pa ÓmTurapcuH pmkomnoa, 
S.B.A.N. (1922), vol. xxiv, pp. 20-31. The MS., published by I. Ivanov, is in 
the Bulgarian National Library in Sofia. 

3 Loc. cit. p. 30. 

* [i npbunocra B Onprapsckou seman wr Hamnagousm, u npbrsepunre cu 
numena armocTezrcra lagens, Ioage. M oyuaxy monie wr kuya $ ga Koero 
yenORBbKa ysBbpummu, oHH emy 3aKOH npiuwuaxy. M Tasu mogu Bapuuerce 
Ifapuur'bue (lec. cit. p. 22). Cf. Ivanov, Borovnncrn KHHTHM M merenng, p. 11. 

5 See Vasiliev, op. cit. p. 230. Bury, op. cit. p. 277. Cf. Conybeare, The Key 
of Truth, p. lxxii. 

$ The MS. is undated. Ivanov places the composition of the story not earlier 
than the twelfth century. Its authorship, ascribed in the title to St John 
Chrysostom, is clearly apdcryphal, as the saint died more than three centuries 
before we know of any Paulicians in the Balkans. But it shows that the story 
refers to a very early period, 
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confirms the evidence of Paulician infiltration from Asia Minor 
into Bulgaria in the ninth century. 

It is thus possible to state with certainty that the Paulician 
heresy was a strong and dangerous force in Bulgaria in the third 
quarter of the ninth century at the time of its Christianization 
and the struggles between the Eastern and Western Churches.! 
Moreover, its teachers came from the Armenian colonies in Thrace 
and also directly from Asia Minor. 

It is probable that many of the latter arrived together with 
Armenian merchants. These were numerous in Bulgaria in the 
ninth century. Some of them had remained in the commercial 
centres of Anchialus and Develtus after Krum had captured them 
from the Greeks. Beside the Greek and Bulgarian merchants, the 
Armenians acted as carriers in the lively trade between Byzantium 
and Bulgaria, especially during the Thirty Years’ Peace (816-46). 
It should be remembered that Bulgaria was the main emporium 
in the trade between central and northern Europe on the one 
hand and Byzantium on the other.? Along the trade routes leading 
through Bulgaria? Armenian merchants carried Transylvanian 
salt to Moravia and the industrial products of Constantinople 
and Asia Minor to central] Europe. They brought their faith, 
Paulician or Monophysite, with them. Their mobility made them 
useful intermediaries between the Empire and Bulgaria. Armenians 
were particularly numerous in Thessalonica, whence they could 
easily penetrate into Macedonia. Armenian communities are 
attested in Macedonia from the tenth to the fourteenth century.® 


1 The same conclusion was reached by Prof. Grégoire, merely through 
a critical study of the sources of Peter of Sicily: ‘il ny a. ..aucune raison de 
douter que, vers 872, les Pauliciens ne fussent nombreux et dangereux en 
Bulgarie! (Autour des Pauliciens', B. (1936), vol. x1, p. 611). Cf. A. Lombard, 
Pauliciens, Bulgares et. Bons-Hommes en Orient et en Occident (Geneva, 1879), pp. 
1I-2I. 

2 See F. Dvorník, Les Légendes de Constantin et Méthode, pp. 222-6, who has 
brought to light many new facts showing the importance of Byzantine trade 
with central Europe from the sixth to the ninth century. Towards the middle 
of the ninth century, Bulgaria became the principal intermediary between 
Byzantium and the Moravian Empire. 

3 See E. Jireček, Die Heerstrasse von' Belgrad nach Constantinopel und die Balkan- 
passe (Prague, 1877). 

4 See G. L. F. Tafel, De Thessalonica ejusque agro (Berlin, 1839), pp. xv—xix. 

5 For the tenth century see infra, p. 147; for the eleventh, Theophylact of 
Ochrida, Epistolae, P.G. vol. est, cols. 344-9; for the twelfth, infra, p. 223; 
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Apart from the danger presented by the Paulician and Mono- 
physite Armenians, the young Orthodox Church of Bulgaria had 
to fight the proselytism of various non-Christian religions, particu- 
larly that of the Jews, colonies of whom were settled in several 
large Balkan towns and were frequently aggressive towards the 
Christians. Their presence in Bulgaria accentuated the state of 
religious confusion and swelled the number of those who ‘multi 
ex diversis locis...advenerint, qui...multa et varia loquuntur’.? 
The Responsa Nicolai tell us that a certain Jew had baptized 
many Bulgarians and that Boris, in ignorance whether he was 
a Christian or a pagan, and doubting the validity of his baptism, 
had asked the Pope for guidance on the matter.? 

According to the same document, Bulgaria had been open to 
Moslem influences in the past: Boris had asked Nicholas what he 
should do with those books which his people had received from 
the Arabs.* There is, however, no clear indication that these books 
had any great success or that Islam was preached on any large 
scale in Bulgaria at that time.? 


for the thirteenth and fourteenth, K. Jiretek, La Civilisation Serbe au Moyen Age 
(Paris, 1920), p. 63; and ‘Staat und Gesellschaft im mittelalterlichen Serbien’, 
Denkschr. Akad. Wiss. Wien (1912), vol. Gut, pt 2, p. 52. 

1 See G. L. F. Tafel, De Thessalonica, p. xiv. D. Tsukhlev, Weropus sa sirap- 
chara WbpKBA, p. 243. A large Jewish colony (‘mercatorum genti") had existed 
already in Thessalonica in the first century A.D. Like the Armenians, they 
probably spread from there to Macedonia ane to other parts of Bulgaria long 
before 864. Zlatarski, however, thinks that Jewish missionaries came to Bulgaria 
fron? southern Russia; Jewish colonies were widespread round the Sea of Azov 
even before our era, and from the eighth century they showed considerable 
proselytizing activity among the populations of the northern shores of the 
Black Sea, even succeeding in the ninth century in converting the Khazar Khan 
and nobles (Mcropma, vol. r pt 2, pp. 65-6). Cf. F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, 
Byzance et Rome, pp. 138-41, and Les Légendes de Constantin et Méthode, pp. 148—211. 

2 See supra, p. 80, n. 2. 

3 "A quodam Judaeo, nescitis utrum Christiano, an pagano, multos in patria 
vestra baptizatos asseritis, et quid de his sit agendum consulitis Resp. 104, 
P.L. vol. cxix, col. 1014. 

4 ‘De libris profanis, quos a Saracenis vos abstulisse, ac apud vos habere 
perhibetis, quid faciendum sit, inquiritis.’ Resp. 103, loc. cit. col. 1014. 

5 There is, however, some evidence that the teaching of Islam was known 
in Bulgaria for several centuries after the introduction of Christianity. See 
I. Ivanov, BoroumuckH xuÓmuru wx zerenugs, p. 368. Tsukhlev’s opinion that 
Moslem teachers came to Bulgaria from among the Bulgars of the Volga 
(Mcropxa na éburapckaTa mbpkba, pp. 242-9) cannot be more than hypo- 
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To sum up the preceding considerations, it can be said that the 
introduction and consolidation of Christianity in Bulgaria in the 
third quarter of the ninth century was considerably hindered by 
the active proselytism of Christian heretics and teachers of non- 
Christian religions, who exploited the religious instability of the 
country in their efforts to secure the adhesion of the Bulgarians 
to their. conflicting doctrines. The Bulgarian Church historian 
Tsukhlev has aptly compared Bulgaria at that time to a debating 
hall echoing with the heated contests of foreign missionaries.! 

In one sense these religious struggles had a beneficial effect on 
the Bulgarian Orthodox Church. Faced with the necessity of 
fighting heresy from the very moment of its foundation, it was 
compelled to organize itself on a unified and centralized basis. 
Though canonically subject to the authority of the Oecumenical 
Patriarch, the archbishop of Bulgaria enjoyed full autonomy in 
all matters of administration and interior discipline.? The dioceses 
(or eparchies) were organized according to a strictly hierarchical 
principle, closely modelled on that of the Byzantine Church. 
While the aim of Boris and of the Bulgarian ecclesiastical authorities 
was to restore wherever possible the ancient Christian sees which 
had existed before the Great Invasions, a number of new dioceses 
were also created 8 The majority of the sees were situated in the 
thetical. They may have come from the country of the Khazars, where they 
were numerous at that time. (See V. N. Zlatarski, M oropus, vol. 1, pt 2, p. 67.) 
Ín the first half of the ninth century a large Moslem population was trans- 
planted by the Emperor Theophilus to Macedonia. They were settled on the 
lower Vardar and became known as the ‘Vardar Turks’ (see K. Jireček, 
Geschichte der Bulgaren, p. 222, Zlatarski, op. cit. vol. 1, pt 1, p. 341, n. 2). 
F. Rački (‘Bogomili i Patareni', Rad Jugoslavenske Akademije (Zagreb, 1869), 
vol. vn, p. 98) thinks that they were responsible for spreading Islam in Bulgaria. 
Zlatarski, however, has shown that the ‘Vardar Turks’ indulged in no missionary 
activity and that they were baptized shortly after their forced emigration to 
Macedonia (op. cit. vol. 1, pt 2, p. 67). For the ‘Vardar Turks’, see F. Tafel, 
De Thessalonica, pp. 70-86; S. Novaković, Oxpmnmcka Apxmenuckonuja y 
nouerky XI Beka, Glas Srpske Kraljeuske Akademije (Belgrade, 1908), vol. 1xxvr, 
p.61. 

1 Uctopna ga ObmrapcKatTa I(5pKBa, p. 242. 

? See Zlatarski, Acrepua, vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 145, 203 et seq. 

3 See Zlatarski, ibid. pp. 208-14; Tsukhlev, op. cit. pp. 360-70; Runciman, 
op. cit. pp. 135-6. In the reign of Boris there is positive evidence for the 
existence ofthe following sees, with resident metropolitans: Ochrida, Bregalnitsa, 
Morava, Sardica, Philippopolis, Provadia, Dristra (residence of the archbishop 
of Bulgaria). 
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south-west, i.e. in Macedonia, that ancient cradle of Christianity, 
and in the north-east, which contained the cities of Pliska 
and Preslav and was thus the political and administrative 
centre of Bulgaria. Thus from the periphery of the land the work 
of enlightenment could spread to the wilder and more backward 
interior. 

This centralized organization was all the more necessary as the 
Bulgarian Church, in its efforts to consolidate Christianity in the 
land, was faced with the necessity of a twofold struggle: it may 
be said that its war of defence consisted in preserving its flock 
from heresy, while its war of attack was waged against paganism. 

The baptism of Boris had only dealt a superficial blow to 
paganism. Agelong traditions could not be uproeted by the 
spiritual and political act ofthe ruler. Evidence that pagan beliefs 
and customs survived the events of 864 is supplied by the Responsa 
Nicolai, which inform us that, in 866, many Bulgarians worshipped 
idols,! performed pagan rites before going to battlc,? wore amulets 
round the neck to obtain recovery from illness? chipped off pieces 
from a stone endowed with magical qualities,* and took solemn 
oaths on their swerds.? 

By declaring war on paganism the Church was pursuing a per- 
sistent and elusive foe. As in so many other countries, Christianity 
was forcibly imposed by the prince on his subjects, and the new 
teaching spread from the court to the mere remote districts of 
Bulgaria. This process was perforce a very slow one and into some 
parts of the country, particularly the north, Christianity scarcely 
penetrated at first, owing to the slowness and difficulties of com- 
munications and to the comparative scarcity of available clergy. 


t ‘Qui Christianitatis bonum suscipere renuunt, et idolis immolant, vel 
genua curvant.’ (Resp. 41, P.L. vol. cxrx, col. 995.) 

? * Refertis quod soliti fueritis, quando in proelium progredicbamini, dies et 
horas observare, et incantationes, et joca, et carmina, et nonnulla auguria 
exercere. (Resp. 35, ibid. col. 993.) 

? *Perhibentes quod moris sit apud vos infirmis ligaturam quamdam ob 
sanitatem recipiendam ferre pendentem sub gutture.’ (Resp. 79, ibid. col. 1008.) 

4 *Refertis quod lapis inventus sit apud vos. . ., de quo si quisquam ob aliquam 
infirmitatem quid accipit, soleat aliquoties remedium corpori suo prebere.’ 
( Resp. 62, ibid. col. 1003.) 

5 *Perhibetis vos consuetudinem habuisse, quotiescunque aliquem jure- 
jurando pro qualibet re disponebatis obligare, spatham in medium afferre, et 
per eam juramentum agebatur. (Resp. 67, ibid. col. 1005.) 
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An added obstacle was the language difficulty: originally the 
Bulgarian clergy, consisting of bishops, priests and deacons, was 
entirely Greek, and the liturgy and most of the preaching were 
performed in a language with which the vast majority of the 
people were unfamiliar.1 Among the upper class there was, as it 
has been shown, strong opposition to Christianity and a resulting 
restlessness. 'The masses, on the other hand, though they had 
accepted baptism, freely or by force, could not easily abandon their 
ancient beliefs and rites, with which their life from the cradle to 
the grave was intimately linked. As a result of this situation, the 
two ways of life, the old and the new, after the first inevitable 
clash, gradually merged and produced that ambiguous state which 
existed in various forms and at different times in all Slavonic 
and indeed in all Christian countries, and which the Russian 
Churchmen called the ‘dual faith’ (nsoespie).? The assimila- 
tion of pagan gods to the Christian saints and the adaptation of 
pagan festivities to the feasts of the Church gradually softened the 
differences between the two conceptions of life, but they were 
never able to destroy them completely. The Orthodox Church, 
often freer in this respect than the Roman Catholic? adapted 
some of the ancient rites to its own doctrines and has thus pre- 
served to the present day certain customs which are pagan in 
origin.* On the whole, however, the Orthodox Church rigorously 
denounced all vestiges of paganism, and its sermons, prohibitions, 
instructions and hagiographies contain frequent references to the 
‘dual faith Strict measures were taken, not only against 
idolatry, but also against any games or songs directly or indirectly 
connected with pagan practices. These, however, were never 
entirely successful, and, as against the incessant denunciations of 
the Churchmen, there was a mass of indistinct, ever-shifting con- 


1 V, N. Zlatarski, Acropaa, vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 204-5. 

2 See L. Niederle, Slovanské Starožitnosti — Zivot starých Slovanů, pt 11, vol. 1, 
pp. 9-12, and Manuel de l’ Antiquité Slave, vol. 1, pp. 128, 168. Valuable in- 
formation on the relation between paganism and Christianity in Russia may 
be found in E. V. Anichkov’s Astruecrso 4 penus: Pyce (St Petersburg, 1914), 
and in Mansikka's Die Religion der Ostslaven. Cf. A. N. Pypin, Mcropua pycckeit 
murenargpn (3rd ed.; St Petersburg, 1907), vol. 1, pp. 79-4. 

3 L, Niederle, Slov. ‘Staroz. loc. cit. pp. 273-4, and Manuel, vol. n, p. 168. 

4 See Slov. StaroZ. vol. x, pt 1, pp. 292, 294-5. 

5 Ibid. pt 1, vol. 1, pp. 27-8. 
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ceptions, gradually assimilating more and more Christian elements, 
but still retaining a measure of their original duality. 

But the dangers of paganism in Bulgaria were not limited to this 
passive, and often unconscious, resistance of the masses. Already 
in 866 a section of the boyars had attempted by a coup d'état to 
extirpate Christianity from the country. They had been cowed 
by Boris's energetic counter-measures and were effectively silenced 
for the rest of his reign. But when Boris retired from the throne in 
889 and entered a monastery they seized the opportunity to strike 
again. They secured the support of Prince Vladimir himself, 
Boris's eldest son and successor. Vladimir, who in contrast to 
Boris’s noted austerity led a dissolute life, completely reversed his 
father’s policy. Furthermore, he encouraged the revival of 
paganism,! ordered the destruction of churches and even started 
a persecution of the clergy.? In his monastic retreat, however, 
Boris became aware of this threat to the whole of his life-work. 
In 893 he suddenly appearéd in Pliska, rallied those who had 
remained faithful to him, reassumed the position of ruler and had 
Viadimir blinded and imprisoned. He then summoned a general 
assembly of the land, which ratified the following decisions: Boris’s 
third son, Symeon, became ruler, the capital was transferred from 
Pliska to Preslav and the Greek language was officially replaced 
by Slavonic in the whole country. His work accomplished, Boris 
returned to his monastery. The official pagan revival had lasted 
four years? Of all the measures promulgated by the ‘sbor’ 
(council) of 893 the official recognition of Slavonic as the spoken 
and written language of Bulgaria was the most far-reaching in its 
effects. This decision was directly related to an event of paramount 


1 Regino, Chronicon, M.G.H. Ss. vol. 1, p. 580: ‘Interea filius eius quem 
regem constituerat, longe a paterna intentione et operatione recedens, praedas 
coepit exercere, ebrietatibus, comessationibus et libidinibus vacare, et omni 
conamine ad gentilitatis ritum populum noviter baptizatum revocare.” 
Sigebertus, Chronicon, M.G.H. Ss. vol. vi, p. 341; Amnmalista Saxo, ibid. 
P. 575: ‘Sed cum filius eius iuveniliter agens, ad gentilitatis cultum vellet 
redire.' 

* Cf. Zlatarski, ibid. pp. 246-9. The Archbishop Joseph was imprisoned. 

3 See Zlatarski, ibid. pp. 249-60, Runciman, op. cit. pp. 134-5. A proof of 
the organic unity of Boris's religious and political policy—and of Vladimir's 
wholesale opposition to it—-lies in the fact that the latter concluded an alliance 
with King Arnulf of Germany, thus reversing his father's pro-Byzantine policy 
and reverting to that of Omortag. 
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importance in Bulgarian history which had occurred eight years 
previously: Clement, Naum and Angelarius, who, as the principal 
disciples of St Methodius, had been expelled from Moravia owing 
to the intrigues and persecution of the German clergy, arrived in 
Bulgaria in 885.1 They brought with them the Slavonic version 
of the Scriptures, translated by St Methodius, and the Slavonic 
Liturgy hitherto used in Moravia and Pannonia.? The missionaries 
were cordially received by Boris, who must have immediately 
understood that in them he had found the means of achieving his 
old wish of founding a truly Slavonic Church in which the services, 
the preaching and the very hierarchy would be close to the people. 
The work of St Clement and St Naum directly resulted in a deep 
transformation of the Bulgarian Church and of the whole religious 
life of the country and hence, as it will be shown, indirectly 
affected the growth of heresy in Bulgarta. 

Shortly after his arrival at Pliska, Clement was sent to Mace- 
donia, where he took up his residence not far from Ochrida. There 
he laboured unceasingly among the Macedonian Slavs for seven 
years; he baptized those who were still pagan, preached the Gospel 
in Slavonic, built churches, founded the monastery of St Pante- 
leimon in Ochrida and the first Bulgarian Slavonic school at 
Devol, and improved local agricultural conditions.? 

Meanwhile Clement’s companion and friend, Naum, remained 
at Pliska, where in direct collaboration with Boris and in permanent 
contact with the Macedonian school he built up a second Slavonic 
centre in north-eastern Bulgaria. He founded the monastery of 


1 See F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome, pp. 312-13; Spinka, op. cit. 
pp. 46-7. 

2 The whole question of the Slavonic liturgy in central Europe in connection’ 
with the mission of Constantine and Methodius is dealt with exhaustively in 
Dvorník's Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IXe siècle and Les Légendes de Constantin 
et Méthode. 

* Devol remained the centre of St Clements activity until his nomination 
in 893 to the bishopric of Debritsa and Velitsa. He taught Slavonic letters 
in person and prepared his pupils for the duties of réaders, subdeacons, deacons 
and priests in the Bulgarian Church. In the course of seven years, 3500 passed 
through his hands. See Theophylact of Ochrida, Vita S.,Clementis Bulgarorum 
Archiepiscopi, P.G. vol. cxxvi, cols. 1193 et seq. ; cf. N. L. Tunitsky, Ca. Damen, 
enucKon cXoseuckuit (Sergiev Posad, 1913); Zlatarski, op. cit. vol. x, pt 2, 
pp. 226-39. An extensive bibliography of works dealing with St Clement is 
given by-F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome, pp. 313-16. 
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St Panteleimon near Preslav at the mouth of the river Ticha, which 
became a second Ochrida.! 

Tn this manner the work of St Cyril and St Methodius, banished 
from Moravia and Pannonia, was saved for Bulgaria, where it bore 
abundant fruit for a time. As the result of the labours of St Clement 
and St Naum, the reign of Symeon became in many respects the 
golden age of Slavonic letters,?? when in the space of some two 
decades an astonishing number of works in Old Slavonic was 
produced. 

The school of Preslav was particularly neted for its Slavonic 
literary productions. The majority were translations and adapta- 
tions from the Byzantine Fathers? but the rest were original.* 
At first Prince Symeon himself was the chief inspiration and 
moving force in the school of Preslav. As a young man he had 
studied Greek literature and philosophy in Constantinople, prob- 
ably at the famous school of the Magnauria, where he became 
known as. fjpi&pyos. At Preslav, his knowledge of both Slavonic 
and Greek were a valuable asset to the school? 

But this very dependence on the monarch, though beneficial at 
first, rapidly became a source of weakness for the Slavonic school 
at Preslav. Symeon, who began his reign in the best traditions 
of his father, became obsessed in later years by his desire to crush 
Byzantium. His ceaseless and bitter wars with the Empire and his 
quest for external glory and prestige occupied all his attention, 
and he was not likely to devote much interest or give support to 
a group of ecclesiastical writers who were making the Byzantine 
Fathers accessible to the Bulgarians. 

Moreover, even in its most glorious period, the school of 
Preslav suffered from a dangerous defect: it remained mainly 
ecclesiastical, largely imitative and somewhat academic; its 

* See 'Tunitsky, op. cit. pp. 251-5; Zlatarski, op. cit. pp. 239-43. 

2 See S. N. Palauzov, Bex 6onzrapckore napa Cumeona (St Petersburg, 
Y D 

ECH the outstanding ecclesiastical writers of the school of Preslav: John the 
Exarch, Bishop Constantine, the monks Gregory, Khrabr and Duks, see 
Palauzov, op. cit. passim; K. Kalaidovich, Woanu, Excapx OourapcHuii 
(Moscow, 1824); Tsukhlev, op. cit. pp. 419-46; Zlatarski, op. cit. pp. 169-70, 
258-9, 347-50, 853-60. 

* These included a Slavenic grammar by John the Exarch and an apology 
for Slavonic letters by the monk Khrabr. 

5 See Zlatarski, op. cit. pp. 279-81. Cf. Tunitsky, op. cit. pp. 251-6. 
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productions were invaluable to Bulgarian Churchmen, but difficult 
of access to the masses. This, no doubt, partly explains the fact that 
the Old-Bulgarian literature, while performing the invaluable 
service of transmitting to Russia and Serbia the Byzantine tradition 
through the medium of Cyrillic, failed to develop all its potenti- 
alities in its original home.t 

It should be noted here that the failure of Bulgarian Orthodox 
literature to become firmly grounded on popular foundations 
partly explains the later growth of heterodox and heretical litera- 
ture in Bulgaria.? 

St Clement’s school of Ochrida was less literary, more educative 
and nearer to the people. Moreover, for historical and geographical 
reasons, it remained apart from the stream of Byzantinism which, 
particularly after Symeon’s death, inundated eastern Bulgaria. 
During the life of its founder it built the basis of a truly Slavonic 
Bulgarian Church, but after the death of St Clement in 916 
its apostolic activity was greatly curtailed. Here again, Symeon’s 
ceaseless wars with Byzantium seriously damaged the work of the 
disciples of St Cyril and St Methodius in Bulgaria. This work had 
the full approval and support ofthe highest ecclesiastical authorities 
in Constantinople, which was the criterion of its validity and an 
essential condition of its success. St Clement well understood this. 
Guided by his Christian principles and Boris’s will, he always 
maintained towards the mother Church of Byzantium a respectful 
and filial attitude. 

Unhappily for the Church of Bulgaria, this wise policy was not 
followed by Symeon: in his pretensions to equality with the 


1 A. N. Pypin and V. D. Spasovich, Weropun cuaBAHCKUX amrepavyp 
(2nd ed.; St Petersburg, 1879), vol. 1, p. 67. It was not until the middle 
of the fourteenth century that Bulgarian literature enjoyed a new efflores- 
cence. 

? Cf. infra, pp. 154—5. 

3 'Theinterest and sympathy with which the Byzantinegovernment regarded 
the work of St Cyril and St Methodius is shown by the following episode: after 
the collapse of Methodius's work in Moravia, some of his disciples were sold 
as heretics to the Jews. They were discovered in Venice by the ambassador of 
Basil I, who bought them and brought them back to Constantinople. The 
emperor received them with honour and provided them with benefices. Some 
of them even went on to Bulgaria, probably on Basil's suggestion, and thus 
joined their comrades who had journeyed down the Danube from Moravia. 
See F. Dvorník, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome, pp. 298-9. 
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Byzantine Basileus and to complete ecclesiastical independence 
from Constantinople, he arbitrarily raised the archbishop of 
Bulgaria to the rank of patriarch and had himself crowned ‘Tsar 
and Autocrat of all Bulgarians’. This act of rebellion against the 
Byzantine Church probably took place in 918, two years after the 
death of St Clement, and it is safe to assert that the great apostle 
of Slavdom would never have agreed to it! By placing the 
Bulgarian Church in the position of an outlaw and usurper 
towards the Oecumenical See, Symeon betrayed the work of 
St Clement. Moreover, in his desire to overthrow the Empire, 
he was forced to open his country to Byzantine influences, in an 
attempt to conquer Byzantium by her own weapons. Symeon 
was unsuccessful in his policy of violence, and in the reign of his 
son Peter Byzantine ideas and institutions overran most of Bulgaria 
and seriously crippled the Slavonic national development. In the 
widening gulf between the Hellenized Church and State and the 
masses, many of whom were ignorant, indifferent or hostile, 
the legacy of St Clement failed to play the part of cultural inter- 
mediary which it might have performed. The existence of this 
gulf between the Church and the people was, by its very nature, 
favourable to the spread of heresy. The Paulicians, in particular, 
benefited considerably from it, for the aim of their proselytism 
was precisely to detach the Bulgarian masses from the Orthodox 
Church by attacking the corruption and worldliness of the latter's 
representatives. 

Symeon's disastrous policy threatened furthermore to obscure 
the most precious gift bestowed on Bulgaria by the disciples of 
St Methodius, namely the Slavonic Liturgy. Already in the reign 
of Boris, when, after 885, it was first introduced into Bulgaria, 
it roused opposition among certain members of the local Greek 
clergy, whose exclusive position in the country as teachers and 
administrators was threatened by the vernacular liturgy and the 
consequent rise in the numbers of Bulgarian priests. Some of 
them upheld the view against the Slavonic liturgy that it was only 
lawful to worship God in three languages, i.e. in Hebrew, Greek 


1 See Zlatarski, op. cit. vol i, pt 2, pp. 399-401; Spinka, op. cit. 
pp. 52-3. Runciman; however, does not accept Zlatarski's chronology and 
places the establishment of the Bulgarian Patriarchate in 926 (op. cit. 
P. 174). 
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and Latin. The Bulgarian monk Khrabr denounced this opinion 
under the name of the ‘three. languages heresy’. 

At a time when there was harmony and understanding between 
the higher representatives of the Byzantine and Bulgarian Churches, 
the oppositien to the Slavonic liturgy of some of the local Greek 
clergy could have no more than a transitory importance, particu- 
larly as the authorities in Constantinople were openly sympathetic 
to it.2 But the mutual distrust and hatred between Bulgarians and 
Greeks, brought about by Symeon’s wars and accentuated in the 
course of the tenth century, considerably hampered the growth of 
Slavonic Christianity. It encouraged the Greeks to regard the 
Slavonic liturgy as an obstacle to their domination over the 
Bulgarian Church, and the Bulgarians to use it as a weapon of 
religious nationalism against Byzantine imperialism. Thus the 
Orthodox principle of vernacular liturgies, connected with that 
of autocephalous Churches, was frequently obscured or mis- 
understood, and the ground was prepared for the growth of 
religious nationalism in Bulgaria.® 

* In his apology for Slavonic letters, oo nucmMeHext upHopusena Xpaópa, 
written, according to Zlatarski (op. cit. p. 860) between 887 and 894. 

The notion of the three sacred languages arose fairly early in the West. 
It can be found in Isidore of Seville (&iymologiarum lib. rx, c. 1, P.L. vol. 
LXXXI, col. 326): ‘tres autem sunt linguae sacrae: Hebraea, Graeca, Latina, 
quae toto orbe maxime excellunt. His namque tribus linguis super crucem 
Domini a Pilato fuit causa ejus scripta." 

In the polemics between the eastern and western Churches, the Latins were 
sometimes accused of the ‘three languages heresy’ (see J. Hergenróther, 
Photius, Patriarch von Constantinopel (Regensburg, 1867-9), vol. m, pp. 206-8). 
The question was raised in Moravia, in connection with the opposition of the 
German clergy to the Slavonic liturgy (see N. L. Tunitsky, CB. Komment, pp. 
131-4). These considerations have led M. S. Drinov to the view that Khrabr, 
in attacking the adherents of the ‘three languages heresy’, was aiming at the 
Roman clergy (Meropmweegm nup$rueme Ha OburapcKara m»pkaa, Sofia, 
1911, pp. 46-7). But, as far as is known, at the time when Khrabr wrote 
there were no Latin priests in Bulgaria; and his accusations of heresy can.only 
have been directed against the extreme section ef the Greek party in Bulgaria 
(see also Tsukhlev, op. cit. pp. 587-689; S. Stanimirov, Meropun na sarap- 
Cara mbpx2a, Sofia, 1925, pp. 92-3). 

2 See Tunitsky, op. cit. pp. 239-48. The attitude of the Byzantine Church 
to vernacular liturgies is discussed by F. Dvorník, National Churches and the 
Church Universal (London, 1944). 

3 The term ‘nationalization of the Bulgarian Church’ used by Zlatarski 
and other Bulgarian historians to describe that union of Orthodoxy and 
Slavdom, which Boris and St Clement had largely succeeded in achieving, is 
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This extreme nationalism, which is mainly due to the loss of the 
true understanding of the Oecumenical significance of the Church, 
is often not unrelated in a general sense to the growth of heresy. 

It is now necessary to consider the development of heresy in the 
reign of Symeon and its relation to the work of St Clement and 
St Naum. 

In an immediate sense it cannot be doubted that the activity 
of the disciples of St Methodius dealt a considerable blow to heresy 
in Bulgaria. Before 885 the attacks of the heretics (in particular 
of the Paulicians) on the Orthodox Church were facilitated by the 
inevitable gulf between the Greek clergy and the Bulgarian people 
which was due to differences of language and nationality. After 
885, and especially after 893, the success of Boris and of the ‘Holy 
Seven"! in bringing the Bulgarian Church into closer touch with 
the people deprived the accusations of the heretics of much of 
their ground and enabled the Church to convert many hitherto 
obdurate pagans and to consolidate wavering Christians. Liturgical 
and hagiographical evidence mentions, among the exploits of the 
‘Holy Seven’, the extirpation of heresy. The Greek canon com- 
posed in their honour glorifies them for ‘completely destroying the 
heresy of those terrible wolves, the Massalians’.2 The Greek life 
of St Vladimir of Dioclea refers to St Clement’s extirpation of 
‘the heresy of the Bogomils and Massalians'.3 

The reference to the Bogomils is anachronistic and no doubt 
due to a later addition in the Greek version of the Life of Saint 
Vladimir, itself a translation, in many places inaccurate, of a 


unfortunate and. misleading, but aptly describes the distortions te which this 
union was later subjected: The growth of such religious nationalism can be 
observed only too frequently in the histery of the southern Slavs. 

1 The ‘Holy Seven’ (oí Geo &mrópi8noi) is the name given by the 
Orthedox Church to the seven most prominent Slavenic apostles, beginning 
with St Cyril and St Methodius. 

2 rëm alpeow AUKcv r&v Ostvóv, Maccadiavdyv, tuels TravreAG s dtreoPéoate 
(see B. Petranović, Boromuan, Uppxpa Becanscka H kpECTAHHH, Zara, 1867, 
P. 98). 

3 Symeon is described as ovvBpoueUs tol uoKkapiwtarou &yiov KAńpevTOŞ. . . 
eis &vaípsotv tfi; aipéoecos tæv BoyouiAwy Kai Macoañiavæv. ('AkoAovuO(a tot 
&yiou évBd€ou, BaciAécs, Kal peyoAou&prupos ?"lo&vvou tod BAaBiwuripou kat 
Oauparoupyoð, Venice, 1774. I have leen unable to consult this source, and 
quotefrom,V. Levitsky, Berowus.crB0—602rapcsas epecs, Khristianskoe Chtenie, 


1870, pt 1, pp. 52-8.) 
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Slavonic original! At the time of St Clement, the Bogomil sect 
had not yet arisen, but the mention of the Massalian heresy as an 
anti-Orthodox force in Bulgaria is very probably authentic and 
can be borne out by historical evidence. 

This earliest reference to Massalianism in Bulgaria is particularly 
important in view of the fact that this heresy, together with 
Paulicianism, exercised a considerableinfluenceon the Bogomilsect. 

The penetration of Massalians from Asia Minor to Bulgaria is 
prima facie a plausible hypothesis. In view of the connections 
which very probably existed in Armenia and Asia Minor between 
the Massalian and the Paulician sects? it is extremely likely that 
ainong the ‘Syrians’ and ‘Armenians’ transplanted to Thrace in 
the eighth century some at least were Massalians. Some of the 
colonists settled there in 757 by Constantine Copronymus came 
from Melitene, which was an important Massalian centre at the 
end of the fourth century and probably also in later times. This 
hypothesis 1s confirmed by the evidence of Cedrenus, who asserts 
that those Massalians who had been driven out of Syria by 
Flavian found refuge in Pamphylia and thence spread in large 
numbers to the western part of the Empire,’ which, in all prob- 
ability, means Thrace.* The testimony of Cedrenus is corrobo- 
rated by Michael Psellus, who describes the numerous Massalians 
in Thrace towards the middle of the eleventh century.? 

From Thrace the Massalian heretics could easily penetrate to 
various parts of Bulgaria in the same manner as the Paulicians, 
and there can be little doubt that by the beginning of the tenth 
century, if not before, Massalianism existed there together with 
the Paulician heresy as a threat to the Orthodox Church. Although 
the statement in the life of St Vladimir regarding the extirpation 
of Massalianism by Saint Clement is certainly an exaggeration 
(since we possess unmistakable evidence of the prevalence of this 
heresy in Bulgaria in the latter part of the tenth century), the 
reference to the saint's fight against it is perfectly acceptable. 

It is important to remark that although the Paulician and 

1 See Yu. Trifonov, Becbnara na Kosma ITpecsurepa n getnngrt, aBTOpD, 
S.B.A..N. (1923), vol. xxix, pp. 49-52. 2 Cf. supra, p. 51. 

3 Cedrenus, C.S.H.B. vol. 1, p. 516: eig 88 rä Tauguriay &vexcproav koi 
TAaUTHY Ths Ac pns ErArjpoocav, viv SE cyeSov cineiv kai Thy mAsiova BUaw. 

* Such is the opinion of J. Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, vol. x, pt 1, 


pp. 401-3. Cf. I. von Déllinger, Beitr. Sektengesch. Mittelal. vol. 1, p. 34. 
5 Cf. infra, pp. 183-8. 
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Massalian heresies in Bulgaria had numerous points of Contact 
both in their doctrines and in their common opposition to the 
Church, they always remained clearly distinct from one another. 
There were important differences in the manner of life of their 
adherents: thus we find no trace among the Paulicians of the ex- 
treme asceticism or of the extreme immorality characteristic of the 
Massalians. In contrast to the contemplative life of the latter, the 
former retained their active and warlike qualities, and whereas 
the Paulicians were noted for their aversion to monks,! the Mas- 
salians had a particular predilection for the monastic life. 

Evidence of the proselytism of the heretics in Bulgaria in the 
reign of Symeon can be found in the attack of John the Exarch 
on the ‘filthy Manichaeans and all pagan Slavs...who are not 
ashamed to call the Devil the eldest son [of God]’.? The reference 
to the pagan Slavs is significant, as it is the earliest direct indica- 
tion of the alliance between heresy and paganism in Bulgaria. 
It is indeed very probable that the heretics, in their hostility to the 
Church, appealed to those elements which were the most refractory 
to its influence and which expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
new Christian order by falling back on their old pagan traditions. 

The term ‘Manichaean’ is clearly used in a general sense by 
John the Exarch, who conforms to the common habit of Orthodox 
writers of using this epithet to designate a number of sects whose 
teaching was based to a greater or lesser degree on the dualism 
associated with the doctrines of Mani, and especially the Paulicians.? 
There is, however, no evidence that the Paulicians taught that 
the Devil was thé eldest son of God. The precise origin of this 
doctrine is unknown, but from the second half of the tenth century 
it is frequently ascribed to the Bogomils.* 

1 Cf. supra, p. 42. . 

2 [Ta ce cpamarbioTh oy60 BRCM NOMMOeHHM U CHBPBHHA MaHHXed M BCH 
HoraHuH CJO&bHe...TO me He cThgerce JUMABOJa rJ3aroxine crapbuna 
cbiHa (Ivanov, op. cit. p. 20). 

3 From the eighth century the Paulicians are described as ‘Manichaeans’ 
in Byzantine sources. See V. Grumel, Regestes des Actes du Patriarcat de Con- 
stantinople (Constantinople, 1932), vol. 1, fasc. 1, pp. 6, 27. 

4 See infra, pp. 122, n. 4, 194-6, 207. It may be of interest to observe that 
the cosmological myth of the two brothers, the elder, and evil, one, who has 
dominion over this world, and the younger, and good, one, who will inherit 


the Kingdom which is to come, occurs in Iranian Zarvanism, which, as it has 
been pointed out, had a marked influence on Manichaeism (cf. supra, pp. 14-51). 
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It is not unreasonable to claim that the growth of heresy in 
Bulgaria was indirectly facilitated by Symeon’s aggressive policy 
towards Byzantium. A strong hostility towards the Greeks spread 
among the people and did not abate during the reign of his 
successer Peter. At the same time Peter’s reign was characterized 
by extreme Byzantinization in the ecclesiastical, administrative 
and social spheres and by a policy of servility towards the Empire. 
Consequently, the heretics were now faced not only with the 
growing power of the Byzantine Church which they particularly 
disliked, but also with the increasing influence of the concomitant 
secular institutions on every aspect of Bulgarian life; it is therefore 
only natural that the Bulgarian heretics exploited the anti-Greek 
feeling in the country for their own aims. This explains the im- 
portant fact that heresy in Bulgaria, from being essentially 
a religious phenomenon, assumed in the course of the tenth 
century a distinctly social aspect.! 

For this reason the true causes and character of Bogomilism 
cannot be understood without relating its growth to the social 
and economic aspects of Bulgarian life in the tenth century. It is 
particularly necessary to consider the trend of Byzantine influence 
in Bulgaria, since Bogomilism developed in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries partly as a reaction against it. 

The influence of Byzantium on Bulgarian institutions was 
already strongly felt under Symeon, particularly after the estab- 
lishment of the Bulgarian patriarchate. In the ecclesiastical 
sphere, the organization of metropolitan and episcopal eparchies, 
begun under Boris, was completed.? The court of the patriarch 
was closely modelled on that of the Oecumenical See, with 
a patriarchal synod and a great number of ecclesiastical officials.? 
The clergy was established as a new class in the State, its legal 
powers being determined by Byzantine canon law and its sub- 
sistence assured by regular income.* Gradually, however, a gulf 
appeared between the higher clergy, metropolitans and bishops, 

1 See infra, pp. 136-8. 2 See Tsukhlev, op. cit. pp. 458-80. 

3 Ibid. pp. 482-96. Cf. M.S. Drinov, IOoxusre cxassge n BusauTHH BE 
X BEKE, pp. 71-2. 

4 Evidence of the material support received by the clergy at the time of 
Symeon can be obtained from the words of the monk Duks to John the Exarch: 


‘What other business have the priests, except to teach and to writebooks?’ 
See Tsukhlev, op. cit. p. 500. 
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who enjoyed numerous privileges and whose interests were allied 
to those of the State, and the ordinary parish priests, whose 
social position by the middle of the tenth century was often not 
very different from that of the free peasants. In the spheres of the 
court and government, many Byzantine institutions were adopted 
during the reign of Symeon. The supreme position of the autocrat 
in the State, the magnificence of the court of Preslav which held 
the provincial visitor speechless with wonder, the titles of the 
ranks in the government and civil service, were directly borrowed 
from Byzantium? It is significant that in spite of the wars between 
the two countries the relations between Byzantium and Bulgaria 
were not completely interrupted in the reign of Symeon.* 

In the first year of the reign of Peter (927) the alliance of 
Bulgaria and Byzantium was cemented by a treaty, by which the 
emperor formally recognized Peter's title of Pacttets and the 
autocephality of the Bulgarian Church; moreover, through Peter's 
marriage with Maria Lecapena, granddaughter of the Emperor 
Romanus, Byzantine influence gained astronghold at the Bulgarian 
court and the Empire a useful eye into the internal affairs of the 
State.’ 

The picture of the Byzantinization of Bulgaria in the reign of 
Peter (027-69) would be incomplete without some reference to the 
social and economic conditions, which were among the important 
causes of the growth of heresy. 

The economic structure of the Byzantine Empire was under- 
going a severe crisis in the tenth century. The power of the 
aristocracy (the Svvatoi) was growing. By their uncontrolled 
acquisition of land they were hastening the development of 
latifundia, and by buying up the free peasant and military holdings 
(so characteristic a feature of Byzantine agrarian economy in the 
seventh to ninth centuries) they were threatening to deprive the 


1 See S.S. Bobchev, Cumeonora Bburapua opt, fapoango-npasHo TERMINE, 
G.S.U. 1926-7, vol. xxit, pp. 82-4, 88. Cf. Tsukhlev, op. cit. pp. 499—500. 

* Cf. Runciman, op. cit. pp. 141-2. 

8 See Bebchev, loc. cit. pp. 79, 124-8. 

4 This can be seen, for instance, in the cerrespondence between the Patriarch 
Nicholas Mysticus and Symeon. See Drinov, op. cit. pp. 11 et seq. ; Zlatarski, 
op. cit. vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 388 et seq.; S. Runciman, The Emperor Romanus 
Lecapenus and his Reign (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 81 et seq. 

5 See Zlatarski, op. cit. pp. 526-36. 
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State of the mainstay of its military power as well as of its best 
taxpayers, thus causing serious anxiety to the central authorities. 
Moreover, the small proprietors and the ser&, in view of the 
extent and pressure of taxation, frequently resorted to the practice, 
known in the West as patrocinium and in eastern Europe as fro- 
siasia, which consisted in seeking, in return for labour and economic 
dependence, the material support and protection of the ‘powerful’. 
The Byzantine emperors, seeing the danger of the gradual feudali- 
zation of the State, took vigorous measures to protect the small 
freehold peasant against the encroaching tendencies of the 
magnates, Thus a violent struggle arose between the central 
authority and the 8uvarot, carried on during the tenth and the 
first quarter of the eleventh centuries. But this imperial policy 
had little effect, for it was opposed not only by the great land- 
owners and the very officials who were responsible for its execution, 
but also by the peasants who, under the burden of taxation, could 
not resist the attractions of patrocinium. Thus, in spite of repressive 
measures taken by the government, the development of latifundia 
and prostasia continued unabated in tenth-century Byzantium. 
The question of the precise extent to which these social and 
economic conditions prevalent in Byzantium were also to be found 
in tenth-century Bulgaria, important for a proper understanding 
of the nature of Bogomilism, has never been studied in any detail.? 
Consequently, it 1s not always possible when examining particular 


1 For the social and economic background of tenth-century Byzantium, see 
G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian conditions in the Byzantine Empire in the Middle 
Ages’, Cambridge Economic History, vol. 1, ch. v, pp. 194-223; A. A. Vasiliev, 
‘On the Question of Byzantine Feudalism’, B. (1933), vol. vm, pp. 584-604; 
Th. Uspensky, K neropun semuennagesus B Busautun, Zh. A AP. (February, 
1883), vol coxxv, pp. 323 et seq.; C. Diehl, Byzance, grandeur et décadence 
(Paris, 1919), pp. 165-71; A. Andréades, ‘Deux livres récents sur les finances 
byzantines’, B.Z. (1628), vol. xxvn, pp. 287—323. 

2 Apart from Zlatarski’s general history, S. Bobchev’s article (CumecHosa 
BE'arapus ove g»pxasHo-npasHo ruretpuie, loc. cit.) gives much useful 
information, but does net sufficiently take into account ihe gradual evolution 
of Bulgarian institutions under the influence of Byzantium. The in- 
scriptions unearthed at Pliska and interpreted by Th. Uspensky give some 
valuable indications (4boba-Plhiska, Mavepuanm rg Gonrapokux gpennocteit, 
I.R.A.LK. Sofia, 1905, vol. x). Gf. F. Dvornik, ‘Deux inscriptions gréco- 
bulgares de Philippes’, Bull. Corresp. Hellénique de I École Franç. d’ Athènes (Paris, 
1928), and V. Beshevliev, ifspsroGtnrapcnu Haumucu, G.S.U., wow. dum. 
dax. (1934), vol. XXXI, pt 1. 
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Bulgarian institutions to decide whether they were directly 
borrowed from Byzantium, whether they arose independently but 
through similar conditions, or even whether in some cases their 
origin was much earlier. Generally speaking, however, those 
institutions which existed in the reign ef Peter appear to have 
a twofold origin: some were remnants of the old Bulgar order, 
others appeared with or after the introduction of Christianity and 
clearly possess a Byzantine character. Those of the former which 
were not in contradiction with the Christian erder were retained 
and sanctioned: thus the title of boyar existed in Bulgaria before 
the Baptism and was most common in the tenth century,’ and the 
boyars, according to the Byzantine conception of authority, 
participated in some degree de jure in the divine nature of the 
tsar's power. Under Symeon and Peter many of them held titles, 
the very names of which were borrowed from Byzantium.? The 
boyars appear to correspond exactly to the two classes of Byzantine 
Suveroi, i.e. the imperial officials and the landed gentry.? But the 
precise social and economic position which they occupied in the 
Bulgarian State is not very clear.5 It seems that they were obliged 


1 See Aboba-Piiska, loc. cit. pp. 201-3; Bobchey, loc. cit. pp. 77-81; Drinov, 
op. cit. p». 82. 

2 The priest Cosmas, writing in the late tenth century, emphasizes against 
the derogations of the Bogomil heretics the sivine origin of the authority of 
the tsar and the boyars: axe napu m Goxzpe Woroms coyTé yuuneuu (M. G. 
Popruzhenko, Kosma IipecssTep, 6ozpapckwi umcatetb X Beka, Sofia, 
1936, P. 35.) 

3 See Bobchev, loc. cit. p. 80. 

4 The Bulgarian boyars were divided in the tenth century into three classes, 
the six ‘Great Boyars’, the ‘Inner Boyars’ and the ‘Outer Boyars’; the first 
‘probably comprised the Khan’s confidential Cabinet’, the second ‘were 
probably Court officers’, the third ‘provincial officers’ (Runciman, op. cit. 
p. 284); cf. Drinov, op. cit. pp. 82-4. 

5 Uspensky, in his study of the inscriptions of Pliska (Aboba-Pliska, pp. 204— 
12), analyses the expression often found on monuments in honour of the 
dead: 8perrrós &vOgcorrós uou (pov? refers to the Khan). He suggests that this 
is a translation of a Bulgar technical ierm, serving to describe a man hired to 
fight in a subordinate capacity in return for sustenance, and refers to its probable 
connection with the German comes and similarity with the Byzantine foederaius. 
If Uspensky’s hypotheses are correct, we should find in Bulgaria, by the 
eighth and ninth centuries, that personal relation between subject and ruler, 
based on the obligation of military service, which is characteristic of a pre- 
feudal state of society. Uspensky notes the frequent occurrence in Bulgarian 
sources of the term comes, in its Greek form (kóuns). In the ninth and tenth 
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to.render military service to the sovereign,! but whether or not 
they paid him tribute is not known. Equally uncertain is their 
exact territorial relation to the tsar; apparently in some cases 
they were given territorial grants, though it is very doubtful 
whether in tenth-century Bulgaria there was anything similar to 
a regular system of beneficia (or tedvoia).2 It seems more likely 
that at that time military service based on a personal relationship 
with the ruler and the tenure of land existed as separate and largely 
uncoordinated institutions. The integrated relationship between 
the two within the feudal conception of mpdvoia was achieved 
in the following century and it is only then that it becomes 
possible to speak of ‘feudalism’ in Bulgaria.® 

As in Byzantium, so in Bulgaria, these magnates, particularly 
the provincial lords or ‘Outer Boyars’, were frequently a menace 
to the central authority. In the eighth and ninth centuries, 
whenever they were strong enough, they strove to influence the 
Khan or even to control his election to the throne. Boris crippled 
their power for a time by his drastic repressions (866 and 893), 
but under Symeon and especially under Peter it rose again. The 
wars with the Empire increased their prestige and influence as 
military commanders and purveyors of man-power and, on the 
other hand, by forcing the peasants to resort to them for pro- 


centuries the term is often used in Bulgaria to describe a man of position and 
authority, usually in the military sense, and often a provincial administrator 
(see N. P. Blagoev, IIpowaxox» u xapantept Ha yapi Camyaopata 7Lpmara, 
G.S.U. 1925, vol. xx, pp. 524-8, 558), particularly in western Bulgaria (Aboba- 
Pliska, p. 212). In Bulgarian chrysobulls these magnates are sometimes 
referred to as 'Bxajyamm' or (maanmang rocnogcTBRyloniM uo mapscTB0 MM’, 
a term suggestive of a considerable degree of independence, and distinct 
from the mere 'maamamus wappcrpa mu’. (See Bobchev, loc. cit. p. 79; 
Drinov, op. cit. pp. 84-5; A. Rambaud, L’ Empire Grec au Xme siècle, Paris, 1870, 
pp. 318-23.) 

1 See Bobchev, loc. cit. p. 81. 

2 Bobchev (ibid.) assumes the generalization of the institution of trpóvoia 
already under Symeon. But this view seems untenable, since the regular 
existence of the mpóvoia cannot be certified in the Byzantine Empire before 
the second half of the eleventh century. (Cf. A. A. Vasiliev, ‘On the Question 
of Byzantine Feudalism’, B. 1933, vol. vur, p. 591.) 

3 See Th. Uspensky, SHayenMe susauTMÜckOli M lomBOCHARAIICKOM 
mpouun, S.L. pp. 3~4. 

4 Symeon, to curb the independence of the provincial magnates, was in 
the habit of appointing them to various posts in his capital (see Bobchev, 
loc. cit. p. 80). 
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tection against foreign attack, hastened the movement of feudaliza- 
tion. The growth of a new class of powerful landowners by the 
end of the ninth century coincided with a corresponding decline 
of small peasant holdings in Bulgaria and hastened the ruin 
of the agricultural commune, The increased taxation and the 
economic misery resulting from the frequent wars, particularly 
in Thrace, the perpetual battlefield between Bulgaria and 
Byzantium, were among the factors which brought about a cata- 
strophic decline in the productivity of the land and induced the 
peasants to resort to prostasia.? The terrible famine and plague 
which followed the exceptionally severe winter of 927-8? and 
several bad harvests caused the ‘powerful’ in many parts of the 
Byzantine Empire to buy up the land from the starving population 
at very low prices or in exchange fer food.* It is known that the 
famine also ravaged Bulgaria at the same time,5 and itis permissible 
to suppose that it gave a similar impetus to the movement of 
prostasia in Bulgaria. 

These economic conditions were undoubtedly conducive to the 
spread of heretical teachings. Not only did the widespread misery 
which accelerated the development of prostasta provide excellent 
food for the proselytism of the heretics, but also the gradual 
feudalization, which, in a country where the rapid inrush of 
Byzantinism accumulated all the power and wealth in the hands 
of a privileged minority, tended to deprive the masses of all means 
of economic subsistence. There is evidence that this form of social 
inequality was opposed by the Bogomils, whose successful prose- 
lytism in Bulgaria was partly due to the fact that they appeared 
as defenders of the people against their oppressors.® 

To complete the picture of Byzantine influence in tenth-century 
Bulgaria, it is now necessary to consider the development of 
monasticism; for it clearly reflects both the good and the bad 

? See I. Klincharoy, Toms Boromunb x nmeroBoTo speme (Sofia, 1927), 
pp. 108-15. 

* For the development of frostasia in Bulgaria, see Bobchev, loc. cit. pp. 88 
et seq. 

a » Constantinople the ground was frozen fer 120 days; see S. Runciman, 
The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus, pp. 226-7. 

4 C.E.H. vol. 1, p. 205. 

5 The famine in Bulgaria was accompanied by an invasion of locusts. See 
Zlatarski, op. cit. p. 518. 

$ See infra, pp. 137-8, 172-3. 
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features of this influence. Furthermore, monasticism at that time 
was not unconnected with the growth of heresy. The relation 
between Bogomilism and certain aspects of Bulgarian monasti- 
cism, which will be pointed out below, was established not through 
the Paulicians, who were opposed to the monastic ideal, but 
through the Massalians, who were notorious for spreading their 
teachings in Orthodox monasteries. For this reason an ex- 
amination of certain features of Bulgarian monasticism in the 
tenth century forms a necessary introduction to the study of 
Bogomilism. 

The reign of the Tsar Peter has been called ‘the monastic 
reign'.! It witnessed the foundation of an astonishing number 
of monasteries, particularly in southern and south-western 
Bulgaria. Macedonia contained a very large number, especially 
round Ochrida, Skoplje, Bitolj and Thessalonica; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thessalonica alone there were in Peter's time more 
than twenty monasteries, and in the mountains to the north-east of 
the city there was a continuous' chain of houses, occupied by large 
numbers of monks and nuns.? This region was known as ‘the second 
Holy Mountain’, or ‘the little Byzantium’? It is significant that 


1 See Tsukhlev,. op. cit. pp. 510 et seq. The training of Bulgarians in the 
monastic life was instituted by Boris soon after his baptism. A letter of Photius 
tells us that a number of young Bulgarians had been sent to Constantinople 
to seek the monastic vocation and had been entrusted to the Higumen Arsenius 
(Photii Patriarchae Epistola xcv, P.G. vol. cu, cols. 904—5; cf. J. Hergenróther, 
Photius, vol. n, p. 221; Zlatarski, op. cit. pp. 218-19; Dvorník, op. cit. p. 300). 
Boris himself spent the last eighteen years of his life (excepting his brief return 
to power in 893) as a monk in the foundation of St Panteleimon near Preslav. 
Symeon, in his younger days, took the monastic vows in Constantinople, but 
renounced them in order to ascend the throne. Peter was a man of great piety 
with a strong inclination for the monastic life; he showed great zeal and 
generosity in founding and endowing monasteries (see Tsukhlev, op. cit. 
pp. 512 et seq.). 

2 Tsukhlev, op. cit. pp. 518-20. 

3 This comparison is motivated by the considerable growth of monasteries 
in the Byzantine Empire in the ninth and tenth centuries, where monasticism 
had become a very powerful force, particularly after the defeat of Iconoclasm. 
Its influence was felt among all classes of the population, from the emperor to 
the peasants, and the foundation and endowment of monasteries were a common 
practice. See I. Sokolov, Cocroswe MoHanlecyBa Bb BH3aHTHHCKOiD nepkBu 
c nosoBuub IX pmo anawa XIII pera (Kazan, 1894), pp. 33 et seq.; J. M. 
Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford, 1937), pp. 159 
et seq. 
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the same province of Macedonia became the original centre of 
Bogomilism in the Balkans.+ 

The thirst for sanctity and the ascetic life was furthered by men 
of great spiritual power and popular appeal. They were the real 
leaders of the people in their hours of severe trial.2 The greatest 
of them was St John of Rila (d. 946), who lived for many years 
first as a hermit in a hollow oak and then in a cave in the Rila 
Mountains and was destined to become the patron saint of 
Bulgaria. At the places of their ascetic endeavour, generally in 
deserted spots or high up in the mountains, monasteries would 
arise, built and inhabited by their disciples and pilgrims from all 
over the country who gathered round the saints in search of 
guidance and wisdom.‘ In other cases, when the monasteries 
were founded or endowed by the tsar or other secular persons, 
they remained generally in greater contact with the outside world; 
it was there that Byzantine influence was the strongest, particularly 
through the different rules or typica, which were borrowed from 
those used in Byzantine monasteries with only slight modifica- 
tions necessitated by local conditions.? 

This search for holiness, which was one of the principal causes of 
the uncommonly rapid development of monasticism in tenth- 
century Bulgaria, was indirectly strengthened by the political, 
social and economic instability of the times. Both in Byzantium 


1 See infra, pp. 151 et seq. 

2 See Tsukhlev, op. cit. pp. 548-81. 

3 See I. Ivanov, CB. paws PANCKA yg HErOBMATS MonactTups (Sofia, 1917), 
and CbpepHa Maxegouua (Sofia, 1906), pp. 85-90. 

* Such was the origin of the celebrated Rila Monastery. 

5 The Orthodox typica are based on the rules of St Basil and St Pachomius, 
both of which were translated into Bulgarian very early (see Tsukhlev, ep. cit. 
p. 532). The most common in Bulgaria was the Studite rule, also prevalent in 
Byzantium. The monastery of Studion had a great reputation throughout the 
Balkans and was often visited by the high dignitaries of the Bulgarian Church. 
The ‘Jerusalem typicon’ of St Sabbas was introduced into Bulgaria in theeleventh 
century. Besides these traditional ¢ypica there were others composed by founders 
of new monasteries, though generally in accordance with the principles formu- 
lated by St Basil. The most celebrated of these was the typicon of Gregory 
Pacurianus, founder of the Bulgarian monastery of Bachkovo, based on the 
Studite rule. See L. Petit, *'T'ypicon de Grégoire Pacurianos pour le monastère 
de Pétritzos (Backovo) en Bulgarie', V.V. (1904), vol. x1, Suppl. no. 1. 

Beth forms of Byzantine monasticism, the coenobitic and the idiorrhythmic, 
existed in Bulgaria at the time of Peter (Tsukhlev, op. cit. pp. 532-3). 
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and Bulgaria, the monasteries appeared as the only stable places 
of retreat and peace amid the surrounding confusion and misery. 
Suffering from the economic exhaustion which followed Symeon’s 
wars with the Empire and from the periodical devastations wrought 
after 934 by invaders from the north, Magyars, Pechenegs and 
Russians, many Bulgarians looked to the monasteries as the only 
refuge from the evils of the world. Personal suffering in many 
cases undoubtedly brought about the realization of the monastic 
vocation; on the other hand, the great quantitative increase of 
monks was often prejudicial to the quality of the monasteries. 
It is in the defects numerous of the monastic life in tenth- 
century Bulgaria that we find the origin of heresy. 

The best picture of monasticism in tenth-century Bulgaria is 
painted by the priest Cosmas, in his Sermon against the Heretics, 
written soon after 972? and containing bitter attacks on the dis- 
tortions of the monastic ideal at that time.? It is significant that 
this work is directed at once against the Bogomil heresy and the 
abuses of contemporary monasticism; between the two Cosmas 
traces a definite connection.* 

He inveighs against those who enter monasteries without 
sufficient preparation or because they are unable to support their 


1 Cs, Kosmu IIpecaitrepa Caong na Epetuxn (ed. Popruzhenko; Odessa, 
1907). The following quotations from Cosmas's work are taken from the more 
recent edition of the Sermon against the Heretics by Popruzhenko: Kosma Ipe- 
cBurep, OourapcKum mucatenp X Beka (Sofia, 1936). The Sermon has been 
admirably translated into French by Vaillant and analysed in detail by 
Puech: H.-C. Puech and A. Vaillant, Le traité contre les Bogomiles de Cosmas le 
prêtre (Paris, 1945). 

? See infra, Appendix I. 

3 See in particular the chapters entitled: cownryuux» CA vepauirbx (Cosmas, 
op. cit. pp. 42 et seq.), 0 XOTHIHMX'» coTHTM B uepHera pH9H (pp. 46 et seq.), 0 
BsaTBOPHUNXD (pp. 55 et seq.). While attacking its abuses, Cosmas expounds 
with great force and insight the true purpose and significance of the monastic 
life. 

* 'The precise functions exercised by Cosmas in the Bulgarian Church are 
not known. His title of presviter suggests a secular priest of somewhat high 
ecclesiastical standing. (The ordinary village priest was generally called pop, 
e.g. Begomil himself.) Vaillant supposes that after the suppression of the 
Bulgarian Patriarchate in 972, Cosmas held a position corresponding to that 
of a vicar-general. The tone of authority which he adopts even towards the 
Bulgarian bishops certainly suggests that he occupied an influential position 
in the Church. See Puech and Vaillant, op. cit. pp. 29, 35- 
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families and who abandon their children to starvation. While 
denouncing these individual weaknesses, Cosmas also points out 
a dangerous error, based on a perversion of the true meaning of 
monasticism and a distortion of the whole Orthodox view of life, 
and apparently fairly widespread among Bulgarian monks at that 
time: the opinion that those who live in the world cannot be saved 
and that possessions, family cares, worldly occupations and miseries 
are unsurmountable obstacles to sanctity.? 

This view was tantamount to a rejection of marriage as a sinful 
capitulation to the world, and was held, according to the testimony 
ef Cosmas, by the Bogomil heretics against whom his Sermon 
is directed. It was also, however, to be found among the Orthodox, 
and the denial of the sanctity of marriage is denounced by Cosmas 
as ‘nothing but a heretical thought’ .3 

This important point of contact between heresy and monasticism 
shows that by the middle of the tenth century, if not earlier, 
heretical proselytism had been active and often successful in the 
monastic circles in Bulgaria. The condemnation of the world as 
an obstacle to salvation—and hence evil—was not, in practice, 
very different from the Paulician teaching regarding the creation 
of this world by the evil principle, especially as the Paulicians 
outwardly accepted all the doctrines of the Church and concealed 
their metaphysical dualism under the cloak of ‘pure’ Christian 
ethics. The condemnation of the world in the name of a false 
asceticism is, however, characteristic of the Massalians, whose 
direct influence one is tempted to see here, especially in view of 
their predilection for monasteries. 


^ Ame ap KTO HuDeTH Oba OTXORUT B MAHACTHIPb H He MOrUuM rM‘ 
neBu ca crTÓbraer» ux, TO oye He mune Boma ramo mujer. (Cosmas, 
op. cit.) H vru 60 ocupeHbia AM riagoMb M3MAPAWNPE. ..H BO MHO8M MAYD 
KJeHyTb H TIIATOJIODIe BECKY Donn HH cOTeN[b Hatt, H MATH Halla OCTaBH 
unt, (ibid. p. 48.) 

2 M eruaronenm HboTb MOLHO B MHpy CeMb u:0mBylie CUACTMCA, nOHe Ke 
"emm CH CCT 2KOeHOJO JIeTRMM CHOI. Emme m padorsl HaCTOAHTb BJIaJ[BIA'b 
BCMHEIXS HM OHpyjXMHH WaKOCTh BCAKA M HaCHUbA cT crap buunx». (Ibid. 
PP: 43-4-) 

3 CanemmuM...H oT Bam noOpsu 61aa3uauia CA co 3agommbu »xennmó, 
He TROPA JOCTOMHH: CIaCeHb A JKMByIUMX'b BE TBAPM Cen, Det Bb Mupy. 
(Ibid. p. 43.) Ame au CKBepHY MHA MHMp' cis cTXOJIMIUHM, M gute Cb 
7KeHOIO XYLEM, HeMOUIHe TROPA CIHaCTHCH cule KuBYWeMy, TO HMYHM'b 
nte KPOMS ech MO epeTHueckH. (Ibid. p. 58.) 
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It can thus be inferred that by the middle of the tenth century 
the Massalian heretics had succeeded in corrupting the orthodoxy 
of many Bulgarian monks. Their proselytism was undoubtedly 
facilitated by other serious defects of Bulgarian monasticism of 
the time. 

Among the principal ones was the lack of stability of the founda- 
tons. Though we possess no detailed evidence of the inner 
organization of Bulgarian monasteries in the tenth century, it is 
probable, by analogy with the situation in Byzantium, that their 
very number, the rapidity with which they sprang up, and their 
frequent dependence on secular patrons and benefactors caused 
many of them, particularly the less important, to lapse after the 
death of their founder into disrepair, neglect and eventually ruin.! 
A further element of instability appeared after 934 with the frequent 
invasions of the Magyars, Pechenegs, Russians and Greeks, and 
the consequent devastations which the monasteries suffered. 
Cosmas admits that the destruction of monasteries through enemy 
warfare increased the number of homeless and vagabond monks 
who were such a scandal in his time and who were particularly 
receptive subjects for heresy.? 

There is evidence that the bane of Byzantine monasticism, 
i.e. the frequently ephemeral nature of the monastic vows, spread 
also to Bulgaria. Symeon exchanged the cowl for the throne. 


1 See J. M. Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire, pp. 165-6. 
In Byzantium at that time there was an irresistible tendency to build new 
monasteries, instead of endowing or repairing old ones, which reached the 
point of ‘manifest disease’, and even ‘madness’ (see Zachariae von Lingenthal, 
Jus Graeco-Romanum, Lipsiae, 1857, pars m, pp. 292, 295). I. Sokolev, 
CocrosHue MOHAUlecTBA Bb BH3ANTHÄCKOÑ epKBU, pp. 98-9; Tsukhlev, op. 
cit. p. 510. The Byzantine emperors tried to check this process, which was 
ruining the State by depriving it of military man-power and taxable population. 
The novel of Nicephorus Phocas, issued in 964, forbade the building of new 
houses and urged the necessity of repairing the older ones. But no measures 
could arrest the feverish growth of new monasteries. (See G. Schlumberger, 
Un Empereur Byzantin au Xe siècle, Nicéphore Phocas, Paris, 1890, pp. 387-92; 
Sokolov, op. cit. pp. 97-116.) 

2 Cosmas, op. cit. pp. 51: Ale MH TM CXyuHT CA pachnara CH MBCTY 
HàllecTBleMb paTHHX'b MAM UHOIO BHHOIO. 

3 In Byzantium, men would enter monasteries when faced with defeat or 
failure in their public life and not uncommonly would resume their secular 
existence if fortune favoured them once more. (See Hussey, op. cit. pp. 


162-3.) 
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Monasteries were often used as prisons, where the dangerous 
enemies of the tsar could be conveniently confined for life: thus 
Symeon, to assure the throne for his second son Peter, forced his 
eldest son Michael to enter a monastery. Peter dealt similarly 
with his younger brother John who had conspired against him. 
Naturally enough, these so-called monks were usually only birds 
of passage and sought the first opportunity to escape from 
their monasteries and to resume the pursuit of their secular 
ambitions. 

These inherent defects of Bulgarian monasticism in the tenth 
century explain the sorry picture of it painted by Cosmas. He 
devotes a large part of his Sermon against the Heretics to exposing 
particular defects and vices of the monks he observed. He attacks 
the hypocritical monks, the image of the Biblical Pharisees,? and 
depleres the inability of so many to shake off their worldly inclina- 
tions. Some, he complains, live unchastely, as ‘an object of 
ridicule for men’,® are ‘slaves to their bellies and not to God’,* 
indulge in idle gossip and, like the gyrovagi of western Europe, 
wander from house to house relating their adventures in foreign 
lands,’ suffer from a restlessness which drives them to pilgrimages 
to Jerusalem and Rome, instead of remaining in their cells and 
obeying their higumen;? others, unable to endure the numerous 
prayers and rigorous fasts prescribed by the rule, return to the 
world.? Cosmas devotes a chapter to the pitfalls of the eremitical 
life and rebukes those monks who, wishing to avoid obedience to 
their superior or because they cannot live in peace with their 
brethren, leave their monasteries and become a law unto them- 
selves; they lead a worldly life, engage in trade and business and, 


1 See V. N. Zlatarski, Acrepus, vol. r, pt 2, pp. 516, 536. 

2 Me oyMOKpBITOMb oyuogo6unne cA. (Cosmas, op. cit. p. 49.) 

3 (JBM B AHX CBOH EHH IOCMIOTS, CMBXY cyme ueZzoBbkoMb. (Ibid. 
P. 43.) 

4 {pegy cywe paéu a ne Bory. (Ibid. p. 47.) 

5 Mann ze HnpexojmurTb wt ROMY Bb oun gan He 3ATBOPAWHJE wT 
MHOFOpbubs oycrb CBOMX'b noBbjpainte x npunsarajne Ceman Ha nb 
8eM3AX. (Ibid. p. 43.) 

8 QyrxonsuTb Bb lepycalum?, inu me B Pumb, M Bb npouas rpaxs m Tako 
TOMATI CA BLSBpalialoT CA B OM CBOA. (Ibid. p. 43.) 

* Mnosb...coT XOWAMMX B MOHACTHDH, He MOTOYDIHX' e Yepnuru cy mux Ty 
MONUTBD M TPOYHOBL npuébramTP M BOSBpaujaloT CH AKH ICH Hà CBOA 
GzesoTzuu. (Ibid. p. 46.) 
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puffed up with pride, try by every means to gain the reputation 
of holy men. 

Thus the main characteristics of the Byzantine influence on the 
cultural life of Bulgaria in the tenth century are apparent in Bul- 
garian monasticism. From one point of view this influence was un- 
deniably very beneficial, for it made accessible to the Bulgarian 
people the treasures of the Orthodox tradition, carefully preserved 
in Byzantium throughout the ages, and the civilizing power of the 
Empire in the intellectual, political and social spheres; in this 
respect Bulgaria became the eldest daughter of Byzantium, her 
treasured heir and the transmitter of her civilization to the 
other Slavonic peoples. But from another point of view Byzantine 
influence brought with it inherent defects from which the Empire 
at that time was suffering and many of which became accentuated 
in Bulgaria. This is particularly clear in the case of monasticism, 
which, in its new home, was not always able to resist heretical 
tendencies. Moreover, the Byzantinization of Bulgarian life was 
so violent and sudden that it met with strong resistance from many 
sides; in the reign of Peter this inner struggle created a dangerous 
social and economic rift in the country which, again, furthered the 
cause of heresy in Bulgaria. 

The wholesale introduction of Byzantine customs and institu- 
tions was effected with the direct co-operation of the Tsar Peter, 
of his uncle the Regent Sursubul, and of that section of the boyars 
who gained titles and position owing to their collaboration with 
or subservience to Byzantium. But in the people as a whole there 
was strong opposition to the foreign influence and a violent dislike 
of the Greeks.? Moreover, those boyars who remained loyal to 
the policy of Symeon were new in opposition to Peter’s pro- 
Byzantine government which, in their opinion, threatened to 
swamp Bulgaria in a sea of Hellenism. ‘Symeon’s nobles’,? for 


i O sarBopHuuubx'. (Cosmas, op. cit. pp. 55 et seq.) The wandering monk 
or cleric (the gyrovagus or clericus vagus) was the bane of medieval monasticism in 
eastern and western Europe. Helen Waddell has collected the most important 
passages from the acts of the Church councils condemning those menks and 
clerics who break the rule of stability. (The Wandering Scholars, 7th ed., London, 
1942, pp. 244-70.) 

2 See M. S. Drinov, Omusbie carane m BusanTua Bb X BeKe, pp. 70-1. 

3 The Byzantine chreniclers call them of peyiotaves ToU Zuugcu (see 
Zlatarski, op. cit., vol. 1, pt 2, p. 537). 
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this reason, fomented a series of revolts with the object, according to 
the old tradition of Bulgarian politics, of replacing Peter by their 
own candidate, first by his younger brother John (in 928), then by 
his elder brother Michael (in 930). The first rebellion was brutally 
crushed, the second more serious and widespread—ended with 
the timely death of its ringleader. In this case a large district of 
Macedonia appears to have been in open revolt against the 
authority of the tsar.! 

In this manner all outward opposition to the Byzantine in- 
fluence in Bulgaria was successfully repressed in the reign of 
Peter. The consequent weakening of the Slavonic element in 
all national institutions was among the principal causes of the. 
collapse of Bulgarian independence in the beginning of the 
eleventh century and of the establishment of Byzantine domination 
over the country for 168 years. During this period the resistance 
to Byzantine oppression was carried out from within by the 
Paulicians and the Bogomils. 


From the preceding facts and considerations we may draw the 
following conclusions: 

By the middle of the tenth century, the Orthodox Church of 
Bulgaria appears on the surface firmly established owing to the 
policy of centralization which was carried out according to 
Byzantine principles by Boris, Symeon and Peter. But in reality 
the situation of the Church was most critical. It was seriously 
affected by the religious, social and economic unrest which reigned 
in Bulgaria throughout the tenth century. The country was still 
rent by the ethnic and social dualism which had caused so much 
disorder in the past three centuries. The three Christian monarchs 
of the past century were unable to destroy this dualism owing to 
the lack of continuity in their policy. Boris’s work of peacefully 
building a Christian State under the guidance of Byzantium was 
undone by Symeon, who, in his attempts to destroy the Empire, 
brought economic ruin on his country and almost entirely 
neglected the work of inner reconstruction. However, so long 
as he lived, the very strength and prestige of his personality 
kept the country together and ensured its political power. But 
after Symeon’s death his son Peter broke away from his father’s 


2 See Zlatarski, ibid. pp. 536-9; Runciman, op. cit. pp. 187-8. 
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policy and, incapable of resisting the inrush of Byzantine 
influence, provoked several revolutionary movements which 
weakened the country and laid it open, after Peter’s death, to 
foreign invasions and inner anarchy. These inconsistencies and 
waverings strengthened the various centrifugal forces which 
were working against the centralizing policy of the monarchs 
and in opposition to the Church and to the State. The con- 
dition of the Bulgarian Church at that time was not such as 
to command unqualified obedience and respect. Its prelates in 
many cases had become Byzantinized and had lost that contact 
with the people which had been the strength of men like St 
Clement. The minor clergy, monks and parish priests, could not 
escape the accusation of intellectual and moral decadence leveiled 
against them by Cosmas. These shortcomings of many sections 
of the clergy considerably strengthened paganism and heresy, 
the two principal enemies of the Church. The former was still 
by no means overcome in the tenth century, and the ‘dual 
faith’ continued to live in the people! Heresy, sometimes con- 
nected with paganism, developed in Bulgaria as a result of two 
factors: on the one hand, a basis of Eastern dualistic doctrines, 
Paulician and Massalian, which penetrated to Bulgaria as a result 
of the colonizing policy of the Byzantine emperors, and on the 
other, pre-existing and contemporary conditions in Bulgaria ex- 
ceptionally favourable to the spread of anti-ecclesiastical teachings. 
During the first part of the tenth century, however, as far as it is 
possible to judge, Bulgarian heresy remained somewhat indistinct 
and unformed. The boundaries between Paulicianism and Massalia- 
nism and between both these heresies and paganism are not yet 
clear. Heresy in Bulgaria was awaiting a leader who would unify 
the various teachings of the heretics and organize more effectively 
the struggle against the Church. 


1 According to the Life of St Naum, at the beginning of the tenth century 
some Macedonian Slavs still worshipped stones and trees, See L. Niederle, 
Zivot starých Slovanů, vol. x, pt 1, pp. 28-9. Paganism is attacked by John the 
Exarch (see supra, p. 95). Cosmas also complains of the sway that pagan 
beliefs and rites hold over the people: Mosu 6c wr genppbrct, naue Ha urps 
TeKyT, He B UEPKBU, M KOIHyHH X ÓXAAK apart Nave RHHPb...]à NO 
ucruHb mbere bno HapsuaTM xpHMcTiaHB TBOPAUIMX TAKOBAN...alle CO 
TyYCJIbMH H IJIeckaHieMb H IrboubMu Dbrcencprunp BUHO MİTE X CpHIHAM' M 
CHOMP H BCAKOMY Ooyueni: COTƏHMHY Bbpywrs. (Popruzhenko, op. cit. p. 74.) 
In the eleventh century St George of Iberia baptized a pagan Slavonic tribe 
in Thrace (see Tsukhlev, op. cit. p. 170). 
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BOGOMILISM IN THE FIRST 
BULGARIAN EMPIRE 


I. The beginnings of Bogomilism: A letter of the patriarch of Constantinople 
to the tsar of Bulgaria. The ‘ancient and newly appeared. heresy’. Fusion 
of Paulician and Massalian doctrines, The priest Cosmas, the ‘pop’ Bogomil 
and. the name Bogomils. How to recognize a Bogomil. 

il. The teaching of the Bogomils: Their doctrines and their ethics. The organiza- 
tion and discipline of the Bogomil community. The Bogomils and contemporary 
society; their social anarchism. Two basic trends of Bogomilism: dualism and 
refermation of Christianity. Reasons for its success. Bogomilism and the other 
Bulgarian dualistic sects. 

TIL The growth of Bogomilism in Macedonia: Bogomilism after the death of 
the Tsar Peter. New transplantations of heretics to Thrace and Macedonia. 
Reasons for the growth of heresy in Macedonia in the late tenth century.. The 
Tsar Samuel and Bogomilism. Macedonia as the cradle of Bogomilism. 


Towards the middle of the tenth century a twofold transformation 
can be observed in the Bulgarian heretical sects: on the one hand, 
the teachings of the Paulicians and the Massalians, hitherto Jargely 
uncoordinated and distinct from one another, now coalesced; on 
the other hand, sectarianism ceased to be a predominantly foreign 
movement in Bulgaria and assumed specifically Slavonic charac- 
teristics. The outcome of this fusion of the two early dualistic 
heresies and of this Slavicization was Bogomilism. 

Our earliest evidence of this transformation is contained in 
a letter written by Theophylact, patriarch of Constantinople, to 
Peter, tsar of Bulgaria! Theophylact was the fourth son of the 
Emperer Romanus Lecapenus and the uncle of Peter’s wife 


1 This document was first published from a photograph of the original in 
the Ambrosian Library in Milan by the Russian scholar N. M. Petrovsky, 
ThichMo narpwapxa HKoucramtmHononbckoro Oeohunaxnra yapo Bonrapum 
Tlerpy : Izvestiya otdeleniya russkogo yazyka i slovesnosti Imperatorskoy Akademii Nauk 
(1913), vol. xvu, tom. 3, pp. 356-72. (A Russian translation is appended to the 
Greek text.) A Bulgarian translation tegether with a brief historical survey of 
the document can be found in V. N. Zlatarski's Acropux, vol. 1, pt 2, App. x1, 
pp. 840-5. A French synopsis of the letter is given by Grumel (Regestes des 
Acies du Patriarcat de Constantinople, vol. 1, fasc. 2, pp. 223 4) and an abridged 
English translation by V. N. Sharenkoff (4 Study of Manichaeism in Bulgaria, 
New York, 1927, pp. 63-5). 
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Maria-Irene.! An exact determination of the date of this letter 
would contribute in a large measure towards the solution of the 
problem of the origins of Bogomilism. Unfortunately, however, 
the letter can only be dated approximately. It appears from the 
text that Peter had appealed to the patriarch for guidance on the 
manner of dealing with a ‘newly appeared’ heresy in Bulgaria 
and that Theophylact had sent him a reply; Peter, however, 
wrote back, requesting a clearer and fuller explanation.? Theo- 
phylact's first letter has not come down to us; our document 
is his second reply, composed after a careful study of the new 
heresy from Bulgarian sources, and 'in plain letters', as the tsar 
had requested.3 Hence it cannot have been written at the very 
beginning of the patriarchate of Theophylact, who occupied the 
Cecumenical See from 2 February 933 to 27 February 956, 
particularly as he became patriarch at the age of sixteen and could 
scarcely have given the husband of his niece such fatherly advice 
while still in his teens. The letter can be dated with the greatest 
probability between 940 and 950.5 Theophylact describes the 
heresy which confronted Peter as ‘ancient’ (roAcnds) and at the 
same time as ‘newly appeared’ (veopavotis).6 He defines it as 
Manichaeism mixed with Paulicianism.? The significance of this 
definition will become clear from the patriarch’s exposition of the 


1 Petrovsky (loc. cit. p. 361, n. 2) erroneously states that Peter's wife was 
the sister of Theophylact. In reality, however, she was the daughter of 
Christopher Lecapenus, brother of Theophylact, and hence the niece of the 
patriarch. Sec S, Runciman, The Emperer Romanus Lecapenus, p. 97. 

? Enel Se co: kai HSn ment tis veopavots Avreypégr xarà rà épornévra 
aipéonos, koi vOv rpavóTspóv Te Kai Bie€wSixwtepov ypáépopev aA, cos émreg]- 
Tnoos. (Ibid. p. 362.) 

3... TeAectepov &voqia&óvres ÈE Úv ToU Bóy ueros Td &&&yto ov. l'p&qouev Dé 
cagel Ady, yuuvé "fue TE Trp&yuorcra, Sià Arrv ypoqgié&rov, kao H€iocas. 
(fbid.) In explaining the meaning of Eé Arr&v ypappdtov, Grumel (op. cit. 
p- 223) adopts the interpretation of L. Petit (‘Le Monastére de N.-D. de Pitié’, 
LRAT. vol. vi, Sofia, 1900, pp. 134-6), who takes plain letters to mean 
separate letters, i.e. uncial letters. Theophylact’s first letter seems to have 
been very hard to read for Peter, who must have been unfamiliar with the 
Byzantine cursive. 

4 See Grumel, op. cit. p. 222. 

5 See Zlatarski, op. cit. vol. 1, pt 2, p. 563, n. 1. 

8 Loc. cit. pp. 362, 365. 

7 Mavrxoicuós...éoTi, rrauAavicuc? ouuuryris, fj roUtov Bucotpeta (loc. cit. 
p. 363). 
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doctrines of the new heresy which was causing Peter so much un- 
easiness. But itis obvious that he distinguished it from Paulicianism, 
while recognizing the connections between the old and the new 
heresies. 

The teachings of the heretics are briefly set out by Theophylact 
in his list of anathemas to be used against them by the Bulgarian 
Church. All except one can be found in Peter of Sicily's 
Historia Manichaeorum and are hence undoubtedly Paulician.! 
These are the dualism between a Good and an Evil Principle, 
the one the creator ef Light, the other the creator of Darkness, 
Matter and all the visible world ;? the rejection of the Mosaic Law 
and the Prophets as originating from the Evil Principle;? the 
Docetic Christology, according to which the Incarnation, Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection of our Lord were only kcrà govtaciav 
«ci 8Sóknoiv, and not ker& &Ańðsav;4 the denial of the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist and the figurative interpretation of the 
Words of Institution as referring not to the Body and Blood of 
Christ, but to the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles;? the denial 
of the virginity of Our Lady and the assertion that she was the 
‘higher Jerusalem "8 

The influence ef the Historia Manichaeorum is apparent in Theo- 
phylact's letter. Not only is the patriarch's fermulation of the 
Paulician doctrines practically identical with that of Peter of 
Sicily, but the heresiarchs ef the ‘ancient and newly appeared 
heresy’ to whom Theophylact devotes his four last anathemas 

1 Cf. supra, pp. 38-42. 

2 'O 850 dpyds Aéycew kal TioTevov due, &yaOrjv Te Kal kakv, Kal &AAov 
POTOS TroINTI Kal GAAov vukrós,. . . &váOeuo; Éo Too. 

Tote Tov movnpòv 81&BoAov rrointiy Urdpxev kai &oyovra "fe Ans kal Tod 
dpwpévou rovrov Kóogovu Toure xai TÕV ocpu&rov hudv kevoAoyoUotv, å&váðeua. 
(Loc. cit. p. 364.) 

3 Tois Tòv puoocatdkóv vópov kokoAoyoUoc1 Kal Tote Trpogryres uf] evar Aéyouciv 
ard ToU &ya8o0, davabeua. (Ibid.) 

* Tote tov... Yiov kai Aóyov ToU OesoŬ. ..katà pavtaciav Kal 
ov Kara OGAdënou avOpwrov xwpis &uaptias yeyovevar BAaoonuoUoctv. . . .ToIs 
TOv oTaupov Kal Tov Odverrov TOU XpiooU Kai Thy dvactaaw de SoKndw gavta- 
c1ockoTroUgiv, a&vadeua. (Ibid. p. 365.) 

5 Tote pt) kar& &Xr9erov. odua XpicroU Kal alya meotevouoiv, TÒ U^ AóToU 
iv réi "Aébere, gäere" vois &rooróAo!s pr8&v te Kal ErriSobev, GAAG TO Eùay- 
yédov Kal tov ’"AtréaTaAov TeparroAoyoUciv, &vá&ðeua. (Ibid.) 

$ Tots thy “Yrrepayiav Oeotdxov ut) Thv TlapBévovy Mapíav,. .. &XA& thy &voo 
‘lepoucoAny,...Anpwdotior, évaGeua. (Ibid.) 
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are enumerated in the same order as in the Historia Manichaeorum A 
Moreover, it seems that the Tsar Peter himself was not ignorant 
of Paulicianism: the rapid enumeration by the patriarch of the 
ancient heresiarchs with scarcely a word of comment suggests 
that Peter was already in some measure familiar with these 
personages. As it is unlikely that Theophylact’s first letter to 
Peter contained any detailed reference to them, since we know that 
it was brief, it is legitimate to conclude that the tsar was probably 
acquainted with the treatise of Peter of Sicily, which must have 
reached Bulgaria at the end of the ninth century.” 

However, one heretical doctrine mentioned by Theophylact 
is of a non-Paulician origin: the heretics, he writes, reject lawful 
marriage and maintain that the reproduction of the human 
species is a law of the demon.® This exaggerated and distorted 
asceticism, essentially characteristic of Bogomilism, is a logical 
consequence of metaphysical dualism, according to which Matter, 
the product of the Evil Principle, is a source of limitation and 
suffering for the divinely created soul; hence marriage, as the 
means of reproduction of Matter, is to be condemned and avoided. 
The Paulicians, however, somewhat illogically, did not apply 
their dualistic teaching to this particular sphere of ethics: their 
active and warlike mode of life no doubt prevented them from 
indulging in any extreme form of asceticism. Abstention from 
sexual intercourse was enforced on the ‘elect’ of the early Mani- 
chaean sect* and Theophylact clearly uses the term ‘ Manichaeism’ 
to describe this particular teaching.’ But there is no serious evi- 
dence to suggest that any real Manichaeans existed in the Balkans 
at that time and hence that Manichaeism could have exerted 
anything but an indirect influence on Bogomilism.5 In Bulgaria, 

1 These are the Egyptian Scythianus, his disciple Terebinthus, Mani, Paul 
and John (the two sons of Callinice), Constantine, Symeon, Paul, Theodore, 
Gegnesius, Joseph, Zacharias, Baanes and Sergius. (Loc. cit. pp. 365-7.) Cf. 
Petrus Siculus, Historia Manichaeorum, P.G. vol. crv, cols. 1257-1300. 

? Cf. supra, p. 30. 

3 "Tote tov eŭvopov y&pgov á&8eroÜci Kal ToU Boiuouoe due vouoOroíav Tijv 
ona ToU yevous fiuGw Kai S1auovüv Sucgrnuoüciv, &váOsua. (Loc. cit. pp. 
364-5.) 4 See supra, p. 6, n. 2. 

5 [t is interesting to note that in contrast to nearly all medieval Byzantine 


writers ''heophylact does not identify Paulicianism and Manichaeism. 
$ See Puech and Vaillant, Le traité contre les Bogomiles de Cosmas le prêtre, 


pP .304-16. 
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as we have seen, the condemnatien of marriage was taught by 
the Massalians and was implicit in certain distorted forms of 
Orthodox monasticism. Although precise evidence on this point 
is lacking, it seems probable that this teaching developed in the 
tenth century from the interaction of Massalian dualism and 
the unbalanced asceticism and acosmism of certain monastic 
circles, which found its justification in a dualistic metaphysic of 
matter. 

The significance of Theophylact’s definition of the new heresy 
as ‘Manichaeism mixed with Paulicianism’ now becomes clear: 
the first term refers to the teaching of the Massalians, and particu- 
larly to the condemnation of marriage, the second to the doctrines 
of the. Paulicians as described in the Historia Manichaeorum. More- 
over, this Bulgarian heresy was ‘ancient’ because its component 
parts, Paulicianism and Massalianism, were both old heresies and 
had existed in Bulgaria for probably more than a century; yet 
it was ‘newly appeared’ because a fusion had recently occurred 
between a number of teachings of both these sects, which resulted 
in the rise of a new heresy. This new heresy, which became the 
most important Bulgarian and indeed Balkan sectarian move- 
ment, was later given the name of Bogomilism. 

The measures prescribed by the patriarch against the new 
Bulgarian heretics are particularly interesting, as they show that 
in spite of his correct analysis of the ‘ancient and newly appeared 
heresy’, Theophylact was ignorant of its real origin. He writes: 
‘their leaders and teachers of dogmas alien to the Church who 
reject and curse their own impiety are to be rebaptized, according 
to the 19th canon of the [first] Council of Nicaea....For their impiety is 
Manichaeism mixed with Paulicianism.’1 Now the 19th canon of the 
Council of Nicaea is concerned with the rebaptism not of Paulicians, 
who did not yet exist in the fourth century, but of ‘Paulianists’ or 
the followers of Paul of Samosata.? The theory that the Paulicians 
were descended from Paul of Samosata was held by a number of 
Byzantine theologians, but, as it has been shown, without the 


1 Loc. cit. pp. 362-3. [The italics are mine.] 

2 See G. Rhalles and M. Potles, Zúvraypa t&v ðeiwv. . .kavóvov. (Athens, 
1852), vol. x, pp. 158-9; cf. Theodore Balsamon, In Can. XIX Conc. Nicaen. I, 
P.G. vol. cxxxvu, col. 308: TTauAtavicrai. . . elotv oi &rró Tatou ToU Lapocatéas 
KaTay óuevor. 
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slightest justification.* This confusion between the Paulicians and 
the adherents of the heretical bishop of Antioch, which seems to 
have been current in Byzantine circles at least as early as the ninth 
century, explains the fact that the patriarch, while rightly ascribing 
to the Bulgarian heretics doctrines which he derived from the 
Historia Manichaeorum, at the same time described their teaching not 
as lTeuAuaevicuós, but as NovAiavioyuds, and ordered them to be treated 
according to the measures prescribed by the First Oecumenical 
Council with regard to the followers of Paul of Samosata.? 

It can thus be supposed that many of the patriarchal injunctions 
appeared irrelevant to the Tsar Peter: what he wanted was not 
a pronouncement on the various degrees of validity of heretical 
baptism? (since this sacrament was rejected by Paulicians, Mas- 
salians and Bogomils* alike, and hence the problem of whether 
they were to be rebaptized or not could never arise), but precise 
instructions on the method of dealing with the ‘newly appeared’ 
Bulgarian heresy. The sole practical advice given by Theophylact 
concerned the application to the heretics of the Christian secular 
laws (oi mots vOv xpicTiovóv vópoi: while remarking that 
the rightful punishment was death, especially when heresy spread 
like a disease, the patriarch nevertheless urged the tsar to avoid 
excessive severity and to strive continually (2m «oi ém) for the 
conversion of the heretics by the force of persuasion. 

But in spite of the failure of Theophylact to understand the true 


* Cf. supra, pp. 55-7, and G. Bardy (Paul de Samosate, pp. 43-4), who also 
discusses the question of the 19th canon of the Council of Nicaea. (Ibid. 
PP: 412-23.) 

2 The same confusion was made by Theodore Balsamon in his commentary 
on the rgth canon (loc. cit. col. 301): TavAiaviorai Aéyovrot of TTauAiktavot. 

3 Theophylact issued the following prescriptions: those who abjure their 
heresy and return to the Church are to be classed into three groups: (1) the 
heretical teachers should be rebaptized and the orders of their priesthood 
declared null; (2) those who lapsed into heresy through simplicity or ignorance 
should not be rebaptized, but merely anointed with chrism; their priests 
should be received after abjuration; (3) those who, without accepting any 
false doctrine, were unsuspectingly led to listen to the teachers of heresy axe 
to be treated as follows: the laymen should be received into the Church after 
an exclusion of four months from the Sacraments, the priests should retain 
their orders. As for those who persist in their heresy, the Church leaves them 
to perpetual condemnation. (Loc. cit. pp. 362-4.) 

4 See infra, pp. 129 30. 

5 Petrovsky, loc. cit. pp. 364, 367. 
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origin of the new Bulgarian heresy, his letter remains a document 
of considerable importance. Not only does it show that by the 
middle of the tenth century the Paulician sect was widespread 
in Bulgaria, but it is also the earliest source pointing to the amalga- 
mation of Paulician and Massalian teachings which formed the 
basis of Bogomilism. 

The evidence concerning the Bogomil heresy supplied by the 
letter of the Patriarch Theophylact is confirmed and at the same 
time considerably enriched by the Sermon against the Heretics of the 
priest Cosmas, composed in the second half of the tenth century, 
probably soon after the death of the Tsar Peter in 969.2 Though 
written in a polemical, and often heated tone, its description of 
Bogomilism is very concrete and reasonably objective. Cosmas’s 
treatise is a vivid and detailed account of an eyewitness and 
occupies, among the sources concerned with Bogomilism, a position 
of unique importance? 

After a short introductory discourse on the significance of 
heresy and an enumeration of some ancient heresiarchs, Cosmas 
writes: ‘And it came to pass that in the land of Bulgaria, in the 
days of the Orthodox Tsar Peter, there appeared a priest (pop) by 
the name of Bogomil, but in truth “not beloved of God" .* He 
was the first who began to preach in Bulgaria a heresy, of whose 
vagaries we shall speak below.” 


1 Cono cBaTaro Ko8MB npeaBuTepa Ha eperukbr nmpenp$buie n nooyuenie 
cT GomecTBeHHEX KHHr. For editions of this work, see supra, p. 104, n. I. 
The hotly debated probiem of the original form of Cosmas's work seems 
to have been satisfactorily solved by Zlatarski (Ckouero Gecent mnmamucaa 
Kosma IIpecsurep? Sbornik statey o chest? M.S. Drinova, Kharkov, 1904) and 
by Popruzhenko (Kosma Upecsurep, I.R.A.I.K., Sofia, 1911, vol. xv), who have 
shown: (1) that the Sermon was originally written and not spoken; (2) that it 
was written as one whole, but was later divided into chapters. 

2 The problems of chronology connected with Cosmas are discussed in 
Appendix I. 

3 This position is admirably defined by Puech (op. cit. pp. 129-45). 

4 This is a pun on the name of Bogomil, the Slavonic translation of OsóqiAos, 
ie. ‘the beloved of God’. Bory me mmis means ‘not beloved of God’. 

5 from cumyuuc Bb Sonrapbkctin sexum B ben npasesbpnuaaro napa 
IIerpa ObicTs noms umeuems BoryMEJS, a no uctunb penya Bory He muss, 
"me uada Neppoe y'"mru epech B gemin Oourapcrs, wre GATE Ha npezaute 
unongyme cxaxkemb. (Popruzhenke, op. cit. p. 2). The usual and correct form 
of the heresiarch’s name is Borowmxs. Borymmurs is used here by Cosmas to 
introduce the words Bory ge Mu. Cf. Puech, op. cit. p. 54, n. 3. 
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That this new heresy was first taught in Bulgaria in the reign 
of Peter by the priest Bogomil is confirmed by. a thirteenth- 
century Bulgarian document, the Synodicon of the Tsar Beil) 

Apart from the evidence of these sources, which show that the 


pop Bogomil was a contemporary of the Tsar Peter (927-69), we 
know next to nothing about the person of the greatest heresiarch 
of the southern Slavs.2 A Russian sixteenth-century document 
mentions him as a writer of heretical books in Bulgaria? It is 
probable that Bogomil taught before the composition of Theo- 
phylact’s letter to Peter, i.e. in the late thirties or the early forties 
of the tenth century.* The fact that Theophylact does not mention 
his name cannot be taken as proof that Bogomil only began to 
spread his teaching after the composition of the patriarch’s second 
letter to Peter. In fact, the ‘mixture’ of Paulicianism and 
Massalianism which we find in Theophylact’s analysis of the new 
heresy is eminently characteristic of the teaching of Bogomil,® 


* Cf. infra, p. 238. 

2 I. Klincharov (IIorrs Borowus x HeroBoTo BpeMe, pp. 22-30) has no 
difficulty in showing that the doubts sometimes cast on the historicity of 
Bogomil are without foundation. But Klincharov’s own highly imaginative 
and idealized portrait of Bogomil (ibid. pp. 32-3) bears little or no relation 
to the evidence of the sources. In particular, there seems to be no serious reason 
for believing that Bogomil belonged to ‘a Slavonic noble family’ (p. 32). 
However, Klincharov's view that Bogomil lived in Macedonia is, in view of 
our present knowledge of the origins of the Bogomil sect, quite acceptable. 

3 I. Ivanov, Boromusicku KHHMTE H uerenn, p. 50. 

4 Puech’s assertion (op. cit. p. 289) that Bogomilism appeared in the first 
quarter of the tenth century, perhaps even as early as 915, does not seem 
to me to be based on conclusive evidence. The fact that John the Exarch 
before 927 mentions the heretical belief that the Devil is the eldest son of God 
(cf. supra, p. 95)—a doctrine adopted by the Bogomils—is scarcely proof 
that the sect already existed in Bulgaria at that time. It is, perhaps, safer to 
accept Cosmas’s statement that the actual founder of the sect was Bogomil, 
a contemporary of the Tsar Peter. 

5 This argument is put forward by Spinka (A History of Christianity in the 
Balkans, p. 63), but is not conclusive. The patriarch may well have not known 
of Bogomil even though he had familiarized himself with his teaching. The 
heresiarch’s name was probably less widely known at the time of Theophylact 
than it was in the days of Gosmas. Moreover, Theophylact was solely pre- 
occupied with expounding the doctrinal errors of the heretics and instructing 
Peter how to treat them according to the law of the Church. Cosmas, on the 
other hand, whose knowledge of the heresy was direct and much fuller and 
who was writing for a wider public, naturally emphasized the origins of the 
heresy. € Cf. infra, pp. 198, 206-7. 
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and, moreover, both Bulgarian sources, the Sermon against the 
Heretics and the Synodicon of the Tsar Boril, expressly state that this 
‘mixture’ was first taught in Bulgaria by Bogomil himself. It is 
thus possible to place the teaching of the pop Bogomil in Bulgaria 
at the beginning of the reign of the Tsar Peter.! 

Cosmas mentions the name of the pop Bogomil only once, at the 
very beginning of his Sermon, and his followers are, throughout 
the work, not referred to by any other name except that of 
‘heretics’. The names Paulicians or Manichaeans do not occur 
at all in this source. The term Bogomils (BoyouíAou? Boromusan, 
Bogomili), under which the followers of the pop Bogomil became 
known in history, is of a later date and appears fer the first time, 
as far as can be ascertained, in its Greek form in a letter of the 
Byzantine monk Euthymius, written c. 1050.2 The name became 
famous, however, owing to the learned Byzantine theologian 
Euthymius Zigabenus who, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, entitled one of the chapters of his Panoplia Dogmatica, 
Kar& BoyouiAwv.4 Since Cosmas seems unacquainted with this 
name and as Zigabenus recognizes its Bulgarian origin, we can 
infer that the name of the pop Bogomil became a generic term 
serving to designate his followers in Bulgaria either at the end 
of the tenth century or at the beginning of the eleventh. 

Zigabenus, however, gave a false etymology of the word 
Boyopidoi, deriving it from the Slavonic ‘Bog’ (God) and ‘mil’ 
which, he asserted, means ‘have mercy’; he concluded that 
Bogomil signifies a man who implores the mercy of God" 5 He 
overlooked the fact that the root mil in Slavonic has not only the 
meaning of ‘mercy’ (as in nowmuyit —&Mnoov), but also ‘dear, 

+ Cf. J. A. Ilić, Die Bogomilen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung (Sr. Karlovci, 
1923), p. 18. The MS. of the Sermon against the Heretics published by Popru- 
zhenko contains in its title the significant words: ‘The newly appeared 
heresy of Bogomil’. (Ha xososBunanyyr ca epece Boromunoy.) Hoxo- 
Spunten CH is the exact equivalent of the term veopavotis used by Theo- 
phylact. 

2 For the other Greek forms of the name, such as BoyóuuAo,, Moyouttor, 
TToyópnAot, see G. Ficker, Die Phundagiagiten (Leipzig, 1908), index, p. 278. 

3 See infra, p. 177. 

4 See infra, p. 207. 

5 Panoplia Dogmatica, tit. xxvu, P.G. vol. cxxx, col. 1289: Bóyov uiv yàp fj Tv 
BouAyápov yAGcoa koci Tov Ocóv, MíAov Sé Tò &Aércov. Ein 8’ av BoyduiAos 
Kat’ avtous 6 ToU Ceol àv ÉAcov Emma TrOouevos. 
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beloved’ (as in muns). The latter meaning is the correct one 
here.! The true meaning of Bogomil is therefore ‘beloved of God’, 
and the name is the Slavonic translation of the Greek OsógiAos. 
Ivanov has shown that the Christian name Bogomil (Theophilus) 
was prevalent in Bulgaria even before the time of the Tsar Peter.? 
It can scarcely be doubted to-day that the term Bogomil is derived 
from the name of the heresiarch Bogomil-Theophilus.® 


1 See L, Léger, ‘L’Hérésie des Bogomiles’, Revue des Questions Historiques 
(1870), vol. vii, p. 486. ? Op. cit. p. 22, n. 3. 

3 The Slavonic equivalent of of ToU Oso00 zën Esov Zriomcdhusuor would be 
Bogomoli, which corresponds to the Greek sbyíroi, another name for the 
Massalians. As the Massalians were, from the thirteenth century, generally 
identified with the Bogomils, the etymological confusion between ‘Bogomili’ 
and ‘Bogomoli’ is understandable, though originally both terms were distinct. 

The false etymology of Zigabenus was adopted by a number of non-Slav 
historians. See B. de Montfaucon, Palaeographia Graeca, p. 333; C. Du Cange, 
Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Graecitatis, p. 207. Even in recent days 
some of the opinions expressed concerning the origin of the Bogomils are 
vitiated by Euthymius's error. Thus M. Gaster, in his article on the Bogomils 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed.), still asserts that ‘the word [Bogomil] is 
a direct translation into Slavonic of Massaliani, the Syrian name of the sect 
corresponding to the Greek Euchites'. Here again we see the confusion 
between ‘Bogomili’ and ‘Bogomoli’. 

According to this theory, the Bogomils, by reason of their name, were 
supposed to pray frequently with the words ms &Aénoov (see C. Schmidt, 
Histoire et doctrine de la secte des Cathares ou Albigeois, Paris, 1849, vol. x, p. 284). 
In reality, however, there is not the slightest evidence that they used this 
particular prayer; the only one they recognized was the Lord's Prayer. 

Gieseler and Kopitar have shown the falsity of Euthymius's etymology; the 
latter wrote that his interpretation ‘cum slavicae linguae indole conciliari 
nequit....Nomen illud...cum precatione KUpie &Aéncov nihil commune 
habet, quam Slavi partim Gospodine pomiluj, partim Hospodine smiluj se 
vertunt?’ (See F. Rački, ‘Bogomili i Patareni', Rad, vit, pp. 94-5.) For this and 
other reasons, I find it difficult to accept the categorical statement of A. Vaillant, 
which is echoed by Puech, that the name Bogomil is a pseudonym, whose 
meaning is ‘que Dieu prend en pitié! or else ‘qui supplie Dieu’ (see Puech, 
op. cit. pp. 27, 282-3). 

Another group of scholars has proposed a solution more in accordance with 
Slavonic etymology by taking the term Bogomils to mean ‘beloved of God’. 
See G. Arnold, Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie, pt 1, vol. 1v, ch. 8, 866, p. 211: 
*Bogomilos...auf der Bulgarischen Sprache — von Gott geliebte.’ Cf. J. L. 
Oeder, Dissertatio. . . prodromum historiae Bogomilorum criticae exhibens (Gottingae, 
1743), pp. 9-10. These scholars, however, did not know of the pop Bogomil. 

But even in recent times the direct relation between the name of the sect 
and that of its founder has been denied. Thus V. Jagié maintained that the name 
Bogomils comes not from the name of the heresiarch but from the mode of life 
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The Sermon against the Heretics, apart from shedding some light 
on the origins of Bogomilism, is also the most complete account we 
possess of the doctrines and the behaviour of the Bogomil heretics. 
In his desire to save his compatriots from falling a prey to their 
insidious teachings, Cosmas uses his personal experience of the 
heretics to describe their outward appearance and thus permit 
their identification: 


‘The heretics in appearance are lamb-like, gentle, modest and 
silent, and pale from hypocritical fasting. They do not talk idly, 
nor laugh loudly, nor show any curiosity. They keep away from 
the sight of men, and outwardly they do everything so as not to be 
distinguished from righteous Christians, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves....The people, on seeing their great humility, 
think that they are Orthodox and able to show them the path of 
salvation; they approach and ask them how to save their souls. 
Like a wolf that wants to seize a lamb, they first cast their eyes 
downwards, sigh and answer with humility. Wherever they meet 
any simple or uneducated man, they sow the tares of their teaching, 
blaspheming the traditions and rules of Holy Church.’ 1 


The strength of the heretics lay in their tenacious attachment 


to their errors; according to Cosmas, they were incapable of being 
converted: 


‘You will more easily bring a beast to reason than a heretic; 
for just as a swine passes by a pearl and collects dirt, so do the 
heretics swallow their own filth. And, just as an arrow which, 
aimed against a slab of marble, not only cannot pierce it, but 
rebounds and strikes whoever stands behind [the one who shoots], 
so will a man who tries to instruct a heretic not only fail to teach 
him, but will also pervert one weaker of mind.’ 2 


of his followers (Yicropus cep6cko-xepsarckoit muTeparypE: Uchenye zapiski 
imperaterskogo Kazanskogo Universiteta, 1871, p. 101). 

But this opinion is against the judgement of the two most eminent authorities 
on Bogomilism, Raéki and Ivanov, who derive the name of the sect from that 
of the pop Bogomil: ‘Bogomaili i Patareni’, Rad, vn, p. 94; Boromuacun KHUTH 
n Jereui, p. 22. 

However, it is quite probable that in later times the name Bogomils was 
used by the heretics themselves in a moral sense and represented their pre- 
tensions to the pure life and true understanding ef the Gospels. V. Levitsky 
has pointed out that this name typifies the strivings and the claims of the Bogo- 
mils to the title of true Christians vor" é£&oxrjv (BorowmiperBe—6orapcukas 
epecb: Khristianskoe Chtenie, 1870, pt x p. 371). The name Bogomils had 
undoubtedly a strong moral appeal, like that of Cathars in Western Europe. 

1 Op. cit. p. 3. 2 Ibid. p. 5. 
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The doctrines of the heretics are expounded in far greater detail 
by Cosmas than by Theophylact. The Sermon lays great emphasis 
on their fundamental teaching, i.e. the cosmological dualism, 
according to which the Devil is the creator of the visible world: 
‘They say that everything belongs to the Devil: the sky, the sun, 
the stars, the air, man, churches, crosses; all that comes from God 
they ascribe to the Devil; in general, they consider all that is on 
earth, animate and inanimate, to be of the Devil.’ The Bogomils 
attempted to support this view by Scriptural references, in 
particular by the Parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke xv. 11~32): 
‘Having heard what our Lord says in the Gospel in the parable of 
the two sons, they claim that Christ is the elder and think that the 
younger, who deceived his father, is the Devil; they call the latter 
Mammon and assert that he is the creator and author of earthly 
things.’ ? The belief that the Devil is the son of God and the brother 
of Christ was already ascribed at the beginning of the tenth 
century to the Bulgarian heretics by John the Exarch,? with the 
difference, however, that, according to Popruzhenko’s text of 
Cosmas, the Devil is presented as the younger brother,* while in 
the words of John the Exarch he is held to be the elder brother. 
We do not know whether the Bogomils really differed from one 
another on this point, since Cosmas is the only one to mention 
the doctrine that the Devil is the younger son of God; the general 
belief among the Bogomils was that he was the elder; this was 
taught in particular by the Byzantine Bogomils of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The position of the Devil in Bogomil 
exegesis is defined by Cosmas as follows: ‘They call the Devil 


1 Cosmas, loc. cit. p. 26. 

2 Cammuanme 60 BB eBaHrenin Tocnoma pexma mppgrt w BOI CHEY 
Xpucera oy6o TROPATh cTap'buniaro CHHA, Meuinaaro me exe ECT 8AGMY UT b 
OTA miaBoJa MBHATL, H CAM M MaMOHOY MposBalka M TOPO TBOP a Hapuya- 
I0Tb M CTPOMTCJIA SCMHEIMMb BemeM. (Ibid. p. 26.) 

3 Cf. supra, p. 95. 

* However, a variant quoted by Popruzhenko from a sixteenth-century MS. 
of the Sermon against the Heretics states that the heretics believed that Christ 
was the younger son of God (Tsopatye Tocnoga namero china MeHutaro, ibid. 
p. 26, n. 10). 

5 Cf. infra, pp. 207 et seq. As it will be shown, the doctrines of the Byzantine 
Bogomils of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, compared to those of the 
Bulgarian heretics of the tenth century, are more developed and complex, but 
true to the original teaching of the sect. This identity in essence and evolution 
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the creator of man and of all God’s creatures; and because of their 
extreme ignorance, some of them call him a fallen angel and others 
consider him to be the unjust steward.'* The name of ‘unjust 
steward’ (oixovóuos, wxonuows) is taken from the parable in 
St Luke xvi. 1-9, which the Bogomils interpreted as referring 
to the Devil.? 

This conception of the Devil differs netably from the Paulician 
dualism as described by Peter of Sicily and the Patriarch Theo- 
phylact. Whereas these writers emphasize the belief in two 
principles (&pxaf), parallel and independent of one another,* the 


in form can be seen particularly clearly in the Bogomil teaching on the 
Devil. 

An ingenious explanation of this discrepancy is put forward by Puech (op. cit. 
pp. 190-2), who compares the Bogomil interpretation of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, described by Cosmas, with the later accounts of the Bogomil 
teaching on God the Father and His two Sons, given by Psellus and Euthymius 
Zigabenus. According to Psellus (see infra, p. 185), the Bogomils taught that 
the elder son, creator and ruler of the visible world, incurred the hostility of 
his younger brother, the prince of the heavens, who ‘is jealous of him, . . .envies 
him his good arrangement of the earth, and, smouldering with, envy, sends 
down earthquakes, hailstorms and plagues'. Puech believes that, in the 
Bogomil interpretation of St Luke's parable, the prodigal son, the younger ef 
the two brothers, represented the Devil, *who deceived his father', and that 
consequently Christ was logically regarded as the elder brother. He points, 
moreover, to the similarity between the anger which, in the parable, the elder 
son showed at the return of his younger brother, and the envy which, in Psellus's 
account, the younger son manifests towards his elder brother. In both cases, it is 
Christ who shows anger, only the respective seniority of the two brothers is 
reversed. Puech explains this reversal with reference to Zigabenus's account 
of the Bogomil teaching on the rebellion and fall of the Devil, as the result of 
which his heavenly throne and his seniority passed over to his brother Christ 
(cf. intra, p. 207, n. 8). From that time onwards Christ became the elder, and 
the Devil the younger, brother. 

'This interpretation would thus seem to overcome the apparent discrepancy 
between Cosmas and the other sources. The seniority of Christ would corre- 
spond not to the initial phase of the Bogomil cosmology (since all the sources 
concerned with this phase state quite plainly that the Devil at the beginning 
was Christ's elder brother), but to a later stage in the history of the universe, 
when the position of the two brothers is reversed. 

1 JliaBOxa TROPA Bapnnarnie "ezoBbuow M noeH TBapz Oomiu M wT 
MHOrBa rpy6ocrM HX'5, MHM me arrea oTIa3JIIA HApHuUljTb M, JpyauM ke 
uKoHoMa Henpaseuuaaro TBOpATb H. (Op. cit. p. 22.) 

2 This identification of the ‘unjust steward’ with the Devil is a typically 
Bogomil feature. Cf. infra, p. 227. 

3 Cf. supra, pp. 38, 113. 
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one good, the other evil, the dualism attributed to the Bogomils 
by Cosmas is not bitheistic, but is based on the recognition of the 
inferiority of the Devil and of his ultimate dependence on God. This 
inferiority is clearly expressed in the designations of ‘fallen angel’ 
and ‘steward’, applied to the Devil by the Bogomils. Moreover, 
the very terms ‘devil’ (&iéBoA^os, miasoss) and ‘fallen angel’ 
show that there were points of contact between the Bogomil 
cosmolegy and the Christian teaching on the fall of Satan. From 
the combined evidence of all the sources it can be asserted that 
the Bulgarian Bogomils never believed in the existence of two 
Principles or Gods. Their dualism consisted in rejecting the unity 
between God and His creation by interposing an intermediary 
endowed with demiurgical and creative powers, who was, in their 
belief, the author and Lord of the material world, described as 
ó &pycv ToU kócuou rovrov (john xii. 31). These two forms of 
dualism, the Paulician and the Bogomil, are sometimes defined re- 
spectively as ‘absolute’ and * moderate'.! 

According to some scholars, the original teaching of the pop 
Bogomil was 'absolute' dualism, but at the end of the tenth 
century, at the time when the Sermon against the Heretics was com- 
posed, this dualism was ‘mitigated’ by the introduction of Christian 
influences? According to them, both forms of dualism can be 
found in Cosmas's exposition, the ‘absolute’ dualism being repre- 
sented by the words: ‘They call the Devil the creator of man and 
of all God's creatures’, and the ‘moderate’ dualism by the references 
to the ‘fallen angel’ and the ‘unjust steward’. But this radical 
transformation of Bogomilism can be substantiated by no historical 
evidence. Moreover, Cosmas does not in fact allude to ‘absolute’ 
dualism: the belief that the material world is the creation of 
the Devil, far from being exclusively characteristic of this form, 


1 See Rački, op. cit., Rad, X, pp. 163-4; Ivanov, op. cit. pp. 20-2; cf. infra, 
pp. 161-2. 

? B. Petranović, Upsxsa Bocaurcka m rptotane, p. 46; Rački, loc. cit. 
p. 164; M. S. Drinov, Heropuueckn rn'braems ga OburapcKara UBPKBA, p. 50. 

3 Runciman believes that a schism between representatives of extreme and 
moderate dualism in the Bogomil sect' took place after the tenth century 
(op. cit. p. 69). 1 venture te disagree with him and think that these two trends 
which existed among the medieval Balkan sectarians correspond to Paulicianism 
and Bogomilism rcspectively, rather than to a division within the Bogomil sect. 
Cf. infra, pp. 161-2. 
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was, in fact, held by all Balkan dualists, whether Paulicians, 
Massalians or Bogomils, as N. Filipov has rightly pointed out.! 

It can thus be affirmed that the teaching of the pop Bogomil, from 
the very moment of its appearance, retained the cosmology of the 
early dualistic heresies, by attributing the creation of the material 
world to the Devil, considered as an intermediate spirit, secondary 
to God, but renounced the bitheistic doctrine of the Paulicians. 

The following difficulty, however, remains to be explained: 
the letter of Theophylact to the Tsar Peter, which describes the 
Bogomil heresy, refers to its cosmological dualism in terms which 
are purely Paulician and essentially different from those which were 
later used by Cosmas. The solution of this problem seems to lie in 
the point of view from which Theophylact regarded the Bulgarian 
heresy and in the methods of investigation to which he resorted. The 
patriarch's information on the heresy was indirect and probably 
derived from the hierarchs of the Bulgarian Church; it lacked, for 
this reason, the advantage of personal observation, so charac- 
teristic a feature of the Sermon against the Heretics. Moreover, 
Theophylact as a pastor and theologian was concerned above all 
with analysing the new heresy and treating its component parts 
according to the law of the Church;? the results of his analysis 
led him to conclude that it was ‘Manichaeism mixed with 
Paulicianism’. The best account and refutation of the Paulician 
heresy which the patriarch possessed was no doubt that of Peter 
of Sicily, and he had all the more reason for relying on the Historia 
Manichaeorum as it had been composed with special reference to 
a Paulician mission in Bulgaria. It is thus understandable that 
Theophylact should have accused the Bogomils of believing in two 
principles, since Peter of Sicily ascribed this doctrine to the 
Paulicians, although in reality it was neither taught by the pop 
Bogomil nor held by his followers in the tenth century.* 


1 HIpous5xom» m cymuocts. ua SoromuactsoTo, Bülgarska Istoricheska Biblio- 
teka (Sofia, 1929), vol. tti, pp. 46-8. 

* Such an analysis, on the contrary, is totally lacking in the work of Cosmas. 

* Cf. supra, p. 30. 

1 Jvanov's view that the heresy described by Theophylact corresponds to 
‘an extreme wing’ of Bogomilism, ‘very near to Paulicianism’ (op. cit. p. 21), 
does not seem convincing, since the appearance of twe dualistic ‘Churches’, 
to which he refers, took place much later, probably in the twelfth century 
(see infra, pp. 161-2). 
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Judging from Cosmas’s exposition of the different Bogomil views 
on the Devil, there appears to have been a certain lack of doctrinal 
unity among members of the sect, for which he ridicules them: 
‘Their words are ridiculous for those who possess intelligence, 
for they do not agree with one another, and fall apart like a piece 
of rotten cloth.'! Contradictions and inconsistencies in matters 
of doctrine are not surprising in the case of a sect which laid the 
greatest emphasis not on dogma, but on the pursuit of moral 
purity and the evangelical life. This predominance in primitive 
Bogomilism of the ethical point of view can be seen from the fact 
that the exposition of the purely doctrinal errors of the heretics 
forms a comparatively small part of the Sermon of Cosmas, which 
is concerned above all with the moral and social aspects of the 
heresy.” 

The doctrines ascribed to the Bogomils in the Sermon against the 
Heretics, with the important exception of their views on the Devil, 
are already to be found in the Letter of Theophylact and in the 
Historia Manichaeorum, so a brief enumeration of them will suffice. 

The Docetic Christology, however, emphasized by Theophylact, 
is only hinted at by Cosmas in his anathema against those 
‘who do not love our Lord Jesus Christ'3 That this vague 
expression is in fact an allusion to Docetism is shown by the 
Synodicon of the Tsar Boril, which expressly states that Docetic 
Christology was taught by the pop Bogomil.* The false doctrines 
concerning Our Lady, described by Peter of Sicily and Theo- 
phylact, are alluded to by Cosmas, though they are not specified: 
he merely states that the heretics ‘do not venerate the Most 


1 Op. cit. p. 23. 

2 |n this respect the Sermon against the Heretics differs from the Letter of 
Theophylact to the Tsar Peter, which emphasizes above all the dectrines of the 
heretics and mentions their ethical applications (such as the rejection of 
marriage) only when they are very glaring. This difference between the two 
documents is, no doubt, partly due to the difference between the points of view 
from which they were composed. Theophylact wrote mainly as a theologian, 
to instruct the members of the Bulgarian hierarchy, while Cesmas, as a priest, 
was essentially concerned with exposing to the Bulgarian people those aspects 
of the Bogomil heresy which were more immediately accessible to them. In 
any case, the picture painted by Cosmas is the result of his personal observation 
and must be regarded, with its stress on the ethical side of the heresy, as more 
accurate than the letter of Theophylact. 

3 Op. cit. p. 62. 4 See infra, p. 238. 
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Glorious and Pure Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, but talk much 
nonsense concerning Her; their insolent’ words cannot be written 
in this book" 31 The attitude of the Bogomils towards the canon of 
the Scriptures was very similar to that of the Paulicians. Cosmas 
tells us that they rejected the Mosaic Law as contrary to the 
teaching of the Apostles and reviled the Old Testament Prophets.? 
Like the Paulicians, they based themselves exclusively on the New 
Testament, and, more particularly, on the Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles, which they interpreted not in conformity with 
the tradition of the Church, but in an individualistic manner: 
‘Although they carry the Holy Gospel in their hands, they interpret 
it falsely and thus seduce men. ..with the intention of destroying 
all Christian charity and faith....The Holy Gospel is in their 
hands. . "as a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout”, 3 

On the other hand Cosmas lays great emphasis on the ethics 
of the Bogomils.. As the Sermon against the Heretics contains not only 
the earliest, but also the fullest account of the moral teaching of 
Bogomilism, it is necessary to examine his evidence in some 
detail. 

The fundamental ethical teaching of the Bogomils, like that 
of the Manichaeans, was deduced from their cosmological dualism: 
if the visible world is the creation and realm of the Evil One, 
it naturally follows that, in order to escape from his domination 
and to be united with God, all contact with Matter and the 
flesh, which are the Devil's best instruments for gaining mastery 
over the souls of men, should be avoided. Hence the Bogomils 
condemned those functions of man which bring him into close 
contact with the world of the flesh, in particular marriage, the 
eating of meat and the drinking of wine. ‘They say that he [i.e. 
the Devil] has ordered men to take wives, to eat meat and to 
drink wine. Briefly, in blaspheming all that is ours they claim to be 
the inhabitants of heaven and call those who marry and live in 
the world the servants of Mammon.'* Cosmas emphasizes that 
the heretics avoid marriage, meat and wine not from abstinence 
or Christian asceticism, but because ‘they consider them 
abominable’, as part of the natural law which they rejected as 

1 Op. cit. p. 17. 2 Ibid. p. 16. 
3 Ibid. p. 25. The quotation is from Prov. xi. 22. 
4 Ibid. p. 26. 
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coming from tlie Devil. The condemnation of marriage as an 
obstacle to holiness and a capitulation to the flesh was common 
in Bulgaria by the middle of the tenth century,? and developed 
as a result of mutual interaction between Massalianism and 
certain exaggerated and decadent forms of Orthodox monasticism. 
Here again the Bogomils utilized a pre-existing tendency to 
heresy for the successful proselytism of their own doctrines. 
Although the abstention from meat for heretical reasons is not 
mentioned in any Bulgarian source prior to the Sermon against the 
Heretics, it was probably also preached, together with the 
rejection of marriage, in heterodox monastic circles, for in the 
Eastern Church the monastic rule prohibits the eating of meat. 
As for the condemnation of wine, its precise origin in Bulgaria 
is uncertain? In later times, probably from the eleventh or 
twelfth centuries, this tenet became firmly fixed in the written 
tradition ef the Bogomils and gave rise to the belief, recorded in 
particular in certain apocrypha, modified and used by the Bogomils 
for spreading their own doctrines,‘ and partly in a Bogomil legend,’ 


! Camu me BCerO TOTO rRgmawmie ca He npiewunoTb, He B'b3Jep;kanHia 
Dän AKO e H MH, Hb CkBpbnaso TBOpAMeE. (Ibid.) 

The fundamental difference between abstention from marriage, meat and 
wine for the sake of discipline and abstinence and their rejection out of ‘ disgust’ 
was made by Cosmas in accordance with the traditien of the Church concerning 
this matter, formulated in the 51st Apostolical Canon: gd tis... y&pou Kal «psóv 
xai oivov ot Bu &oxnoiw, GAAG Stà PSeAupion dréyeroa, &rrrAoGóuevos Gert TrávTa 
KoA& Alay, kai St1 &posv kat Du: érroinoey ó Gei Tov &vOporrov, GAA Paas- 
gnudy 61aBáAXa thy Snuoupyiav, D 5109000090, f] Kabarpefobw, Kai THs "ExxAn- 
olas dtroBadAeo8e. Theodore Balsamon, 7n Canonem 51 Sanctorum Apostolorum, 
P.G. vol. cxxxvu, col. 141. Balsamon in his commentary on this Canon refers 
in particular to the Bogomils. ? See supra, p. 105. 

3 Pogodin has advanced the suggestion that the Bogomil aversion to wine 
may have been influenced by Krum’s law ordering the extirpation of all the 
vines in Bulgaria (cf. supra, p. 64, n. 1) through the ‘legal tradition? which 
this measure is supposed to have initiated. (Worosua Bonrapun, p. 13.) This 
somewhat far-fetched theory can be substantiated by no evidence: it can 
scarcely be doubted that the effect of Krum’s law was purely temporary. 

4 The Apocalypse of Baruch. See I. Ivanov, BoromuncKhu kuurx m uereguu, 
pp. 196-7, 207: Caranauns Ke oycajtM osey...u peue MM aHTeJIb: CBI, 
Bapoxb, upbsBor APHBO rer» 31034, BbTOpOre mp DPbBO noxoTb rpbxonBua, 
rome Dann Caragamub Ha ICeyrey u Agama; m cero pagn npotrreb 66 
Poenous xosoy, sane Ob 1 CaTaHawub OycagH M TOIO Ip'bubcTM npbBos- 
RanbHaro Agama u ICoyroy. Cf. infra, p. 154 n. 

5 The Sea of Tiberias. See Ivanov, op. cit. pp. 297, 324. 
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that the vine was planted in Paradise by Satanael (the Devil) and 
that it was that very Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil the 
tasting of whose fruits caused man’s downfall. Thus the dualistic 
asceticism of the Bogomils was historically an outcome of the 
gradual fusion between Massalianism and perverted monasticism, 
and, logically, the application to the realm of ethics of the cosmo- 
logical dualism of the Paulicians.| It is doubtful, however, that 
the rigid forbearance from sexual intercourse was equally enforced 
on all members of the Bogomil sect. The considerable proportions 
assumed by the sect in the course of its history are difficult to explain 
without the recognition that some of its members were perbaps 
permitted to have children. Although evidence is lacking on this 
point, it seems probable that the tenth-century Bogomils were 
divided into two distinct groups, the ordinary ‘believers’, who 
were not bound to rigorous asceticism, with regard either to sexual 
intercourse or to food, and the ‘perfect’ who were. This distinction, 
characteristic of the Manichaean sect, is attributed to the Bulgarian 
Bogomils by Rački and Ivanév? and existed among the Byzantine 
Bogomils of the eleventh and twelfth centuries.? 

From their dualistic cosmology, the Bogomils were naturally 
led te deny the Christian view of Matter as a vehicle for Grace, 
and itself capable ef sanctification, and to adopt the anti-sacra- 
mental view of the Paulicians. According to the evidence of 
Cosmas, they rejected the validity of Baptism and held John the 
Baptist to be the forerunner of Antichrist.4 Their dislike of 
Baptism was apparently carried to curious extremes: according 


1 Asceticism, as it has been pointed out, was not practised by the Bulgarian 
Paulicians, who were permitted to marry, to eat meat and to drink wine. In 
this respect the Bogomils, by unifying their cosmology and their ethics, were 
more consistent. 

2 *Begomili i Patareni, 'Rad, x, p. 177; BoromuackM KHATH H JIereRI, p. 27. 

3 Cf. infra, pp. 214-17. An important difference can be observed here 
between the ethics of the Bogomils and those of the Massalians: for the former, 
as for the Manichaeans, sexual intercourse, if and when it was allowed, was 
regarded as an inevitable evil and a capitulation to the weakness of the flesh. 
The Massalians, on the contrary, held that strict asceticism was necessary for 
the ordinary ‘believers’, while free indulgence in sexual intercourse was a pre- 
rogative of those who had succeeded in driving out the demon from within 
them and who were thus ‘perfect’. (Cf. supra, pp. 49-50.) 

* Hoana enneren 3apio BeAMHAaTO COJIRIJA SOeBYbCTBYIOTL, AHTUXPU- 
cTOBa npejreur Rapmyrowue u. (Op. cit. p. 17.) 
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to Cosmas, they ‘felt an aversion to baptized children’ and, 
whenever they encountered a child, they would ‘turn away and 
spit’. 

Like the Paulicians, the Bogomils rejected the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, spurned the liturgy, denied the Real Presence and 
interpreted the Words of Institution allegorically, as referring to 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles.” 

Likewise they spurned all the material objects used by the 
Orthodox as vehicles for Grace and supports for prayer, principally 
the Cross, which they hated as the symbol of Christ’s suffering: 
‘About the Cross of our Lord...they say: how can we bow to it, 
for on it the Jews crucified the Son of God? The Cross is an enemy 
of God. For this reason they instruct their followers to hate it and 
not to venerate it, saying: ifsome one were to kill the son of a King 
with a piece of wood, is it possible that this piece of wood could 
be dear to the King? So is the Cross to God.'? According to 
Cosmas, in their hatred of the Cross the heretics are worse than 
demons, ‘for the demons are afraid’ of the Cross of Christ, but 
the heretics cut down the crosses and make their tools out of 
thern’.4 

Churches were, for the Bogomils, material creations of man, 
and hence the abode of the Devil; they called them pacnyrna 
(probably ‘dispersio gentium": Jn vii, 35).5 For the same reason 
they condemned the use of icons and the veneration of relics: 


1 BuyutTe ou Opatbe KONMHN ecTb nOpa3mir apart Wa cBATOe KpemeHie 
wTMEeIHyTb rHyuramnmnie CH KDpeCTUMBIX'S MiaaneHeub, ame 60 CH HM'b COLY SATE 
BAȚÈTH mbrwIHb Milan, TO AKM CMpawa 338 FHYDIAIOT CH, coTBpangatonte CA 
IIIIIOTb. . . CAMM CMpagb cyule arTeJ3oMsb H yewoBbuom. (Op. cit. p. 31.) It is 
probable that these words must be taken to mean not only that the Bogomils 
condemned those children who had received baptism, but also, as Puech suggests 
(op. cit. pp. 266-7), that they regarded all children as participating, at least in 
some degree, in the impure and devilish character of the sexual act that pro- 
created them. 

2 Hen 60 rxzaroomTb c CBATÉM'b xoMkaHiu, AKO HbcTb 60ondeMb none- 
zbuiews TBOPUMO KOMKaHie...HO ann BCe M mpocroe Oparumo. (Ibid. p. 8.) 
Kro 60 BB oyka3a...28kO H'bcTb TO peueuo o TOMb CB4Tbb5w xib6b wo 
vamn, AKO Ke TO BEI HepeTnuu O:aasuaunre CA 6ecbyyere AKO c TeTpOBaHTIS 
TO ecTb peueno H c HpaKc anocrou’s, a He co cBarbmb komkanin. (Ibid. p. 10.) 
‘Kako uH... T9aromere He COYT allocTouM mTypria npejraum gu KoMkauia, 
HO Iwang SuatoycTHM. (Ibid. p. 11.) 

3 Ibid. pp. 6-7. 4 Ibid. p. 5. 

5 Ibid. p. 34; Rački, op. cit., Rad, x, p. 189. 
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‘the heretics do not reverence icons, but call them idols. ..the 
heretics mock [the relics of the saints} and laugh at us when we 
reverence them and beg help from them.’ ‘They read St Paul 
who says, about idols, that we must not obey gold and silver 
created by man’s device. They think, the accursed, that this is said 
about the icons, and, finding their justification in these words, 
they do not reverence the icons.’? The miracles performed through 
the relics of saints they ascribed to the Devil: ‘They say that the 
miracles are not wrought by the will of God, but that the Devil 
performs them to deceive men.'? They rejected the cult of saints.* 
They recognized the miracles performed by Christ, but inter- 
preted them in a non-material sense, falling back, as in their 
explanation of the Eucharist, on the use of allegory: 


‘They do not confess that Christ performed miracles. On reading 
the evangelists who... wrote about the miracles of Our Lord, they 
distort their meaning, to their own ruin, saying: Christ neither 
gave sight to the blind, nor healed the lame, nor raised the dead, 
but these are only legends and delusions, which the uneducated 
evangelists understood wrongly. They do not believe that the 
multitude in the desert was fed with five loaves of bread; they say 
it was not loaves of bread, but the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles.’ 5 


* Cosmas, op. cit. p. 5. 

2 Ibid. pp. 18-19. The origin of the iconoclastic tendencies in Bogomilism 
is uncertain. Popruzhenko supposes a direct influence of Iconoclasm on 
Bogomilism through the Paulicians transplanted into Thrace by Constantine 
Copronymus (Canon gapa Bopmuca, I.R.A.LK. (1900), vol v, Suppl. 
pp. 121-6). The role of the Paulicians as spreaders of Iconoclasm is emphasized 
by G. Ostrogorsky (Studien zur Geschichte des byzantinischen Bilderstreites, Breslau, 
1929, p. 27, n. 1). E. J. Martin, however, while recognizing the existence of 
some common elements in Paulicianism and Iconoclasm, denies that there 
was interdependence between them (A History of the lconoclastic Controversy, 
pp. 275-8). Cf. supra, p. 41. 

It is true that the Byzantine Bogomils honoured the memory of the Icono- 
clastic emperors, particularly of Constantine Copronymus (cf. infra, p. 214, n.9). 
"This, however, may be sufficiently explained by the similarities in the teachings 
of the Bogomils and the Iconoclasts regarding in particular the veneration of 
images and the cult of Our Lady, which made the Bogomils look to Copro- 
nymus as to an early advocate of their faith. The identification of the Bogomils 
and the Iconoclasts occurs only at the beginning of the fifteenth century, when 
Bogomilism had practically disappeared. (Cf. infra, p. 166.) 

3 Ibid. p. 5. 1 Ibid. 5 Ibid. p. 32. 

9-2 
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In view of their rejection of most of the Orthodox tradition, 
it is not surprising to find that the Bogomils were.as hostile to the 
instituted Church as the Paulicians. The ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
as the mainstay of the Church and purveyors of Christian law, 
naturally became the visible object of attack for the heretics. 
Their inherent dislike of the hierarchy was strengthened by the 
decadent state of sections of the secular and monastic clergy, so 
vehemently denounced by Cosmas himself ane which supplied 
the heretics with potent material for their attacks on the Church. 
According to Cosmas, the priests were accused by the heretics of 
laziness, hypocrisy and immorality: ‘But what do the heretics 
say?—We pray to God more than you do; we watch and pray and 
do not live in idleness as you do.'? * Why do you abuse the priests. . . 
calling the Orthodox priests blind pharisees?’ ‘The heretics reply: 
the priests are given to drinking and robbing.'* The truth of these 
accusations is admitted by Cosmas. He even places on the clergy 
the main responsibility for the spread of heresy: ‘whence arise 
these wolves, these wicked dogs, these heretical teachings? Is it 
not from the laziness and ignorance of the pastors?’ 

The final chapter of the Sermon against the Heretics is an exhorta- 
tion to bishops and priests to guard their flocks and an inherent 
criticism of their negligence and indifference to heresy.* Thus the 
direct relation between the appearance and spread of heresy and 
the contemporary decadence in the Bulgarian Church and society 
in the tenth century is confirmed by one of the most outstanding 
Churchmen of the time. 

But, even though Cosmas admits the truth of the contentions 
of the heretics, he refuses to acknowledge their validity, for no 
heretic has the right to criticize a priest, heresy itself being the 
greatest of sins: ‘although the Orthodox priests live a lazy life 
as you say, blaming them, they do not, however, blaspheme God 
as you do? In accusing the priests, the heretics are guilty of 
pharisaic self-righteousness.? This could be tolerated all the less, 

1 Cf. supra, pp. 104 et seq. * Op. cit. p. 4. 

3 Tbid. p. 12. * Tbid. p. 13. 

5 (ürkyxy 60 ucxojuTb BOJM CHM BiU Don epeTHueckam OyueHia, me «T 
arbuocTu zs n rpy6ocTu nacTynbokH. (Ibid. p. 75.) 

8 O enucuoubx imnombx. (Ibid. pp. 74 et seq.) 


7 Ibid. p. 12. 
8 Wae nomóOnRan Dhur, m $apncen. (Ibid. p. 4.) 
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as the heretics rejected the very Order of Priesthood and the 
sanctity of the Apostolic Succession: ‘Why do you heretics blas- 
pheme against the sacred orders that are transmitted to us by the 
Holy Apostles and the divinely inspired Fathers?'! ‘Whosoever 
does not believe that the ecclesiastical orders are established by 
Our Lord and the Apostles, may he be cursed !’? 

The rejection of the Order of Priesthood and of the Apostolic 
Succession in the Christian Church was common to the Bogomils 
and the Paulicians. The latter applied the conception of the 
Church to their own communities which were governed by elders 
who were not, it appears, invested with any special hieratic 
dignity. It is, however, not possible to conclude with certainty 
from the account of Cosmas whether the Bogomils possessed any 
similar organization in the tenth century. We know from his evi- 
dence that the Bogomils, while rejecting the sacrament of penance, 
confessed their sins to one another, which suggests that they 
recognized no essential distinction between the priesthood and 
the laity. This fact, together with the pronounced .anti-sacerdo- 
talism with which they are taxed by Cosmas, makes it impossible 
to attribute anything but a very democratic organization to the 
early Bogomil communities. It is probable that the Bogomils in 
the tenth century possessed leaders or elders who held the primacy 
of teaching. The Byzantine Bogomils of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries and the Bulgarian ones of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries called their leaders ‘apostles’,® and it is possible that the 
same term was originally applied to the immediate disciples of the 
pop Bogomil in Bulgaria. There is, however, no foundation for 
the claim that Bogomil himself instituted a regular sectarian 


1 Ibid. p. 11. 2 Ibid. p. 63. 

3-Cf. supra, pp. 41-2. 

4 Hperuun...camu B cede ucuoBbjb raopars. (Ibid. p. 39.) 

5 Cf. infra, pp. 199, 238. 

€ V. Levitsky (Boromunterso—6ourapexan epecb, Kh. Ch. 1870, vol. 1, 
PP. 372-3) and R. Karolev (8a Boromnacrsoto, Periodichesko Spisanie, Braila, 
1871, vol. ut, p. 105) have drawn attention to Cosmas’s designation of the 
Bogomils as HOBiM anocToJX M npejreua aHTEXpECTOBH (op. cit. p. 35) and 
conclude that the name ‘apostles’ may have been given to the elders of the 
Bogomil communities in the tenth century. As the existence of this term is 
certified in later periods, this interpretation of Cosmas’s words is not impossible. 
Yet the argument is not decisive, since the expression ‘apostles of Antichrist’ 
may well be a general derogatory term referring to all the heretics. 
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hierarchy or a ‘Bogomil Church’.! The existence of such a hierarchy 
is not attested by historical evidence until the second half of the 
twelfth century.? 

Together with the hierarchy, orders, sacraments and liturgy 
of the Orthodox Church, the Bogomils rejected its discipline, 
which they replaced by their own, of a rigorous nature. Cosmas 
accuses them of keeping Sunday as a day of fasting and work and 
of not celebrating the Orthodox feasts of our Lord and of the 
martyrs.’ They also spurned all the prayers used by the Orthodox 
Church, which they considered, together with the liturgy, to be 
‘babblings’ (muororaarouanba),* with the solitary exception of 


1 This claim has been put forward by A. Gilferding (CoOpanme couuE- 
exult, vol. i: Heropng cep6oB m Oourap, p. 132), Rački (op. cit., Rad, vu, 
pp. 103-4) and Ivanov (op. cit. pp. 27-30). The arguments adduced in support 
of this view are: (1) the existence of a semblance of a hierarchy among the 
Byzantine Bogomils; (2) the analogy with the Italian and French Cathars who 
possessed a highly developed hierarchy and who, moreover, in the twelfth 
century regarded Bulgaria as the original home of their doctrines; (3) the 
evidence of Latin twelfth- and thirteenth-century sources which expressly 
mention several ranks in the hierarchy of the Bulgarian Bogomils (cf. infra, 
pp. 242 etseq.) But it is most unsafe to argue from later and foreign sources, 
since Bogomilism, even in Bulgaria, underwent a process of continual evolution. 
As it will be shown, the inner discipline and organization of the Bogomil sect 
was undoubtedly much influenced by its contact with Byzantine civilization 
in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries. Only from that period is it 
possible to speak of any definite hierarchy among the Bulgarian Bogomils. 

The failure to take into account this historical evolution vitiates the best 
studies of Bogomilism such as Racki's and Ivanov’s. Considering Bogornilism 
as a static phenomenon, they transpose into tenth-century Bulgaria notions and 
institutions which are found in the thirteenth century among the dualistic 
heretics of Bosnia, Italy and even southern France. Thus Rački (ibid.) attributes 
to Bogomil himself the foundation of a ‘Bulgarian Church’ (crkva bugarska) by 
analogy with the ‘Bosnian (Patarene) Church’ (erkva bosanska). 

2 See infra, pp. 244-5. 

? Hro...Bbl yHa3a Bb ent B'bckpecenia rOCHOMHA NOCTHTH CA, N KJIGHATHC 
a pyuuas bag TBopurz. Jarnarotere TO venogbnn cyTb orotapumg, a He 
XMIHeTb Toto BO eBanremin, X BCA TOCMOACKHA Hpa39XHUKBL H Däuntrt 
CBATLIX MYYCHHH' H coTenb He arere. (Ibid. p. 33.) 

The practice of fasting on Sundays existed already among the Manichaeans 
(cf. supra, p. 22). The rejection of Sunday as the day of the Resurrection was 
probably connected with the denial of the Christian dogma of the Resurrection 
of the Body, which, though not mentioned by Cosmas, is a natural consequence 
of the views of the Bogomils on matter. The Bogomils are accused of denying 
the Resurrection of the Dead in an eleventh-century source. (Cf. infra, p. 181.) 


* Ibid: p. 34. 
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the Lord’s Prayer; this they recited day and night at regular 
intervals and with appointed prostrations: ‘shutting themselves 
up in their houses, they pray four times a day and four times 
a night, and they open all the five doors which, as it is ordered, 
should be closed.! Bowing they say “Our Father which art in 
Heaven”’, but for this they must be greatly condemned, because 
only in words do they call the creator of Heaven and earth Father, 
and in reality they ascribe the creation to the Devil. When they 
bow they do not make the sign of the Cross.’? These prayers and 
also the fact that the Bogomils confessed their sins to one another 
and gave each other absolution would seem to show that their com- 
munities recognized some form of ritual, but it cannot be admitted 
that it was anything but very rudimentary in the tenth century? 
These rites of confession were also performed by women.* 

It is obvious that the Christian conception of the Church, both 
in its divine and human aspects, as the mystical Body of Christ 
and as a hierarchical institution on earth, was profoundly alien 
to the teaching of the Bogomils. It seems that they avoided using 
the very term Church.? The Orthodox Church, by stressing the 


* This somewhat obscure simile of the ‘five doors’ is explained by Trifonov 
(Becbgara na Kesma IIpeceutepa M pennt aBTopd (1923), S.B.AWN. 
vol. XXIX, pp. 29-30) as referring to the five senses. The meaning of this passage 
is that, although the heretics when praying close the doors of their houses, they 
leave those of their senses open; thus instead of achieving concentration in 
prayer, they allow their senses and their imagination to receive outside im- 
pressions. 

2 Ibid. p. 32. 

3 Racki (op. cit., Rad, x, pp. 189-206), Ivanov (op. cit. pp. 29, 113 et 
seq.) and Klincharov (op. cit. pp. 59-62) ascribe to the Bulgarian Bogomils 
of the tenth century rites which existed among the Byzantine sectarians in the 
late eleventh century (such as Pdttiopa and T&Aeiooo:s which correspond to 
two different degrees of initiation into the sect). Here again, however, this 
transposition is historically unjustifiable. Bogomil ritual developed gradually 
and the comparatively complex character it later assumed in Byzantium is 
undoubtedly due to the influence of Orthodox ritual. The ceremonies of initia- 
tion practised by the Byzantine Bogomils in particular (cf. infra, pp. 215-16) 
very probably evolved under the direct influence of the rites of ordination of 
monks, priests and bishops as performed in the Eastern Church. See B. Petra- 
novié, borowuum, pp. 65 et seq. 

4 EpermuH we Camu B ceĝe MCHOBSAL TBODATb...He7& TO) MyKM...HO 
H en, ep pyry gocrouHo ecTb. (Ibid. p. 39.) Cf. supra, p. 50. 

5 In this they doubtless differed from the Paulicians, who applied the term 
‘Catholic Church’ to their own communities (cf. supra, pp. 40, 42). 
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material as well as the spiritual aspect of life, had, in their opinion, 
capitulated to Mammon and was incapable of guiding men to 
salvation. True Christianity, according to the Bogomils, could 
only be found in their own communities; hence they claimed for 
themselves the exclusive right to the name of Christians:! they 
alone lived ‘according to the Spirit’? and were ‘the inhabitants of 
héaven'.3 

A teaching so fundamentally opposed to Orthodoxy in the 
spheres of doctrine, ethics and ritual could not fail to have im- 
portant repercussions on every branch of Bulgarian social life. 
In particular, at a time when the interests of Church and State 
were closely linked, the rejection of Orthodoxy was inevitably 
also a rebellion against the secular laws and a challenge to the 
whole contemporary society. It is thus not surprising to find that 
already in the tenth century the Bogomils attracted the serious 
attention of the State authorities. The letter of the Patriarch 
Theophylact testifies to the grave concern with which the Tsar 
Peter viewed the growth of heresy in Bulgaria. Some of the 
accusations of Cosmas against the Bogomils point to the social 
significance of the heresy in the second half of the tenth century. 
The heretics are presented as idlers with no fixed abode, as para- 
sites on society: Cosmas cites ‘their other words, with which they 
entrap the souls of ignorant. people, saying that it is unbecoming 
for a man to labour and to do earthly work. As the Lord said: 
“Take no thought, saying, what shall we eat, or what shall we 
drink, or wherewithal shall we be clothed, for after all these things 
do the Gentiles seek", they do not want to do anything with their 
hands, but wander from house to house, devouring the property 
of the people they deceive.^* The condemnation of manual labour, 

1 Ange pu XOTHTb JITATH NO CBeeMy co6brua10 TJIATOJIIOIHe AKO XpucTiaHus 
ecMb, ne 4M bTe nm» Bbp. (Op. cit. p: 31.) This assumption of the name of 
Christians Kat’ éoxt\v by the Bogomils is ameng the principal reasons for the 
accusations of imposture and hypocrisy frequently levelled at them by the 


Orthodox. The Manichaeans and the Paulicians incurred the same accusations 
for similar reasons. 

Cf. the title of ‘good Christians’, assumed by the Bogomils at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century: XpicTiavoUs kañoùs &xvroUs òvopázovo (Germanos II : 
In exaltationem venerandae crucis et contra Bogomtlos, P.G. vol. et, col. 637). 

2 TO nO MOTH ?KHByTb ABÉ, a He HO yxy AKOW X3 MBI. (Ibid. pp. 13-14.) 

3 HeGecnuiz zepteuie, (Ibid. p. 26.) Cf. infra, p. 179, n. 1. 

* [bid. p. 35. 
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together with voluntary poverty, which produced the type of 
wandering monk denounced so vigorously in the Sermon againsi 
the Heretics, is, characteristic of the Massalians, whose direct 
influence on the Bogomils is evident here.! 

Cosmas puts forward an even graver accusation against the 
Bogomils—that of preaching civil disobedience: ‘They teach their 
own people not to obey their masters, they revile the wealthy, 
hate the tsar, ridicule the elders, condemn the boyars, regard as 
vile in the sight of God those who serve the tsar and forbid every 
serf to work for his lord’? To this social anarchism Cosmas 
opposes the teaching of the Church, which recognizes the sancti- 
fication of the temporal power: the tsars and the boyars are 
established by God. Unfortunately, Cosmas limits himself to these 
scanty details and the doctrine and practice of civil disobedience 
which he ascribes to the Bogomils are not conclusively confirmed 
by any other source.? Caution therefore should be observed when 
interpreting this passage. There is no reason to doubt these words 
ef Cosmas: his evidence in general is very trustworthy and his 
position as parish priest qualified him for direct and constant 
observation of the Bogomils. Nevertheless, one should beware of 
attributing too much importance to the social anarchism of the 
Bogomils or of seeing in them Slavonic communists of the Middle 
Ages.4 It would seem that their doctrine of social equality was 


1 Cf. supra, p. 50. Puech (op. cit. pp. 276-7) rightly points out that only 
the ‘perfect’ were obliged to eschew manual labour. 

2 Oyuarh me CBOA CH He HOBHHOBATHCH BJIACTeJeM CBOHMTD, XyJUlne 
OoraTHa, Wapb HeHaBHARATb, pyrajmTCAH crap buumHamMt, OyKapAwrd OeApst, 
MepabKH Bory MHATb pa6orarigaa apio M BCAKOMy paOy He BEATE 
paooratu rocuouunHoy cBoewy. (Ibid. p. 35.) 

3 These words of Cosmas are sometimes. coupled with the passage in the 
Synodicon of the Tsar Boril, cursing ‘those who assist thieves, murderers, robbers 
and other such people’, But it is doubtful whether these words do in fact refer 
to the Bogomils. (Cf. infra, pp. 247-8.) 

The accusation of preaching civil disobedience was levelled in the twelfth 
century against the Byzantine heretic Constantine Chrysomalus. But Con- 
stantine’s affiliation to Bogomilism has not been proved. (See infra, p. 220.) 

4 There have, of course, been attempts, as biased as they are unhistorical, 
to over-emphasize the social and political role played by the Bogomils in 
Bulgaria. See, in particular, M. Popowitsch, ‘Bogomilen und Patarener. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Sozialismus’, Die Neue Zeit, 24. Jahrg., Bd 1x, Stutt- 
gart, 1905, pp. 348-60. An extreme exponent of this point of view is I. Klincharov 
(House Borowmut n geromBoro Bpeme). He goes so far as to describe the Bogo- 
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deduced from their pursuit of spiritual poverty and moral purity, 
and their declared war against the powerful of this world was a 
transposition on to the social plane of the cosmic struggle between 
Good and Evil In this sense alone can the Bogomils be said 
to have opposed the growth of Byzantine feudalism in Bulgaria, 
which was based only too often on the oppression of the weak by 
the powerful. But Bogomilism was not essentially a social and 
still less a political movement. Gabriel Millet has rightly pointed 
out that the Bogomils remained above all religious preachers, 
indifferent to secular affairs.! 

From this analysis of the Sermon against the Heretics some basic 
features of Bogomilism can be brought out, which will permit 
a clearer understanding of the relation of the sect to the Bulgarian 
Church and State and of the reasons for its successful spread in 
the country. This in its turn should explain many aspects of the 
future history of Bogomilism in Bulgaria. Moreover, at least three 
features of Bogomilism—the doctrine of the two sons of God, the 
Devil and Christ, the teaching on the introduction of the soul into 
the body of Adam, the first man,? and the exclusive use of the 
Lord’s Prayer—cannot be explained by any outside influence and 
are probably original.’ 

Bogomilism, which arose under the double influence of Paulicia- 
nism and Massalianism, was not an uncoordinated mixture of 
these earlier heresies. Many of their doctrines were reshaped and 
woven into a unified whole in the tenth century, probably by the 
mil sect, already in Peter’s reign, as ‘the strongest and best organized party in 
Bulgaria’ (p. 30)—a party both ‘religious and political’ (p. 72). The ‘pro- 
gramme’ he attributes to the Bogomils is more reminiscent of the twentieth 
centurythan of the tenth. The aim of the Bogomils, if we are to believe Klincharov, 
was ‘the foundation of independent political communes’ (p. 121) and ‘the 
re-establishment of small agricultural property’ (p. 126). To achieve their 
purpose, these ‘first agrarians of the Balkan peninsula’ (p. 116) (!) aimed at 
‘seizing political power’ by ‘concrete political means’ (p. 120)(?). This theory 
is a particularly deplorable example of the tendency to interpret the past in 
terms of present-day conceptions and events. Klincharov’s notions of the 


political role played by the Bulgarian Bogomils are warranted neither by any 
serious documentary evidence nor by our knowledge of the true character of 
the Bogomil movement. 

1 ‘La Religion Orthodoxe et les hérésies chez les Yougoslaves’, Revue de 
Uhistotre des religions (1917), vol. LXXV, p. 292. 

$ See infra, pp. 180, 208. 

3 See Puech, op. cit. pp. 336-40. 
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pop Bogomil himself. Finally, Bogomilism was strongly influenced 
by Christianity; from this point of view it can be regarded as an 
attempt to bring the dualism of the Paulicians into greater 
harmony with the teaching of Christ. Thus an analysis of Bogo- 
milism reveals the presence in it of two basic trends, the one 
doctrinal, the other ethical: the first is a dualistic cosmology of 
foreign origin, imported into Bulgaria from the Near East; the 
other, largely autochthonous, is a revolutionary attempt to reform 
the Christian Church, based on the dissatisfaction with its existing 
state and a desire to return to the purity and simplicity of the 
apostolic age. These two trends together produced Bogomilism.? 
These Balkan reformers, while accepting the dualistic doctrines 
and indeed applying them to all branches of life, nevertheless laid 
the greatest stress on ethics, which were derived exclusively from 


1 From the historical point of view the question of what teachings, apart from 
Paulicianism, Massalianism and Christianity, influenced Bogomilism must be 
considered at present insoluble. Attempts have been made to find doctrinal 
similarities between Bogomilism and earlier religions and sects. Thus Filipov 
has tried to prove the influence on Bogomilism of Gnosticism and Marcionism 
(IIpousxogm» x cyumocrb Ha 6oroMzcrBOTo, loc. cit. pp. 33 et seq. and p. 55). 
J. Lavrin sees in Bogomilism ‘certain Gnostic principles’ and ‘a sprinkling of 
Buddhism’ (‘The Bogomils and Bogomilism’, The Slavonic and East European 
Review (London, 1929), vol. vir, p. 270). There certainly exist important points 
of resemblance between Bogomilism on the one hand and Gnosticism and 
Marcionism on the other, particularly as regards the dualistic cosmology, the 
Docetic Christology, the rejection of parts of the Old Testament and the con- 
demnation of marriage. See W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis (Géttingen, 
1907), pp. 91 et seq.; E. de Faye, Gnostiques et Gnosticisme (Paris, 1913), pp. 
431-45 and passim; G. Bareille, * Gnosticisme', D. T.C. vol. vr, cols. 1456 et 
seq. 

It is possible that Gnostic elements may have penetrated into Bogomilism 
from Syria or Asia Minor through the Paulician or Massalian sects. But the 
influence of Gnosticism on these sects has not been proved. Until such a 
historical connection has been established, the link between Gnosticism and 
Bogomilism must remain largely hypothetical. Cf. Puech, op. cit. pp. 337-9. 

The existence of Buddhist elements in Bogomilism is highly questionable and 
cannot be substantiated. In particular, there is no evidence for Lavrin’s 
assertion that the Bogomils believed in reincarnation (loc. cit. p. 227). 

2 Both these trends, no doubt, existed already in Paulicianism; but the 
Paulicians remained essentially foreigners in Bulgaria. The movement of 
reformation, to gain sufficient power, had to spring out of pre-existing local 
conditions in the Church and in the whole of society and to assume a specifically 
Slavonic temper. This could be achieved only by a national movement like 
Bogomilism. 
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the New Testament. This somewhat paradoxical union of anti- 
Christian dualism with Christian morality was made possible by 
a rationalistic and individualistic interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Such an attitude to the Holy Writ, together with a strong anti- 
ritualistic and anti-sacerdotal tendency, explains two important 
features of Bogomilism which are also to be found in later move- 
ments of the Reformation: the general priesthood of the laity and 
the view of the Holy Scripture as the unique source of revealed 
faith. 

It need hardly be emphasized that Bogemilism from its in- 
ception and in its essence was in complete opposition to the 
Orthodox Church. Its dualistic cosmology explicitly denied the 
dogma of the unity of God and implicitly rejected the Incarnation 
of Christ, the sanctity of His Mother, the sanctification of all 
Matter by means of the sacraments and, generally, the whole 
Orthodox tradition. In these circumstances, no possible agrec- 
ment or compromise could exist between the Bogomil sect and the 
Orthodox Church. The former considered that the latter had 
irrevocably betrayed Christ. The Church could have only one 
policy towards Bogomilism—that of never-ceasing war, aimed at 
the complete extermination of her enemy. Bogomilism can scarcely 
even be called a heresy in the strict sense of the word; for it repre- 
sented, not a deviation from Orthodoxy on certain particular 
points of doctrine or ethics, but a wholesale denial of the Church 
as such. It can safely be said that after the final defeat of Icono- 
clasm in the ninth century, Bogomilism was in the Balkans the mast 
dangerous enemy of the Orthodox Church in the whole of the Middle 
Ages. But it was not only the Church which was menaced by the 
Bulgarian sect: the whole social structure was in peril. A teaching 
which resolutely condemned married life as sinful threatened to 
undermine the foundations of the family, the community and the 
State. These foundations, as it has been shown, were already 
sufficiently shaken in Bulgaria by the middle of the tenth century. 
Moreover, in their opposition to established authority, temporal 
as well as spiritual, which in their eyes was the social reflection 
of the evil inherent in all created things, the Bogomils preached 
a crusade against the great and powerful of this world, the rich, 
the elders, the boyars, the tsar himself. Jn this they undoubtedly 
profited by the social oppression, the ruinous wars, the economic 
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decline and the restlessness caused among the people by the 
wholesale Byzantinization of Bulgarian life in the tenth century. 
By espousing the cause of the serfs against their masters, of the 
oppressed against the oppressors, the Bogomils appealed directly 
to the peasant masses who regarded them as liberators and were 
often led to accept their doctrines. 

It is thus understandable that the struggle against Bogomilism 
was an urgent necessity for the Bulgarian State authorities as well 
as for the Orthodox Church. Unfortunately, our knowledge of 
this struggle in the early period of the sect's history is scanty.! Our 
sole evidence of the persecution of the Bogomils in the tenth century 
is a hint dropped by Cosmas: he laments the blindness of those 
many who ‘do not know what their heresy is, and irnagine that 
they suffer for truth and wish to receive reward from God for 
their chains and imprisonment; but how can they be pleasing to 
God, even if they suffer in vast numbers, when they call the Devil 
the creator of men and of all God's creation? '? 

'This halo of martyrdom which surrounded the Bogomils and 
which was recognized by their fiercest opponent was doubtless due 
to their great moral prestige as new spiritual leaders of the 
Bulgarian people. In contrast to the intellectual and moral 
decadence of the clergy, who only too often left their flock without 
adequate support or instruction, the Bogomils, owing to their 
saintly appearance, intimate knowledge of the Gospel, strict 
asceticism, ardent proselytism and courage in persecution, must 
have appeared to many Bulgarians as the bearers of true Christi- 
anity. Their clever simulation of Orthodoxy, which considerably 
facilitated their task of avoiding detection, was both a powerful 
weapon of proselytism and a protection against systematic persecu- 
tion? Thus Cosmas relates that in spite of their rejection of all the 


2 Kiincharev (op. cit. pp. 52-4) tries to defend the Bogomils from the 
accusation that they were opposed to marriage and family life. His attempt is 
most unconvincing. It cannot be denied that the dualistic cosmology of the 
Begomils led them to condemn on principle all forms of sexual intercourse, 
whether in wedlock or outside it, whatever concessions they may have made in 
practice to the ‘weakness of the flesh’. 

2 Cosmas, op. cit. p. 22. 

2 The Bogomil practice of dissimulation, which seems to have been partly 
an outcome of the esoteric character of their teaching and partly a matter of 
tactics, is discussed by Puech (op. cit. pp. 145-61). 
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liturgical and sacramental life of the Church, ‘out of fear of men 
they enter the church, and kiss the Crucifix and the icons, as we 
are informed by those of them who have returned to our true 
faith; they say “‘we do all this because of the people, and not 
according to our heart; we hold to our own faith secretly" ^t 

A further reason for the success of Bogomil proselytism in 
Bulgaria lies in its essentially popular and Slavonic character. 
From the moment of its appearance and throughout its entire 
history of four centuries in Bulgaria, Bogomilism was linked with 
the religious and social aspirations of a large dissatisfied section 
of the people, which explains its considerable appeal, particularly 
among the peasant class.? For this reason it was the strongest and 
most vital of all the sectarian movements in medieval Bulgaria. 

Finally, the following psychological factor was favourable to 
Bogomilism. At a time when misery and suffering were so wide- 
spread in Bulgaria, the minds of the people were often not un- 
naturally preoccupied with the problem of the origin of evil: 
whence come wars, devastations, plagues, oppression of the poor 
by the rich? The Church taught that everything, visible and 
invisible, is created by God; but how could God, who is the 
Supreme Good, be the cause of suffering and evil? There is 
evidence that the problem of unde malum, et quare, a source of anxious 
speculation in all times, preoccupied many Bulgarians at the time 
of Cosmas: a passage of the Sermon tells us that many Orthodox 
were seeking an answer to the question, *why does God permit 
the Devil to work against men?'? Though Cosmas dismisses it 
as a product of a childish and unhealthy mind,* many con- 
temporary Orthodox priests who, as we know, were fairly ignorant 
in matters of doctrine, must have been unable to reply satis- 
factorily to this question. The heretics, on the other hand, provided 
a remarkably convincing explanation of all calamities: suffering 
and evil are inherent in this world, because this world is the 
creation of the Evil One. 

The great strength of Bogomilism lay, as we have seen, in its 


1 Sermon, p. 19. 

2 See Rački, op. cit., Rad, vu, p. 103. 

3 Muoril...cUbIUUMb wT HAWHXE Oecobayiura nowro bore nomoymaerh 
nmiaBoxy Ha yenOBbHD. (Ibid. p. 24.) 

^ Ho Ta cmoseca hrern CyTb M HECbAPABLINXb oyMow'. (Ibid.) 
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inner coherence and in its ability to unify the pre-existing Paulician 
and Massalian teachings. But dualistic heresy in tenth-century 
Bulgaria was not, it seems, exhausted by Bogomilism. There is 
some evidence that the Paulician and Massalian sects, while 
contributing to the formation of the new Bulgarian heresy, 
retained their individual existence. 

Indirect evidence of the tenth-century sources suggests that 
a certain distinction existed at that time between the Bogomil and 
Paulician sects. The Letter of Theophylact to the Tsar Peter, which 
undoubtedly refers to Bogomilism, nevertheless presents some of 
the heretical doctrines in a Paulician form, thus testifying to the 
existence of the Paulicians in Bulgaria towards the middle of the 
tenth century. Traces of this distinction between the two heresies 
can also be found in the Sermon against the Heretics: the contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies in the heretical teachings, to which 
Cosmas alludes, may be significant in this respect; moreover, 
a study of his work reveals certain divergencies in the behaviour 
of the heretics: for instance, Cosmas accuses them of rebuking the 
Orthodox priests for leading an idle life and at the same time of 
despising manual labour.1 Furthermore, the heretics are de- 
scribed as holding arguments with the Orthodox, mocking them 
and openly reviling their priests; on the other hand, as simulating 
Orthodoxy out of fear and openly protesting their innocence of 
heresy whenever pressed by their enemies? Although these 
differences may be accidental and due to local reasons, such as 
the presence or absence of persecution, it seems more likely that 
in each case Cosmas is referring to a separate group of heretics. 
These differences, moreover, are most significant: it should be 
remembered that the Paulicians were celebrated for their active 
and even warlike qualities! while inactivity and the condemnation 
of manual labour were characteristic of the Bogomils who, in 
this respect, were influenced by Massalianism. Finally, the 
Paulicians were open and courageous proselytizers,? while in- 
sidious and hypocritical behaviour was associated with the Bogomils 
and the Massalians.9 

As this distinction between the Bogomils and the Paulicians, 


1 Cf. supra, pp. 132, 136. 2 Cf. supra, pp. 131, 132. 
3 Cf. supra, pp. 141-2. 4 Cf. supra, pp. 29, 37-9. 
5 Cf. supra, p. 42. $ Cf. supra, p. 121. 
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implicit in the Sermon against the Heretics, is fully confirmed by the 
evidence of later sources, an indication of its most important 
features is appropriate here.! 

The essential difference between the two sects lies in the fact 
that the Bogomil ideal was essentially contemplative (in this it 
was influenced by Massalianism), while the life of the Paulicians 
was primarily directed towards action. This explains the differ- 
ence in the external features of the two sects: the Paulicians always 
appear in history as restless and troublesome, born soldiers with 
a great propensity for fighting, the Bogomils, on the contrary, as 
meek, humble and ascetic. The strict asceticism of the Bogomils 
was clearly unsuited to the mode of life of the Paulicians; hence 
marriage, the eating of meat and the drinking of wine, con- 
demned by the Bogomils, were not forbidden among the Paulicians. 

A final distinction is due to the different origins of the two sects. 
The Paulicians were predominantly foreigners in Bulgaria, they 
remained as self-contained ethnical and social units, organized in 
communities, living apart from the Orthodox, attacking them or 
attempting to convert them from the outside. The Bogomils, on 
the contrary, grew from within the Bulgarian people and remained 
in continual contact with them. By proselytizing within the 
Bulgarian communities, they were able to bring the foreign 
dualistic ideas into harmony with the life of the people, who were 
still in many cases semi-pagan, and with their religious and social 
aspirations. Therein lies, in a large measure, the reason for the 
successful spread of Bogomilism in Bulgaria and in the other 
Balkan countries. 


1 It is particularly important to recognize the points of difference between 
the Bogomils and Paulicians, as both sects remained clearly distinct in Bulgaria 
until the disappearance of Bogomilism after the fourteenth century. In the 
following chapters the different roles played by both sects in Bulgarian history 
will be stressed. The best authorities on Bogomilism, such as Racki and Ivanov, 
fail to make this distinction sufficiently clear. For the doctrinal differences 
between the Bogomils and the Paulicians, see Puech, op. cit. pp. 319-25. 

* This self-contained and isolated character of the medieval Paulician com- 
munities is illustrated by the fact that, in contrast to the Bogomil sect, they 
survived the Turkish invasion in the fourteenth century. The majority were 
converted to Roman Catholicism in the late sixteenth and early seventcenth 
centuries but retained many of their ethnical peculiarities. Their descendants 
living in Philippopelis and in a few surrounding villages call themselves 
Paulicians to the present day. (Cf. infra, p. 266.) 
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It is more difficult to establish a distinction between Bogomilism 
and Massalianism in the tenth century, as the direct influence 
exerted by the latter on the morals and the behaviour of the 
Bogomils does not permit any differentiation between the two 
sects on the sole evidence of the Sermon against the Heretics. However, 
from the doctrinal point of view, for all the resemblances in the 
teachings of the two sects (a non-material interpretation of 
Christianity, an emphasis on prayer to the exclusion of the sacra- 
ments, which both sects regarded as unnecessary, a dislike of the 
instituted Church and a cult of asceticism), the Massalians and 
the Bogomils differed in some important respects. The basic 
difference lay in the absence in Massalianism of any truly dualistic 
cosmology : we find no trace among the Massalians ofthe opposition 
between God, the ruler of the heavens, and the Devil, creator of 
the visible world and of man, a doctrine so fundamental to Bogo- 
milism. The most that can be said of Massalianism in this respect 
is that, in so far as it emphasized the opposition between the 
Spirit and the demon in the heart of man, it led to a kind of *anthro- 
pological dualism’.! Moreover, historically, it seems undeniable 
that the Massalian sect still existed in Bulgaria without entirely 
merging with Bogomilism, at least until the twelfth century. There 
is evidence which suggests that in the middle of the eleventh 
century both sects existed in Thrace separate from one another.? 
Only after the twelfth century, as it will be shown, does the 
notable increase of Massalian elements in Bogomilism point to 
a gradual fusion between them. 


The Sermon against the Heretics is the last direct evidence we 
possess of the Bogomil heresy in the tenth century. The Synodicon 
of the Tsar Boril mentions a certain Michael, disciple of the pop 
Bogomil, and gives a list of further disciples of the Bulgarian 
heresiarch— Theodore, Dobry, Stephen, Basil and Peter.* The 


1 See Puech, op. cit. pp. 325-36. 

? Cf. infra, pp. 183-8. 

3 Cf, infra, p. 251. 

4 Tpsmrurraro Boromuna x Muxansa oyuetiirma ero u Deopopau /To6p5 
n Creparxa u Bacunia w Herpa mn npouss eroBB OySeHMKBI M eXuWHOMy/ID'5- 
HHKH...agadpeMa. (Synodicon, ed. by Popruzhenko; Sofia, 1928, p. 82.) 
The name Dobry is clearly Slavonic. 
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text of the document suggests that Michael was an immediate 
disciple and contemporary of Bogomil, but it is not certain at 
what time the others lived.! However, indirect information on 
Bogomilism in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries can be 
obtained from some contemporary events of Byzantine and 
Bulgarian history. 

In the tenth century, with the sole exception of the Patriarch 
Theophylact, the Byzantine authorities seem to have paid no 
attention to the growth of heresy in Bulgaria. From 967 to 1018 
the emperors were constantly concerned with Bulgaria, but only 
from the military point of view, since practically this entire period 
was occupied by wars on the northern frontier of Byzantium 
against the Russians and the Bulgarians. This exclusive pre- 
dominance of military and strategic consi&erations is mirrored 
in an act which indirectly resulted in the strengthening of dualistic 
heresy in Bulgaria: the Emperor John Tzimisces (969-76) trans- 
planted new colonies of warlike and ferocious Paulicians from 
Armenia and the land of the Chalybes (to the north-west of 
Armenia along the Black Sea coast) to Thrace, where he settled 
them around the town of Philippopolis. His motives were 
identical with those which had prompted Constantine Copronymus 
and Leo the Khazar to transplant Syrian and Armenian heretics 
to the same province in the eighth century.? According to Anna 
Comnena ‘this he did firstly to drive them [i.e. the Paulicians] 
out of their strong cities and forts which they held as despotic 
rulers, and secondly to post them as trustworthy guards against 
the inroads of the Scythians by which the country of Thrace was 


1 V, Levitsky (Boromunpcrso—6ourapcenan epecs, loc. cit. p. 372) and 
R. Karolev (8a Boromuzicrsoro, loc. cit. p. 128) identify Basil, the disciple of 
Bogomil, with Basil who was the celebrated leader of the Byzantine Bogomils 
from c. 1070 to c. 1110 (cf. infra, p. 200). This identification is, however, not 
very probable, as the Byzantine heresiarch Basil is the object of a separate 
paragraph in the Synodicon. (Cf. infra, p. 240.) 

2 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, lib. xiv, C.S.H.B. vol. 1, p. 298: GAAK roUTous Bäi 
tous &mó Méávevros kal Toto kal *lodwvou, r&v tis KoXuvíkns, &ypicrépous 
óvvas Tas yvmpuas kai œpoùs koi péxpis afuccros SiakivSuvevovTas 6 Gu BaciAeUaiv 
éxeivos auu&cios *loodvuns ó Taipicktis mortuo viktioas £&av6porro610ópevos èk ze 
*Acías &xeidev dard rv XoAuBav kel tdv-*Appeviaxdv rémo els rhv Opdxny 
peTrjveyke kai TH Trepi THY DiArroUTOA oOAlzeoëcn KaTnVéyKacev. Cf. Michael 
Glycas, Annales, C.$.H.B. p. 623. 

3 Cf. supra, pp. 60-1. 
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often oppressed; for the barbarians crossed the passes ofthe Haemus 
and overran the plains below’. Zonaras? and Cedrenus? affirm 
that the transportation of the heretics was effected by the express 
demand of Theodore, patriarch of Antioch, who no doubt wished 
to rid his patriarchate of these unruly and corrupting elements. 
In the tenth century the Paulicians were undoubtedly a lesser 
danger for the Empire in Thrace, which was then, according to 
Cedrenus, a ‘desolate borderland'.* But they infused new life 
into the local heretical communities which had lived there for 
over two centuries and thus indirectly strengthened the Paulicians 
and Bogomils of Bulgaria. 

Together with Thrace, Macedonia was likewise laid open in 
the late tenth century to penetration by a new wave of Eastern 
immigrants. In 988-9, according to the Armenian historian 
Asoghic, the Emperor Basil II transported a large number of 
Armenians into Macedonia and settled them on the borders of - 
the Empire, to guard against Bulgarian attacks; the colonists, 
however, dissatisfied with the rule of their Byzantine masters, 
rebelled and passed over to the Bulgarians. it can be supposed 
that some of them were Paulicians and that they united with 
their co-religionists, who had found their way into Macedonia 
together with the Armenian merchants in the ninth century.$ 
As it will be shown, Macedonia in the tenth century was the 
centre of opposition to the Bulgarian State and the refuge of all 
malcontents against the government, and thus a particularly 
fertile ground for all anti-ecclesiastical movements. 

In the late tenth and early eleventh centuries the. internal 
situation in Bulgaria and more particularly in Macedonia was 
exceptionally favourable to the growth of heresy. The war of 
969-72, fought with great ferocity between Greeks and Russians 


1 Anna Comnena, The Alexiad (tr. by Elizabeth Dawes; London, 1928), 
P. 385. 

2 Epitome Historiarum, C.S.H.B. vol. x1, pp. 521-2. 

3 Historiarum Compendium, C.S.H.B. vol. 1, p. 382. 

4 Ibid. 

5 See F. Dulaurier, ‘Chronique de Matthieu d'Édesse', Bibliothèque historique 
arménienne (Paris, 1858), p. 389; H. Gelzer and A. Burckhardt, Des Stephanos 
von Taron armenische Geschichte (Leipzig, 1907), p. 186. According to Asoghic, 
the future Bulgarian Tsar Samuel was among these Armenian colonists. 

9 Cf. supra, p. 82. 
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over the stricken corpse of Bulgaria, resulted in the complete 
triumph of the armies of John Tzimisces, the establishment of 
Byzantine domination over the whole of eastern Bulgaria, which 
became a mere province of the Empire, and ‘the abolition of the 
independence of the Bulgarian Church. Western Bulgaria, how- 
ever, escaped this catastrophe, owing to the independent attitude 
of a local provincial governor Nicholas, who, together with his 
sons, the ‘Gomitopuli’, cut himself off from the jurisdiction of 
Preslav. One of these sons, Samuel, became sole ruler in 987 
and tsar in 997 or 998,! and rapidly built up a new Bulgarian 
Empire in Macedonia. For some years, Samuel’s Empire enjoyed 
great external power. He re-established the Bulgarian patriar- 
chate, the seat of which, after several changes, was finally fixed 
in Ochrida. Practically his entire reign was spent in bitter wars 
against Byzantium and its brilliant Emperor Basil I1, who earned 
the sinister title of ‘Bulgaroctonus’, the Bulgar-slayer. The 
struggle ended with Samuel’s death in 1014, with the final defeat 
of the Bulgarian armies and Basis systematic conquest of a 
devastated Macedonia. In 1018 Basil entered Ochrida, Samuel’s 
capital, and the independence of Bulgaria was destroyed for 
168 years.? 

Both in eastern and western Bulgaria these military disasters 
resulted in a decline and demoralization in all spheres of human 
life. Everything was crumbling in Bulgaria at that time, the 
Church, the State, the monasteries. The ceaseless wars for half 
a century, with the resulting social instability and economic 
misery of which the Sermon against the Heretics paints such an 
eloquent picture, accentuated the state of inuer unrest already 
prevalent in the reign of Peter. Samuel, for all his greatness as 
a military leader, had probably neither time nor opportunity for 
inner reform and his Empire collapsed from inner weakness as 
rapidly as it had risen.? The direction of all the energies of the 
State into an exhausting military struggle naturally weakened its 


1 The older view that Samuel came to the throne c. 980 (see Runciman, 
A History of the First Bulgarian Empire, p. 219) is refuted by N. Adontz, ‘Samuel 
PArménien, roi des Bulgares’, Mém. Acad. Belg. (cl. des lettres) (1938), t 
XXXIX, pp. 5 35. 

2 See Zlatarski, ibid. pp. 600—790; Runciman, ibid. pp. 205-52. 

3 See N. P. Blagoev, Ilpousxogs us bxapaxTepe Ha maps CaMysomgara 
abpmasa, G.$.U. (1925), vol. xx, p. 578. 
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power of resistance to the dissident forces within Bulgaria, the 
strongest of which was Bogomilism. Moreover, by establishing 
an independent Bulgarian patriarchate Samuel rebelled against 
the Byzantine Church; thus the national Church of Bulgaria, 
severed from and not recognized by Constantinople, was deprived 
of much strength and guidance necessary for the struggle. against 
heresy.* 

Although we possess no direct contemporary evidence of the de- 
velopment of Bogomilism in Samuel’s Empire, it cannot be doubted 
that his reign witnessed a considerable growth of the sect in 
western Bulgaria.? For this Samuel himself is eften held responsible. 
The lack of evidence of any measures taken against the heretics 
in his reign is sometimes considered as a proof of his toleration 
of the Bogomils3 Some scholars have even maintained that 
Samuel was sympathetic to. Bogomilism or even under its in- 
fluence.* It is not possible to decide on this matter with any 


* It should be noted that the very same factors conducive to the growth of 
heresy existed in Bulgaria at the time ef. Symeon. (Cf. supra, pp.,go et seq.) 

2 See M. Drinov, Acropwyecku npbraenb na ésrrapekara HbPKBA, p. 52; 
Levitsky, BoromusbctBo—OourapeKad epecb, loc. cit. p. 3901. 

3 See G. Schlumberger, I! Epopée Byzantine à la fin du Xe siècle (Paris, 1896), 
vol. 1, p. 615; D. Mishew, The Bulgarians in the Past (Lausanne, 1919), p. 135. 

4 In particular Gilferding (op. cit. vel. 1, pp. 195, 235), Levitsky (ibid.), 
Karolev (loc. cit. p. 121). They adduce the following arguments: 

(1) Had Samuel shown any Orthodox zeal in his treatment of the 
Bogomils, Gosmas weuld not have passed him over in complete silence. 

(2) Asoghic asserts that Samuel was of Armenian origin (cf. supra, 
P. 147, n. 5); hence he may have had connections with the Paulicians. of 
Philippopolis. 

(3) The Greek version of the Life of Saint Vladimir of Dioclea, who, according 
to contemporary sources, was married to Samuel's daughter Kosara and was 
later murdered by order of Samuel's nephew the Tsar John-Vladislav, states 
that John-Vladislav and his wife were Bogomils: oi ómoiot, de aiperikoi, Bac- 
TOvTES Tals pizous THs ioBóAou. aipéoews rv BoyoníAcv kal MacocAiavédv, órroü 
&ikóvag dev DeäAou và trpooKuUvolv, &AA& Ñrov eikovou&y ot Kal Expo ToU ozoupot, 
Having been unable to consult this source, I quote the passage as printed in 
Gilferding, op. cit. p. 235, n. 1; cf. Rački, op. cit., Rad, vu, p. 109. It should 
be noted that, as the result ef an error in the Greek version of the Life of Saint 
Vladimir which states that John-Vladislav was Kosara’s brether when he was 
in fact her first cousin, Rački mistook John-Vladislav for Samuel's son Gabriel- 
Radomir. This led him to the false conclusion that Samuel’s.son and daughter- 
in-law belonged to the-Begomil sect. Ratki’s error is repeated by Klincharov 
(op. cit. p. 73) and by Lavrin (op. cit., S.R. 1929, vol. vur, p. 278). In any case 
this passage of the Life of Saint Vladimir cannot refer to Gabriel-Radomir and 
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certainty, as the internal history of Samuel’s reign is almost 
completely unknown. The existing historical evidence, however, 
seems to contradict the hypothesis of Samuel's sympathy for the 
heretics. The Byzantine chroniclers would hardly have omitted 
to record any suspicion of heresy against this dangerous enemy of 
the Empire, had any such suspicion existed. Instead, Cedrenus 
recounts that in 986, after his capture of Larissa, Samuel trans- 
ferred the city's holy treasure, the relics of St Achilleus, to his 
capital at Prespa. A Bulgarian monument tells us that in 993 
he built a church in a Macedonian village in memory of his 
father, his mother and his brother, from which an. inscription 
has been preserved, engraved with several crosses and an invoca- 
tion to the Blessed Trinity.? These facts in themselves refute the 


his wife, as the saint was murdered by order of John-Vladislav. (See Zlatarski, 
op. cit. pp. 760-5.) 
However, none of these arguments is conclusive: 

(1) If Cosmas was a contemporary of Samuel, his silence, nevertheless, 
is not sufficient proof thai the tsar had leanings towards Bogomilism. Moreover, 
it is very probable that the Sermon against the Heretics was composed before 
Samuel’s accession to power, which took place about 997. (See Ap- 
pendix 1.) 

(2) The epithet Bogomil, applied by the Life of Saint Vladimir to John- 
Vladislav and his wife, is rejected by Zlatarski (ibid. p. 765, n. 4) as fictitious 
and unhistorical. Trifonov has shown (Becbyata na Kesma mpecsutepa, loc. 
cit. pp. 49-52): (a) that the Greek Life of Saint Viadimir is based on a confusion 
between this saint and a much older one, many of whose characteristics have 
been falsely applied to the martyr prince of Dioclea; (5) that the Greek version 
is a rather inaccurate translation of a Slavonic original. This original, which 
also confuses the two saints, mentions neither Bogomils nor Massalians, but 
states that the saint (who, in this case, is obviously not St Vladimir) was 
murdered by Novatians. 

(3) The very relationship between Samuel and St Vladimir is of doubtful 
historicity. According to Adontz (‘Samuel l’Armnien,’ loc. cit. pp. 51-63) the 
marriage between Vladimir and Samuel's younger daughter (whose name, 
it seems, was not Kosara but Theodora) is a pious invention, based on the 
marriage which did take place between Samuel’s eldest daughter Miroslava 
and the Armenian Prince Ashot. 

The assertion that Begomilism penetrated into the family of the Tsar Samuel 
is thus incorrect. 

Samuel’s Armenian origin is denied by some Bulgarian historians (see 
Blagoev, loc. cit. pp. 521-9), but is upheld by Adontz (loc. cit. pp. 36-50). 

1 Cedrenus, Historiarum. Compendium, vol. 11, p. 436. 

2 See I. Ivanov, Bparapcku cvrapuHE usb Manegonna (2nd ed: Sofia, 
1931), pp. 23-5; Adontz, ‘Samuel l'Arménien', loc. cit. pp. 40-1. 
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hypothesis of Samuel’s alleged ‘indifference to Orthodoxy ’,? for the 
Bogomils rejected relics, cresses and churches and held unorthodox 
views on the Trinity. Thus Samuel’s Orthodoxy seems established 
beyond doubt. 

And yet in spite of this undeniable evidence, there remains 
attached to the name of Samuel a lingering suspicion of heterodoxy. 
It is significant that whereas: the great Orthodox Tsars Boris, 
Symeon and Peter are frequently glorified in monuments of 
Bulgarian literature and have become the object of a national 
cult, Samuel’s name is almost entirely absent from Bulgarian 
Orthodox literature and is always surrounded by a veil of reserve.? 
The explanation of this fact may well lie in the position of the 
Bulgarian Church in Samuel’s Macedonian Empire. By refusing 
to recognize the abolition of the old Bulgarian patriarchate, 
decreed by John Tzimisces, and by setting up a patriarch of his 
own, Samuel had severed all relations with the Oecumenical See. 
In the eyes of the Byzantine Church and State, he always re- 
mained a rebel. Within his own Empire Samuel was obliged to 
pursue a policy which was essentially nationalistic, both ecclesi- 
astically and politically; to be successful this policy required the 
collaboration of all parties and groups in Bulgaria in the pursuit 
of one aim, namely the destruction of the Byzantine power and 
of its domination over the Balkan Slavs. This collaboration, in its 
turn, presupposed a state of inner equilibrium, and it is under- 
standable that Samuel could not afford to alienate the Bogomils, 
who at that time must have represented a notable proportion of 
his subjects. This probable toleration of the heretics for political 
motives may well have given rise to a popular legend associating 
the Tsar Samuel with Bogomilism. 

The tenth-century sources do not explicitly show which region 
or regions of Bulgaria can be considered as the original home of 
the Bogomil sect. Nevertheless, from the combined evidence of 
geographical factors, of indirect historical data and of later sources, 
which must now be examined, it is possible to prove that the 
cradle and subsequent stronghold of Bogomilism in the Balkans 
was Macedonia. 

The very geography of Macedonia made the country a most 

4 Levitsky, ibid. 
2 See Gilferding, op. cit. p. 236. 
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favourable ground for the spread and consolidation of heresy. 
A wild land of high lakes and valleys, dotted in the Middle Ages 
with a number of well-defended fortresses, it is surrounded on 
three sides by high mountains. Farther to the east, the high range 
of the Rhodope Mountains, impassable save for a few narrow 
defiles,! forms a second barrier between Macedonia and central 
and eastern Bulgaria. Thus, at the time of the appearance of 
Bogomilism in the reign of Peter, Macedonia, forming the further- 
most western province of the Bulgarian Empire, was of very 
difficult access for the central ecclesiastical authorities who 
resided in Preslav, in the extreme east of the country. Hence the 
possibility of any large-scale repression of heresy in Macedonia 
at that time was remote, which lends some justification to 
Zlatarski's statement that Macedonia was ‘for many centuries 
the principal centre and nursery of all heresy in the Balkan 
peninsula’.2 The geographical isolation of Macedonia from the 
rest of Bulgaria made this region the centre of political opposition 
to Peters government in Preslav.2 After Peter's death the 
separatist movement led by the Comitopuli, which resulted in the 
creation of an independent Empire of western Bulgaria, also 
originated in Macedonia. 

Moreover, the Rhodope Mountains separated Macedonia not 
only from the ecclesiastical authorities of Preslav, but also from 
the Paulicians of Thrace. Had Bogomilism developed in im- 
mediate and permanent contact with Paulicianism, it would 
probably have rapidly merged into the latter heresy, in view of 
the close similarities which existed between the doctrines of both 
sects. But if the origin of Bogomilism is placed in Macedonia, it 
becomes understandable why the Bogomils, separated from the 
Paulicians by a geographical barrier which could not easily be 
overcome, while being undoubtedly influenced by the doctrines 
of the latter, nevertheless developed some of their teachings and 
practices in different and sometimes opposite directions. The 
possibility of some Paulician missionaries working their way from 
the plains of Thrace across the high and wild mountain ranges 


1 The most famous of these was the pass.of Cimbalongus, on.the western side 
of the Rhodope range, where Samuel’s army was trapped and routed by Basil II 
in 1014. 

3 Horopug, vol. 1, pt 2, p. 65. ? See supra, p. 109. 
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into the distant heart of Macedonia cannot, of course, be 
excluded, especially as they were notorious for their courageous 
and enterprising proselytism. But it seems more likely that the 
Paulician. influence on Begomilism was due not so much to the 
proselytism.of the Thracian heretics.as to the presence in Macedonia 
of missionaries, merchants and colonists who came directly from 
Armenia, probably already in the ninth century, if not earlier 
still2 Geographical, conditions undoubtedly facilitated their 
penetration into Macedonia; for this province, though encom- 
passed by mountains on three sides, is easily accessible from the 
south-east. From Thessalonica, a great Armenian centre in the 
Middle Ages, the Paulicians could take either of the two routes 
leading into Macedonia: the ancient trade-route from Thessa- 
lonica up the Vardar to Niš and Belgrade, or the famous Roman 
Via Egnatia connecting Constanünople with Rome through 
Thessalonica, the Macedonian towns of Vodena, Bitolj and 
Ochrida, and Dyrrhachium (present-day Durazzo) on the 
Adriatic? 

Apart from these geographical factors, the rise of Bogomilism 
in Macedonia was furthered by historical circumstances. After 
the conquest of eastern Bulgaria by the Byzantines (972), Bulgarian 
national life became centred in Samuel’s Empire of Macedonia. 
The religious and political malcontents, who had taken refuge in 
Macedonia from Peter's government, now found themselves in 
proximity to the Bulgarian central authorities. It has already been 
shown that Samuel’s nationalistic policy, which required the con- 
ciliation of these elements, favoured the growth of the Bogomil 
sect? The absence of State persecution goes far to explain the fact 
that Bogomilism developed into a powerful force in Macedonia in 
the second half of the tenth century.* 


1 Cf. supra, pp. 82, 147. 

2 For tbe Via Egnatia, see G. L. F. Tafel, De Via Romanerum militari Egnatia, qua 
Illyricum, Macedonia et Thracia iungebantur (Tübingen, 1837); K. Miller, Jtineraria 
Romana: Römische Reisewege an der Hand der Tabula Peutingeriana (Stuttgart, 1916), 
cols. 516-27; M. P. Charlesworth, Trade-Routes and Commerce of the Reman 
Empire, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1926), p. 115. * Cf. supra, p. 151. 

* Trifonov’s opinion that Cosmas conducted his polemical activities against 
the Bogomils in Macedonia (Bechmara na Kesma IIpecsurtepa, loc. cit. 
PP. 44-7) has received a serious setback by Vaillant’s proofs of the east Bulgarian 
features displayed by Gosmas’s language (Puech, op. cit. pp. 37 et.seq.) 
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Finally, certain internal features of Bogomilism confirm the 
hypothesis that its cradle in the tenth century was Macedonia. 
Macedonia, as it has been pointed out, was the centre of the 
apostolic activity of St Clement. Although in an immediate sense 
this activity resulted in a temporary weakening of heresy at the 
beginning of the century, yet after the death of St Clement the 
failure of his Macedonian school to lay the foundations of a lasting 
Slavonic literature and the growth of religious nationalism due to 
a misuse of his legacy sowed the seeds of heresy in Bulgaria.! There 
is in some respects a curious similarity between the school of 
St Clement and Bogomilism: both were Slavonic and popular 
movements which were drawing at the same source, namely the 
Slavonic vernacular; Bogomilism, moreover, largely succeeded 
in achieving that which St Clement’s schoo] could have accom- 
plished within the framework of Orthodoxy: it produced a popular 
religious literature answering to the interests and requirements of 
the masses.? This heretical literature, in which dualistic doctrines 


1 Cf supra, pp. 90-2. 

2 The most complete study of Bogomil literature is that of Ivanov (Boro- 
MHJiCKM KHZTH M Herenga). An allusion to Bogomil stories can already be found 
in the Sermon against the Heretics: Cosmas accuses the heretics of ‘ babbling certain 
fables’ (Carme garan aca) (p. 22). Ivanov has shown that the so-called 
‘Bogomil books’ are of two types: (1) those which are distinctly Bogomil in 
character and which contain doctrines held by the Bogomils—these formed 
the sectarian canon of Scriptures; (2) certain apocryphal writings, generally 
of Christian origin, but either interpreted or modified by the Bogomils in 
accordance with the views they professed and used for the purpose of prose- 
lytism (op. cit. pp. 54-9). The exact time when these Bogomil books appeared 
is unknown, but, according to Ivanov, the majority were compiled in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, or possibly earlier still. 

To the first category belong the Secret Book or Liber Sancti Johannis, which 
was broughi from Bulgaria to the Italian Patarenes in the twelfth century, and 
the legend of The Seaof Tiberias; to the second category belong the Old-Bulgarian 
versions of the Vision of Isaiah, the Book of Enoch, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the 
Elucidarium, the Story of Adam and Eve, the Gospel of St Thomas, etc. But, as 
Puech has pointed out (op. cit. pp. 129-31), most of these writings are either 
of non-Bogomil origin or are mixed with popular cosmogonical legends and 
tales of recent date, and cannot hence be properly regarded as primary sources 
for a study of Bogomilism. The only one which provides an authentic and 
reliable guide to some of the Bogomil doctrines is the Liber Sancti Johannis, 
of which an analysis will be given below (pp. 226-8). 

The common factor underlying all Bogomil books is their dualistic cosmology: 
in one form or other they all contain the belief that the visible world is the 
creation of the evil principle, that the’ Universe witnesses a struggle between 
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are interwoven with apocryphal Old and New Testament stories 
and folk-lore, enjoyed a considerable vogue in the Middle Ages. 
This was particularly true of its cosmological and eschatological 
elements, which, despite the frequent prohibitions of the Church, 
were often regarded by the less educated as illustrations of the 
Orthodox canon of the Scriptures. The Bogomil preachers, whose 
appeal was primarily to the masses, adapted many of these written 
and oral productions to their own teaching and greatly contributed 
to the spread of these ‘Bulgarian fables’ in the Balkans and beyond. 
The fact that the Bogomils proselytized so successfully among the 
people largely explains the fact that many of these ‘legends’ have 
found their way into Bulgarian folk-songs and popular legends. 
This analogy between Bogomilism and the Slavonic school of 
St Clement has given rise to the hypothesis that the former grew 
out of the latter.2 It is indeed not improbable that there were 
points of contact between the two. Bogomilism may well have 
recruited many of its adherents from among those pupils of 
St Clement who were insufficiently grounded in Christianity 
and who fell away from Orthodoxy and imbibed dualistic 


the Divine and the Satanic, which is destined to end in the victory of God, 
and that man, as a microcosm expressing this dualism, must pursue this 
struggle within himself. They afford a good illustration of the attempt of the 
pop Bogomil and of his followers to bring a dualistic creed into harmony with 
Christianity. The success of the Bogomil literature in Bulgaria is shown by 
its intimate connection with south Slavonic folk-lore; traces of this connection 
remain to the present day. 

Several references to the most important of these books which reflect some 
basic features of Bogomilism are made in.the course of this work. 

An account of the Bogomil literature can also be found in the following 
works: F. Rački, ‘Bogemili i Patereni Rad, x, pp. 230 et seg: V. Jagić, 
VMicropua cepócko-xopaarckoidt muTepaTypH, pp. 95 et seq.; A. N. Pypin and 
V. D. Spasevich, Uctopus CHABAHCKUX auveparyp, pp. 75-81; M. Gaster, 
Ilchester Lectures on Greeko-Slavonie Literature (London, 1887), pp. 17 et seq.; 
I. Broz, Crtice iz hrvatske književnosti (Zagreb, 1888), vol. 1, pp. 153 et seq.; 
M. Murko, Geschichte der älteren südslawischen Litteraturen (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 82 
et seq.; D. Tsukhlev, Uctopua na 6barapcKata mbpkna, pp. 708 et seq.; 
D. Prohaska, Das kroatisch-serbische Schrifttum in Bosnien und der Herzegowina 
(Zagreb, 1911), pp. 37 et seq.; cf. P. Kemp, Healing Ritual, pp. 159 et see. 

1 See Ivanov, op. cit. pp. 327 82. The term ‘Bulgarian fables’ is of Russian 
origin: the Balkan Bogomils were probably responsible for transmitting 
Bulgarian dualistic legends to Russia, where they were very popular in the 
Middle Ages. Cf. infra, pp. 281-2. 

2 B. Petranović, Boromumn, p. 44, n. 1. 
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doctrines.! It is perhaps significant that the centre of St Clement's 
activity in Macedonia, the district of Debritsa to the north-east 
of Ochrida, was also the stronghold of Bogomilism in the tenth 
century.? 

Macedonia was, moreover, the great centre of monasteries in 
the tenth century;? that it was also the cradle of Bogomilism is 
suggested by the contacts between Bogomilism and monasticism, 
indicated by Cosmas* and by later sources. 

These general geographical and historical considerations are 
confirmed by the evidence of Latin sources of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Although these sources are of a later date, 
they unanimously iestify to the predominance of Bogomilism in 
Macedonia and can hence be also used as an indirect proof that 
this province was the original home of the sect. 

In 1167, the leader of the dualistic heretics of Constantinople, 
the celebrated ‘bishop’ Nicetas, presiding over a council of the 
Cathars at Saint-Félix de Caraman near Toulouse, mentioned 
among the heretical communities of the Balkans the ‘Ecclesia 
Melenguiae'. It is generally considered that this name is the 


1 The same process occurred in the development of heretical monasticism 
in tenth-century Bulgaria (cf. supra, p. 1@5). 

2 See G. Balaschev, Hnumesth enuckome chopbucku M clymOaTa My no 
cTapb CHOBSHCKM npbnomb (Sofia, 1898), p. xxxiv. Ivanov has shown, more- 
over, that a large number of Old-Bulgarian apocrypha, including the Vision of 
Isaiah which was used by the Bogomils, originated in north-eastern Macedonia, 
i.e. not far from the centre of St Clement's activity. (Op. cit. pp. 163-4.) 

Ivanov has also brought to light an interesting piece of evidence showing the 
later presence of Bogomilism in Ochrida, the centre of St Clement's diocese. 
He describes an icon he saw in the cathedral church of St Clement in Ochrida, 
on: which are depicted the miracles wrought by St Naum, who succeeded to 
St Clement as bishop of Ochrida: St Naum, he writes, ‘is represented: in a 
mountaineus: region, pursued by Bogomils—Siaxetor tro T&v BoyounAov 
(sic)’. (Ibid. p. 34, n. 1.) This episode is clearly anachronistic and apocryphal, 
as the Bogomil sect had not yet arisen at the time of St Naum, but it shows that 
Bogomilism penetrated into the: region of Ochrida at a later. date. Unfortu- 
nately, Ivanov does not attempt to determine the date of this icon, beyond 
describing it as-old. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 102. 4 Cf. supra, p. 104. 

5 See M. Bouquet, Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France (Paris, 1806), 
vol. xiV, p. 449. In this document the heretical bishop is called Niquinta; 
but N. Vignier (Recueil: de l'histoire de l’ Église, Leyden, 1601, p. 268) refers. to 
him as Nicetas. As Schmidt has pointed out (Histoire et doctrine de la secte des 
Cathares ou Albigeois, vol. 1, p. 57, n. 3) there is no doubt that. ‘Niquinta’ is 
a corrupted form of the Greek name Nixijtas. 
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Latin form of the Slavonic Melnik, the name of a town in 
eastern Macedonia in the Struma valley, on the western slopes 
of the Rhodope Mountains, and that the ‘Ecclesia Melenguiae’ 
refers to the Bogomil community of Melnik.1 

The Dominican inquisitor Reinerius Sacchoni, who had himself 
for seventeen years been a heretical Patarene teacher in Lombardy, 
in his Summa de Catharis et Leonistis, written about 1250,? gives a list 
of sixteen heretical ‘Churches’ or communities of the Cathars, at 
least five of which were situated in the Balkans. The last two 
‘Churches’ in Reinerius’s list, the ‘Ecclesia Bulgariae’ and the 
‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’, were considered in his time to be the 
original source of all the others :? 


* Quot sunt ecclesiae Catharorum. Sunt autem X VI omnes ecclesiae 
Catharorum; nec imputes mihi lector quod eas nominavi ecclesias, 
sed potius eis, quia ita se vocant. Ecclesia Albanensium vel de 
Dennezacho, E de Goncerrezo, E. Bajolensium, sive de Bajolo, 
E. Vincentina, sive de Marchia, E. Florentina, E. de Valle 
Spoletana, E. Franciae, E. Tolesana, E. Carcassonensis, E. 
Albigensis, E. Sclavoniae, E. Latinorum de Constantinopoli, 
E. Graecorum ibidem, E. Philadelphiae in Romania, E. Burgaliae,® 
E. Dugunthiae,5 et omnes habuerunt originem de duabus ultimis." 


The location of the last six of these heretical communities 
directly cencerns the problem ef the origin of Bogomilism. 
Reinerius himself gives no indication on this subject and limits 
himself to the vague statement: ‘sunt omnis gentis, More recent 
scholars, however, have attempted with some success to determine 
the whereabouts of these heretical ‘Churches’. 


1 See J. K. L. Gieseler, ‘Über die Verbreitung christlich-dualistischer 
Lehrbegriffe unter den Slaven’, Theologische Studien und Kritiken (1837), p. 365; 
Schmidt, ibid, n. 5; Rački, op. cit., Rad, vu, p. 118. The significance of 
the term ‘Ecclesia’, applied to the Bogomil communities by Latin writers in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is discussed below. (See.infra, pp. 243-4.) 

? Further references will be made to this work of Reinerius Sacchoni, which 
provides valuable information on the organization of the Bogomil com- 
munities. (See infra, pp. 242 et see.) 

3 For the various editions of the Summa de Catharis et Leonistis, see Schmidt, op. 
cit. vol. xt, pp. 310-11. The above text is quoted from E. Marténe et U. Durand, 
Thesaurus novus anecdotorum (Paris, 1717), vol. v, col. 1767; the variants in the 
following notes from the Maxima Biblietheca veterum Patrum (ed. M. de La Bigne; 
Lugduni, 1677), vol. xxv, p. 269. Cf. the new edition in A. Dondaine, Un 
traité néo-manichéen du XIII siècle, Rome, 1939, pp. 67-78. 

4 *Philadelphiae Romaniolae’: variant. 

5 ‘Bulgariae’: variant. € *Dugranicae': variant. 
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Schmidt and. especially Rački have shown conclusively that 
the ‘Ecclesia Sclavoniae’ was situated in Bosnia.! The ‘Ecclesia 
Latinorum de Constantinopoli’, which must have arisen as a result 
of the Fourth Crusade and the establishment of the Latin Empire 
of Constantinople (1204), was doubtless founded by those Cathars 
who had come to Byzantium with the crusading army.? The 
Greek heretical ‘Church’ of Constantinople, to which Nicetas 
himself belonged, was probably, as it will be shown,’ the Byzantine 
Paulician sect. 

The exact whereabouts of the last three communities mentioned 
by Reinerius, "E Philadelphiae in Romania’, ‘E. Bulgariae’4 
and 'E. Dugunthiae' (Dugranicae), particularly important for 
the problem of the origin of Bulgarian Bogomilism, have presented 
a long-standing puzzle to Slavonic historians. The first satisfactory 
explanation of the name ‘E. Dugunthiae’ (Dugranicae)? was 
offered by P. J. Šafařík, who related it to Apeyoprría, the Greek name 
for the country inhabited by the Balkan Slavonictribe of Dragovichi 
or Dregovichi; this tribe lived in two different places: in Macedonia, 
to the north-west and west of Thessalonica, and in Thrace, along 
the River Dragovitsa, not far from Philippopolis.* Both these 
branches are mentioned in Byzantine sources. Safatik’s solution 


1 Histoire et doctrine de la secte des Cathares, vol. 1, p. 57; ‘Bogomilii Patereni,’ 
Rad, vn, pp. 162-3. 

2 Rački, loc. cit. p. 162. 3 Cf. infra, pp. 161-2. 

4 ‘Bulgariae’ and not ‘ Burgaliae ’is clearlythe correct form. See E. Golubinsky, 
HKparkHK ouepk ucropuu :1paBOOXaBHEBX WepKBell, p. 707. 

5 In Latin sources this name appears under different forms, including 
*Drogometia and ‘Druguria’. See Schmidt, op. cit. vol. 1, pp. 15-16, n. 

€ Slovanské Starožitnosti, pp. 619, 623; Památky hlaholského písemnictví (Prague, 
1853), p. lx, ptimének II: *Bylit pak dvoji; jedni v Macedonii s městem Velicí, 
sousedé Sakulativ, Berzitàv, Runchinüv...; druzí v Thracii na říčce Dragovici 
nedaleko Tatar-Bazartiku a Filipopole, kdež Byzantinci Pavlikiany umé8tuji.’ 
Cf. L. Niederle, Slovanské Starožitnosti, pt n, vol. 1, pp. 424-5; G. L. F. Tafel, De 
Thessalonica, pp. lxxvii, 59, 252; F. Dvorník, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome, p. 14. 

7 The bishop of the Macedonian Dragovichi, subordinate to the metro- 
politan of Thessalonica, took part in the deliberations of the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 879. In its records he is given the name of 6 Apovyoufrtefas. 
See M. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus (Paris, 1740), vol. m, cols. 95-6. Cf. 
P. J. Šafařík, Slov. Star. p. 623; Pam. hlah. pisem. ibid.; Rački, loc. cit. p. 104. ` 
Moreover, the metropolitan of Philippopolis held in the Middle Ages the title 
of Exarch Opóxns Apayouprríos. See G. Rhalles and M. Potles, 2Wwtayya 
ré slov kavóvcov, vol. v, p. 516; Pam. Alah. pisem. ibid. 
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is generally accepted to-day, and Slavonic scholars have followed 
his principle that the origin of the Bogomil sect is to be sought in 
the regions inhabited by the Dragovichi, in Macedonia and 
'hrace.* 

Šafařík, however, was not specifically concerned with the 
problem of the origin of Bogomilism and did not raise the question 
whether the ‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’ was centred in Thrace or 
in Macedonia. This has been done by more recent Slavonic 
scholars. The results of some of their investigations must be exa- 
mined here, since they permit of a more accurate delimitation of 
the regions occupied by the ‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’, the ‘Ecclesia 
Bulgariae’ and the ‘Ecclesia Philadelphiae in Romania’, and 
thereby confirm the theory that the original cradle of Bosomilism 
was Macedonia. 

According to Rach, the term ‘Romania’ was used by the 
medieval writers-of western Europe to designate the province ef 
Old Thrace, which was later called íRumili'! by the Turks. 
Consequently Philadelphia was a town in Old Thrace. But since 
there is no evidence of a town of that name in Thrace, Ratki 
supposed that ‘Philadelphia’ stood for Philippopolis and that the 
name had been borrowed from the Paulicians by the local Bogomil 
community. Accepting Safafík's conclusions regarding the deriva- 
tion of *Dugunthia', and denying that the ‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’ 
was situated in Thrace (since Thrace was, according to him, the 
centre of the ‘Ecclesia Philadelphiae in Romania’), Ratki was 
led to place the ‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’ in the second region in- 


1 ‘Kolébka Katharüv čili Patarenüv a Bohomilüv tu v Dragoviéich, v 
Macedonii a Thracii, nikdež jinde, pokládati se musi’ (Pam. hiah. pisem. ibid.). 
Schmidt, however, who was not conversant with Slavonic languages, derives the 
name Dugunthia, in its other form Druguria, from the Latin Tragurium, of 
which the Slavonic equivalent is Trogir, the name of a town on the Dalmatian 
coast (op. cit. pp. 15-16, 57-8). Most Slavonic scholars disagree with Schmidt 
on this point. Šafařík himself, whom Schmidt quotes as an authority, criticizes 
his interpretation (Pam. hlah. pisem. ibid.). Petranović (BoroMwxumn, p. 95) 
strongly attacks it; according to him, there was never any community of 
dualistic heretics in Dalmatia and the cases of heresy were individual and 
scattered. However, Petranović appears to be mistaken on this last point, as 
the heretical Bishop Nicetas mentions in 1167 an ‘Ecclesia Dalmatiae’ (see 
Bouquet, ibid.). Nevertheless, Schmidt’s etymolegy of Trogir seems un- 
acceptable for philological and historical reasons. (See Gilferding, op. cit. 
vol. I, p. 133, n. 2.) 
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habited by the Dragovichi, i.e. in Macedonia. As for the ‘Ecclesia 
Bulgariae’, it could only be situated, accerding to this theory, 
in eastern Bulgaria. 

The weakness ef Ratki’s argument, which lies in the arbitrary 
identification of Philadelphia with Philippopolis, was exposed by 
N. Filipov, who, at the same time, offered a fairly convincing 
solution of the problem.? Although the name ‘Romania? was 
applied from early times to Thrace, particularly by the Slavs, 
Filipov rightly points out that between 1204 and 126r it served 
to designate the whole of the Latin Empire of Constantinople. 
Reinerius Sacchoni, who wrote in the period between these two 
dates, undoubtedly used the term ‘Romania’ in this wider sense. 
Filipov places ‘Philadelphia’ in Asia Minor, where two towns of 
thatname existed in the Middle Ages, without, however, attempting 
any precise determination of its situation.4 He shows, furthermore, 
that the ‘Ecclesia Bulgariae’ cannot rightly be placed in eastern 
Bulgaria: the term Bulgaria was not always used in the Middle 
Ages in the same sense as it is to-day. The ‘Ecclesia Bulgariae? 
must have been orsanized at the very latest in the beginning of 
the twelfth century (and probably earlier still), since it is mentioned 
about the middle of that century in Latin seurces. Now in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the name Bulgaria was applied 
by the Byzantines to the regions which before 1018 had formed 
the Empire of Samuel, and after that date constituted, according 
to the administrative system introduced by Basil II, the Theme of 
Bulgaria, i.e. approximately present-day Macedonia, with Skoplje 
as the capital.’ North-eastern Bulgaria formed the other Theme, of 
Paristrium. So ingrained was this terminology thát when eastern 
Bulgaria revolted against the Empire in 1186, the Byzantine 
historians refer to this region not as Bulgaria, but as Moesia or 


1 Loc. cit. pp. 104-5. 

2 [Ipeusxem» u cynigocTb Hà ÕOTOMMJICTEOTO, BIR vol. mt (1929), pp. 
48-50. 3 See K., Jireček, Geschichte der Bulgaren, p. 378. 

* Tafel mentions two towns of, Philadelphia in Asia Minor, the one in 
Isauria, the other in Lydia (‘Symbolarum criticarum, geographiam Byzantinam 
spectantium, partes duae’, Abh. bayer. Akad. Wiss. (hist. KI.) (München, 1849), 
vol. v, Abt. 2, pars 1, pp. 101-2). 

5 See Zlatarski, op. cit. p. 643, n. 1. The name Macedonia, on the other 
hané, was generally applied by the Byzantines to present-day Thrace. See 
M. S. Drinov, Rianue ciiagauue n BusauTMA, pp. 102-3. 
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Wallachia. However, in the thirteenth century, after the estab- 
lishment of the Buigarian Empire of Trnovo, the name Bulgaria 
was once more applied to the eastern provinces and thus regained 
the significance it had in the days of Boris, Symeon and Peter. 
But in western Europe it still remained traditionally attached to 
the western provinces of Bulgaria, and particularly to Macedonia. 
it is thus most likely that Reinerius Sacchoni, who wrote in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, used the term ‘ Ecclesia Bulgariae’ 
to designate the Bogomil communities of Macedonia. As for the 
‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’, Filipov, contrary to Ratki, places it in 
Thrace, the earliest centre of dualistic heresy in the Balkans. 
Filipov’s location of the ‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’ in Thrace and 
the “Ecclesia Bulgariae’ in Macedonia, though not accepted by 
all Slavonic scholars,? seems the most satisfactory interpretation 
of Reinérius's text, as well as the most consonant with Slavonic 
and Latin sources. The very name ‘Ecclesia Bulgariae’, suggestive 
of a specifically Bulgaro-Slavonic community, points to the Bogomil 
sect; for Bulgarian Bogomilism was essentially a Slavonic move- 
ment, in contrast to Paulicianism, which retained some foreign 
clements.5 Moreover, the location of the ‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’ 
in Thrace is all the more convincing as Reinerius testifes to its 
antiquity, and as we know, on the other hand, that Thrace was the 
home of the earliest Balkan dualists, the Paulicians. It is hence 
legitimate to suppose that the ‘Ecclesia Bulgariae’ refers to the 
Bogomil sect in Macedonia and the ' Ecclesia Dugunthiae' to the 
Paulician communities of Thrace, and perhaps also to a later, and 
local, evolution of Bogomilism under the influence of Paulicianism. 
The latter possibility is not improbable, in view of the testimony 
of Anna Comnena that at the beginning of the twelfth century the 
Bogomils lived in Philippopolis alongside the Paulicians.* 
Filipov's hypothesis is confirmed by the fact, which emerges 
from Latin sources, that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the ‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’ and the ‘Ecclesia Bulgariae! were 


1 See V. N. Zlatarski, Geschichte der Bulgaren, vol. 1, p. 94. 

2 Golubinsky, it is true, considers that the ‘Ecclesia Duguntbiae' was the 
heretical community of Philippopolis (op. cit. p. 707). But Gilferding (loc. 
cit. p. 133, n. 2) locates it in Macedonia, while Ivanov (op. cit. pp. 21-2) 
places the ‘Ecclesia Bulgariae! ‘mainly in northern Bulgaria’, 

s Cf. supra, p. 144. * Cf. infra, p. 189. 
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divided on a fundamental question of doctrine: the former -was 
said to adhere to ‘absolute dualism’, while the latter adopted a 
‘mitigated dualism’; thus there appeared an ‘Ordo de Dugrutia’ 
and an ‘Ordo de Bulgaria'.! The same schism occurred among the 
dualistic heretics of western Europe, the Italian Patarenes and 
the French Cathars: those of them who adhered to the doctrines 
of ‘mitigated dualism’ looked to Bulgaria as the source of their 
teaching, while the ‘absolute’ dualists were confirmed in their 
faith by Nicetas of Constantinople.? It is significant that the 
tenth-century Slavonic and Byzantine sources show the same 
difference between the teachings of the Bogomils and the Pauli- 
cians in Bulgaria. Without explicitly mentioning any schism 
between the dualistic sects in tenth-century Bulgaria, these sources 
reveal the fact that the Paulicians formulated their dualism in 
terms of two principles, the one good, the other evil, whereas the 
Bogomils never held a cosmological dualism in this ‘absolute’ 
sense, but ‘mitigated’ it by teaching that the creator. of this 
world, the Devil or Satanael, generally considered to be a fallen 
angel, was dependent on and ultimately subordinate to God 3 
Thus the doctrinal distinction between the ‘Ordo de Dugrutia’ 
and the ‘Ordo de Bulgaria’ corresponds to the difference between 
the teachings of the Paulicians and the Bogomils in Bulgaria.4 


1 *Haeretici, qui habent ordinem suum de Dugrutia..., credunt et prae- 
dicant...duos Dominos esse sine principio, et sine fine’: Bonacursus, Contra 
Catharos, in S. Baluzius, Miscellanea (ed. Mansi), vol. 1, p. 581; cf. Vignier, 
op. cit. p. .268; Schmidt, op. cit. vol. 1, p. 58; Rački, loc. cit. pp. 120 et'seq. 

2 See Schmidt, op. cit. vol. 1, pp. 59, €1-2, 73-4; Rački, ibid. 

3 Cf. supra, pp. 123-4. 

* A further proof of the truth of Filipov's theory is supplied by the following 
facts: (1) It is known that the teaching of the ‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’ penetrated 
in the twelfth century into Constantinople where Nicetas was its most celebrated 
exponent. This influence is more likely to have originated from neighbouring 
Thrace than from more distant Macedonia. (2) On the other hand, Bogo- 
milism, in its Bulgarian form, penetrated from Macedonia into Serbia in the 
twelfth century. (See Appendix IV.) 

Runciman thinks that the ‘Dragovitsan’ and the ‘Bulgarian’ churches 
corresponded respectively to the original, completely dualist, and later, less 
rigidly dualist, trends within the Bogomil sect, and that a ‘great schism of the 
Bogomils’ occurred during the period of Byzantine rule in Bulgaria (op. cit. 
p. 69). But it is surely more satisfactory to explain the distinction between 
the ‘absolute’ and ‘mitigated’ forms of dualism with reference to the well- 
known differences between the Paulician and the Bogomil doctrines, rather 
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Attempts to ascribe a Slavonic origin to the other heretical 
‘Churches’ mentioned by Réinerius Sacchoni have not yielded 
convincing results. 
Besides these Latin sources,? several Slavonie docüinéhts show 


than’ to rely on the gratuitous hypothesis of a schism within the Bogomil 
comitiunity, Moreover, I cannot see that there is any real evidence to support 
Runcimai’s assertion that ‘Bogomil foutided the Diagovitsan church, while 
the later Bogorail church was founded by Jeremiah’ (op. cit. p. 91). The 
identity and role of Jeremiah are discussed in Appendix W. 

1 Petranović made strenuous efforts to discover Slavonic roots in some of the 
names in Reinerius’s list (cf. supra, p. 157) with a view to finding other centres 
of Bogoriilisi in the Balkans (op. cit. pp. 79-82). In his aremt. to prove his 
case, he resorted to somewhat forced etymology. Thus in the ‘Gondorezehses’ 
he saw the inhabitants of the village of Goritsa, in southern Thessaly. ‘Bagna- 
roli’ (a variant of *Bajolenses?) is, according to him, a literal translation of the 
Slavonic * Polivaki’, the name of a Bulgarian tribe to the north-west of V. odetia, 
in south-eastern Macedonia: The nathe *Rurichrii', interpclated into the MS; 
of Reinerius (see Schmidt, op. cit. vol. 1, pp. 283-4) arid which belonged to 
a thirteenth-century German sect, corresponds, in his opinion, to the Slavonic 
‘Renjdane’ (Greek *Pevrívoi); this Slavonic tribe has left its name to the gulf 
of Rendina, to the north of Mount Athos. ‘These conclusioris have led Petranovié 
to place the cradle of Bogoriiilism in southern Macedonia, in the region limited 
by the Lake of Ochrida, Janina, the Plain of Thessaly and Thessalonica. 
Petranovié's ingenious hypotheses are not only philologically umproved, but are 
unacceptable from the historical point of view. As Levitsky has pointed out, 
there is no evidence for maintaining that Bogomilism was spread so far south 
in the early period of its existence (Borowmiborso--602rapckas epecs, loc. cit. 
p. 371, n.). Moreover, even a superficial study of Reinerius’s list shows that 
he begins his enumeration with the Italian ‘Churches’, continues with the 
French and ends with the Slavonic'and Byzantine ones. Cf. Rački, loc. cit: 
PP. 161-2, n 

* Te is generally thought that the anonymous author of the Gesta Francorum 
referred to the Bogomils of Macedonia in his account of the First Crusade. 
In ‘rog6, he tells us, the Normans of Bohemond of Taranto, coming from 
Kastoria in southern Macedonia, encountered in the region of Pelagenia (round 
Bitolj and Prilep) a fortified tewn inhabited by heretics (‘quoddam hereticorum 
castrum"). They took the city by storm, and proceeded to burn it together with 
its inhabitants: Anonymi Gesta Francérum et aliorum Hiérosolymütanorum (ed. B. A. 
Lees; Oxford, rg24), p. 8. (See notes in Histoire anonym de la Première Croisade, 
éd. et trad: par L. Bréhier, Paris, 1624; pp. 22-3.) The usual view is that these 
heretics were Bogomils (see Rački, op. cit. vol. viz, p. 118; Trifonov, loc. cit. 
Dp. 52-3), and since Pelagonia was situated in the home of Bogomilism (cf. 
infra, pp. 164-6) this interpretation would appear iegiürnate. And yet tbe 
behaviour of these heretics, who defended their city against military aggression, 
is characteristic not of the Bogomils, to whom any recourse to arms was 
abhorrent (cf. infra; pp. 182, 190) but of the Paulicians. There were Paulicians 
in Macedonia probably by the ninth century (cf. supra, pp. 147, 153), ‘and 
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that Bogomilism was prevalent in Macedonia in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and thus confirm the conclusion that the 
cradle of the sect was situated in this province. 

The Life of Saint Hilarion of Moglena by Euthymius, Patriarch of 
Trnovo, shows that Bogomilism was rampant in the diocese of 
Moglena, a town in the valley of the lower Vardar in south- 
eastern Macedonia, in the middle of the twelfth century. The 
early thirteenth-century Bulgarian Synoditon of the Tsar Bofil 
curses the Bogomil ‘dyed of Sredets’; this can be taken as a proof 
that an organized Bogomil community existed by that time in 
Sredets (present-day Sofia), not far from the northern borders 
of Macedonia:? 

Finally, important evidence for the location of centres of 
Bogomilism in Macedonia is supplied by place-names, many of 
which retain to the present day roots derived from the several 
names under which the Bogomils were known in the Middle Ages. 
The most common of these is the root babun, which is synonymous 
with Bogomil. A Slavonic Nomocanon of 1262 contains a section 
‘concerning the Massalians, who are now called Bogomils, 
Babuns’.? The word babun is derived by the celebrated Croatian 
scholar G. Daničić from baba, meaning ‘an old woman’. Accord- 
ing to him, the Bogomils were called Babuni because their 
faith was frequently associated in the popular conception with 
superstition and even magic, and hence they were said to believe 


only fifteen years before Bohemond's atrocities in Pelagonia, they fought in the 
Byzantine axmy near Kastoria (cf. infra, p. 190). It would thus seem more 
satisfactory to regard the Pelagonian heretics as Paulicians. 

Blagoev's attempt (Becexarà na IlIpessurep Kosma, G.S.U. (1923), 
vol. xvi, pp. 35-6) to show that they were Bulgarian Orthodox, considered 
to be heretics by the Crusaders, is quite unsatisfactory. To medieval writers 
of western Europe the members of the Eastern Church were not heretics, but 
schismatics. 

1 An analysis of the Life of Saint Hilarion, which is one of the principal sources 
for a study of Bogomilism, is given below. (See infra, pp. 223-6.) 

2 See infra, pp. 242-5, for an interpretation of this passage of the Synodicon 
and for an explanation of the term ‘djed’. 

3 c) MACaNMAHSXS ike COYTh HIHA rzarozewum Boromunu Ba6oys (Tlepi 
MaccoAixvóv tæv viv BoyouíAcv): Krméaja Ilovicka cap. 42, ed. by V. Jagić, 
Starine (1874), vol. vi, pp. 100-1 (Jugoslavenska Akademija Znanosti i Umjetnosti, 
Zagreb). The same title recurs in most south Slavonic Nomocanons of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: see R. Karolev; 3a BoromusctBoro, loc. cit. 


p. 65, n. t. 
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in ‘old women's tales’.t The Babuna Mountain in central Mace- 
donia between Prilep and Veles, and the River Babuna which 
flows out of this mountain into the Vardar, probably derived their 
name from the Babuni or Bogomils, who are frequently mentioned 
in this region in the Middle Ages.” It is very probable that the 
towns of Veles and Prilep, respectively north and south of the 
Babuna Mountain, were also nuclei of Bogomilism.? 

On the slopes of the Babuna Mountain, the locality of Bogomili 
is mentioned in the fourteenth century: It was probably situated 
in the Bogomilsko Polje, a small valley on: the slopes of the same 
‘mountain.® 


1 Dj. Daničić, Rječnik hroatskoga ili srpskoga Jezika (Zagreb, 1880), vol. 1, 
p- 136: ‘Ime će im biti od babe, i tako će biti nazvani za to Sto se uzimalo da 
su im u vjerovanu bapske gatáe.' Karolev (loc. cit.); quoting the opinion of 
F. Miklo&ic, asserts that the expression 6a60ynscka p'bus (‘babun talk") means 
heresy in a general sense; the root babun can be found in several east European 
languages, with the meanings of ‘incantatio’, ‘superstitio’, ‘idolum’ (ibid.). 
Daničić (FPjeuuuk us kmu;menuux crapuma Kee Belgrade, 1863, vol. 1, 
p- 21) translates babun as ‘carmen magicum’. Thé name babun is particularly 
common in Serbian fourteenth-century sources " (Rijeénik, ibid.). 

? This etymology, however, cannot be considered as certain, as authoritative 
scholars do not go beyond asserting its mere probability. V. Corovié in the 
Hapomua eunukomenmuja cpncKo-xpsarcKo-cmopenauKa (ed. S. Stanojević, 
Zagreb), vol. 1, p. 213, writes: ‘Momma je u ume 6a6ynu 3a Gorymune, 
BpJIO vecTrO y cpnckmM HW3BOopuMa, HONO oj reorpadcKe osuake. Daničić 
(Rječnik, ibid.) is likewise uncertain whether the name of the mountain Babuna 
is derived from the name of the Babun heretics, or directly from baba: * postaiem 
od babe (stare žene) kao što je i sama baba ime planinama, ili može biti od 
babuna. Golubinsky asserts, on the contrary, that the Bogomils were named 
Babuns after.the mountain and the River Babuna (HpatKuk ouepk ucropux 
HpaBOCOJaBHHX-IjepkBeli, p. 156); but his view fails to take into account the 
correct etymology of babun. 

* According to Golubinsky (op. cit. pp. 156-7) Veles was one of the main 
centres of the Bogomil sect. 

* This locality was part of the land owned by the monastery of Treskavats. 
See Glasnik Druztva Srbske Slovesnosti (Belgrade, 1859), vol. xt, p. 134; (1861), 
vol. XI, p. 371; eracb oy 6oromunbxt, y 6orowiwu B 6a6ymb. Cf. Daničić, 
Rječnik, vol. x, pp. 136, 492. 

5 See Balaschev, HuumMexTS enuckoms ciosbnuckm, p. xxxii. According to 
Balaschev (op. cit. pp. xxxiv-xxxv) the centre of Bogomilism was in western 
Macedonia, in the region of Polog, between Kishevo, Tetovo and the Shar 
Planina. He bases himself on a letter of Demetrius Chomatianus, archbishop 
of Ochrida at the beginning of the thirteenth century, which states the region 
of Polog was occupied by ‘the power of the Dragovichi’ (Ste 871Aovóri kai 
Tis voU TloAdyou xwpas ij ApovyouprriK] xorexópsvosv é&ovcía: J. B. Pitra; 
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Another name which was given to the Bogomils, in Macedonia 
was, Kudugeri. Symeon, archbishop. of "Thessalonica (1410-29), 
entitled one of the chapters of his Dialogus contra haereses: Kok 
"Gv, Buccsfów BoyouUAov, Bro KouSovyépow.: According to him, 
ihe Kudugeri or. Bogomils, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
"Thessalonica, were dualists, rejected the degmas and practices of 
the Church, but called themselves Christians and were the, de- 
scendants of the ancient Iconoclasts.2 The Kudugeri are also 
mentioned, as living in Bosnia, by Gennadius Scholarius, patriarch 
of Constantinople, in a letter ‘to the monk Maximus Sophianus 
and to all the monks of Sinai’, written between 1454 and 1456.3 
The root of Kudugeri has remained to the present day in the names 
of two Macedonian villages. one in the extreme north of this 
province (Kutugertsi, in the district of Kustendil), the other in the 
south (Kotugeri, in the district of Vodena).* This shows that the 
Bogomil sect must have spread throughout the whole ef Mace- 
donia. The origin of. the term Kudugeri is unknown.® 

Finally, the Bogomils were also called torbeshi, from. the Bulgarian 
‘torba’ (rop6a). meaning ‘a bag’; this name originated: from their 
alleged custom of carrying a bag on their shoulders, which con- 


"Analecta. sacra, et. classica, (Paris,..1891), vol. vi, col. 410). . But Balaschev's 
identification ‘of, these Macedonian. Dragovichi with „the members of; the 
heretical Ecclesia -Dugunthiae is, somewhat arbitrary. If the.former were really. 
heretics, Demetrius -Chomatianus would scarcely have. failed. te, state. this 
explicitly, particularly . as. the. zegion of: Polog was part of his diocese., Until 
the. cqntrary, is. proyed,. th e expression À Apouyovprrii i&ougia can only be 
given a purely. ethnological, significance. -However, there is no,reason to. doubt 
that.the region of. Polog was a Bogomil centre. Its situation in. the, very 
heart cf Macedonia, surrounded. on. three sides by. high. mountain. ranges, 
rendered it difficult of access and hence potentially, a favourable ground, for 
heresy., 

4 P.G. vol. cLv, cols. 65-74, 89-97; cf. infra, p. 267. 

? ol, Boxe, dvippmia Suoorb, ol. kai, KauBotsyenos. kohopueuo, (Ibid. 
gol, 65.) 

3 Œuvres complètes de, Gennade, Scholarios (publiées par L,. Petit, X. Sideridès, 
M. Jugie; Paris, 1935), t. IV, p. 200. 

5 See I. Ivanov, ChagpHa Makegmouus (Sofia, 1906), p. 320; idem, Boro- 
MMUCHH KHIM vu. Herengu, P, 36; K, Jireček, Gesty po Bulharsku (Prague, 1888), 
P- 419. 

5 Runciman’s view that the Kudugeri were so- galled ‘probably from (he 
name of the village.that was their centre’ (op. cit, pp. 97, 184) seems to me 
improbable. The fact that the Kudugeri.are attested both in, Macedonia and 
in Bosnia ‘suggests. that. this was not simply. a, ‘local name’, 
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tained the book of the Gespels and the alms they received.t 
Torbeshi is the exact Slavonic equivalent of pouvõayiayńta, 
a name which served to designate the Bogomils in certain parts of 
Asia Minor.? The name torbeshz is still applied to-day in a purely 
ethnological sense to the pomeks, or Moslem Bulgarians of central 
Macedonia, in the districts of Debar, Skoplje, Kishevo and. Shar 
Planina.? 

It.is significant that the roots babun, bogomil, kudugeri and torbeshi 
cannot be found in either central, northern or eastern Bulgaria. 
On the other hand, a number of place-names in these regions are 
derived from the roots ‘Armenian’ and 'Paulician".* This is an 
added proof that the centre of Bogomilism was Macedonia, while 
the Paulicians lived mainly in Thrace and eastern Bulgaria. 

All the preceding evidence regarding the cradle of Bogomilism 
can be summed up as follows: the original home of the Bogomil ` 
sect was undoubtedly Macedonia. General historical and geo- 
graphical data as well as the combined evidence of Bulgarian, 
Byzantine and Latin sources show its prevalence from the tenth 
to the fourteenth centuries in the region bounded in the east by 
the Rhodope Mountains and in the west by the Lake of Ochrida 
and the Black Drina. 


1 See T. Ivanov, b'»urrapurb Bb Mavenonug, p. 55, n. t. 

2. Cf. infra, p. 177. 

3 See K. Jirecek, Das Fürstentum Bulgarien (Prague, 1891), pp. 102-8; I. Ivanov, 
Baurapats p» Makenonna, ibid. 

4 See Boromuscku KHMTH M Jereugu, p. 12; K. Jireček, Cesty po Bulharsku, 
p. 659; Yu. Trifonov; Beckyata ua Kosma IIpecaanrepa, loc. cit. pp. 55-6. 


CHAPTER V 


BYZANTINE BOGOMILISM 


I. The spread of Bogomilism from Macedonia to Byzantium: Bulgaria as a Byzantine 
province in the eleventh century. Role of the Paulicians and of the Bogomils 
in Bulgarian national resistance. Spread of Bogomilism to Asia Minor. John 
Tzurillas and the Phundagiagitae. The Bogomils and the Massalians in 
Thrace towards 1050. 


II. Byzantine Bogomilism: The Thracian Paulicians in the eleventh century. 
Their revolts against Byzantium. Their disputations with Alexius Comnenus 
and their conversion to Orthodoxy. Penetration of Bogomilism into Byzantium. 
Arrest, trial and execution of Basil the Bogomil. The first systematic account 
of Bogomilism: the Panoplia Dogmatica. Evolution ef Bogomilism in Byzantium 
in the spheres of doctrine, ethics and ritual. 


TIL. Repercussions of Byzantine Bogomilism in Bulgaria: A new wave of Bogomilism 
in the middle of the twelfth century. Its effect on Bulgaria. St Hilarion of 
Moglena. The Secret Book of the Bulgarian Bogomils. Spread of Bogomilism 
throughout the Balkans. 


An event which had far-reaching repercussions on the history of 
the Bogomil sect was its penetration into the Byzantine Empire 
in the course of the eleventh century. The true character of 
Bogomilism cannot be understood without taking into account its 
gradual evolution from the time of its rise in the tenth century to 
its final disappearance in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
This evolution took place under several influences, among the 
most important of which was Byzantine Christianity. In By- 
zantium, by contact with the Orthodox theology of the Churchmen 
and with the religious philosophy of the cultured secular classes, 
Bogomilism assimilated a number of new features which were later 
transmitted to the Bulgarian Bogomils in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The penetration of the sect into Byzantium was primarily 
due to the fact that after the fall of Samuel’s Empire in 1018 
Macedonia became a province of the Byzantine Empire; hence 
Bogomilism, unrestricted by national frontiers, could freely spread 
from its original home over the entire south-eastern part of the 
Balkan peninsula. 

Moreover, one of the most important problems raised by a study 
of Bogomilism in the eleventh century is the exact relation of 
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this sect to the Paulicians. An attempt to solve its all the more 
necessary as scholars in the past have been prone to confuse the 
roles played by both sects in Bulgarian history. The distinction 
between the Bogomils and the Paulicians can only be made clear 
by an account of the history of the latter sect in the eleventh 
century; this, in its turn, should help to bring out several im- 
portant features of Bogomilism. 

The incorporation of Macedonia, Thrace and the north-eastern 
provinces of Bulgaria into the Byzantine Empire initiated a process 
of violent Byzantinization of these regions which continued until 
1186. During this period the Bulgarian national resistance to the 
Greeks was largely in the hands of the sectarians, especially the 
Paulicians and, at least to some extent, the Bogomils. 

The Byzantinization of Bulgaria in the eleventh century was an 
acceleration of the process already initiated in the tenth century. 
The independent Bulgarian patriarchate of Ochrida, established 
by Samuel, was abolished by Basil II; it is noteworthy, however, 
that Basil, by three imperial chrysobulls (1020), granted a nominal 
autonomy to the Bulgarian Church:! the newly appointed arch- 
bishop of Ochrida, under whose authority were thirty diocesan 
bishops, was recognized by the emperor as the rightful successor 
of the Bulgarian patriarchs of the First Empire. In practice, 
however, this autonomy did not amount to much and came to an 
end under Basil’s successors: after 1037 the Bulgarian archbishops 
as well as the great majority of bishops were Greeks and their 
nomination and activities were strictly controlled by the Oecu- 
menical See; Greek became the official and liturgical language 
of the archdiocese and the structure of the Bulgarian Church 
a medium for Hellenization of an extreme kind? 

As in the days of the Tsar Peter, this ecclesiastical imperialism 
of Byzantium had an adverse effect on the religious life of Bulgaria. 
The Greek episcopate, which enjoyed wide privileges in the tenure 
of land and possession of paroikoi, had little contact with the 
Bulgarian parish priests and their flocks. The gulf which separated 


1 See Acta eb diplomata ves Albaniae mediae aetatis illustrantia, ed. L. de 
Thallóczy, K. Jireček and E. de Sufflay (Vindobonae; 1913), vol. 1, nos. 58, 59, 
pp. 15-16. 

3 See K. Jireček, Geschichte der Bulgaren, pp. 201 et seq.; Tsukhlev, op. cit. 
pp. 841 et seq.; M. Spinka, A History of Christianity in the Balkans, pp. 91-2. 
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the higher clergy from ihe people and the mutual hatred between 
Bulgarians and Greeks can be well judged from the expressions 
of contemptuous disgust with which the Greek Archbishop Theo- 
phylact of Euboea, who occupied the see of Ochrida approxi- 
mately from 1078 to 1118, refers to his Bulgarian fiock.! This gulf 
was in itself favourable to the proselytism of the heretics, who 
levelled their fiercest attacks at the behaviour of the Orthodox 
clergy. 

Alongside the ecclesiastical domain, every sphere of Bulgarian 
life was invaded by Byzantine institutions, particularly in Mace- 
donia, where the Creek domination after 1018 was absolute.? 
Bulgaria, on the model of the Empire, was divided into Themes; 
the military and civil power in each Theme belonged to a Strategos 
or Dux; after 1041 all the officials in the country were Greeks. 
The period between the death of Basil II (1025) and the rise of 
the Comneni (1081) was one of severe crisis for the Empire; the 
dynastic struggles within and, above all, the constant pressure on 
every frontier from Normans,“ Pechenegs and Seljug Turks, 
together with the military reverses, frequently endangered its very 
existence;. moreover, the decay of peasant and military holdings 
produced a severe decline in the State revenues and in the military 
resources of the Empire. To restore in some measure the military 
and financial structure of the State it was necessary to resort to 
wholesale recruitment and taxation. À conquered country like 
Bulgaria could provide large contingents of mercenaries as. well 
as money for the imperial chest. It is hence not surprising that 
the extremely burdensome taxation to which the entire population 
of the Byzantine Empire (with the exception of the privileged 
minority which enjoyed rights of immunity) was subjected in the 

1 Theophylact was a celebrated theologian. and scholar and had formerly 
been a tutor to the son of the Emperor Michael VII (see K. Krumbacher, 
Geschichte. der- byzantinischen Litieratur,. 2nd èd., München, 1897, pp. 133-5, 
463-5). His correspondence (P:G. vol. cxxv1, cols. 307—559) is full of complaints 
of the rude manners of the Bulgarians. He complains of, being, condemned 
to associate with those monsters’ (col. 308) and refers to Bulgaria as ‘a filthy 


marsh’ and to its inhabitants as ‘the frogs which emerge from it’ (col. 309). 
He goes as far as to say that ‘the Bulgarian character is the nurse of all evil? 
(col; 444). 

? See V. N. Zlatarski, Geschichte der Bulgaren, vol. 1, pp. 90-1. 

2 Sec Jireček, op. cit. p, 202. 

* See F; Chalandon, Essai sur le règne d' Alexis fer Comnéne, pp. 2 et seq. 
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eleventh century!.was applied. in Bulgaria with particular rigour. 
The system of taxation in the reign of Samuel had been payment 
in. kind.?- Basil IY had maintaimed and confirmed (bis practice. 
But, in the reign of Michael IV the Paphlagonian (1034-41), the 
Byzantine officials in Bulgaria, to.increase the State. revenue, 
decided to levy taxes.in money instead of in kind; the dissatis- 
faction aroused by. this measure led to an open revolt of the 
Bulgarians in 1041, which was successfully crushed.? The rural 
population. of Bulgaria experienced the brunt of unbridled taxa- 
tion; iu ali parts of the Empire, apart from the land and poll taxes, 
the liabilities of the peasants included innumerable regular and 
extraordinary dues, such as labour services, providing for. the 
needs ef the arm, etc. Although direct. evidence is lacking, it 
seems probable that taxation.in Bulgaria was even more severe 
than in the other provinces, of.the Empire, since it was a newly 
conquered territory. The misery and dissatisfaction.ofthe Bulgarian 
rural population was, furthermore, -increased by the rapacity of 
the tax officials, whose high-handed extortions were a subject of 
continual complaint throughout the: Empire in the eleventh 
century.* Theophylact of Ochrida frequently complains. of these 
‘robbers’ in his .letters.9 Their treatment of the common people 
can be inferred: from the fact that. they: did not even.spare the 
archbishop, a Greek: with. high connections at court. 

Apart: from. the method of taxation, other: Byzantine. social and 
economic institutions. became: firmly rooted in Bulgaria in the 
eleventh century. Thus the considerable development of latifundia 
and the economic domination of the landowaing nobility, charac- 
teristic features of the Byzantine Empire after the death of Basil IF, 
extended; to.the province of Bulgaria, where all:the administrative 
power was vested, in.the local. Byzantine governors. In.the eleventh 
century. a class of powerful landowners arose in Bulgaria, which 
even, survived the Turkish invasion.® The pronoia system, the germs 

1. See. G.. Ostrogorsky, ‘Agrarian conditions in the Byzantine Empire in the 
Middle Ages’, C.E.H. vol. 1, pp. 211 et seq. 

?. Runciman; A History. of. the: First Bulgarian Empire, p. 231: (iiv the reign of 
Samuel): every. man. to possess. a .yoke. of oxen was :obliged to pay yearly a 
measure of corn, a, measure of millet, and a flagon.of wine’, 

$ See Spinka, op. cit, p. 93. 4 See C EH ibid; 

* See, in particular, P.G. vol. cxxvi, cols. 405, 416. 

$ See A, Pogodin, Ucropua Bourapun, p. 63. 
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of which can be found in tenth-century Bulgaria,! became 
definitely established in the second half of the eleventh, the tenure 
of land being coupled with the duty of defending the northern 
frontiers against the constant attacks of Pechenegs and Cumans. 
At the same time the peasants became attached to the land in 
increasing numbers and assumed the feudal status of paroikoi.? 

The economic misery due to taxation, the systematic repression 
and exploitation of the Slavonic element by the Greeks, and the 
uprooting of the Slavonic agrarian community by the introduction 
of Byzantine feudal institutions produced a state of acute dis- 
content in Bulgaria. From 1040 onwards a series of revolts broke 
out, all of which were suppressed? Although they were too 
sporadic and unorganized to achieve any real success, they testify 
to the readiness of the Bulgarians to rally round any centre of 
opposition to the rule of their foreign masters. 

in these circumstances it was natural that the Bulgarian people, 
failing to find adequate support in their own secularized Church 
and Hellenized government, sought protection among the Paulician 
and Bogomil sectarians, who consistently opposed both the political 
and economic exploitation by the Greeks and the authority of the 
Byzantine Church. The Paulicians were traditional enemies of 
the Empire; those who had been settled in Thrace by John 
Tzimisces were very ephemeral allies and soon showed their open 
hostility to Byzantium.* The Bogomils, whose popular and demo- 
cratic tendencies brought them into close touch with the people, 
appealed particularly to the Bulgarian. peasants, who .suffered 
from Byzantine oppression more than any other class. It was 
hence inevitable that many Bulgarians, driven into active opposi- 
tion to the Greeks or simply seeking protection against their 
unscrupulous exploitation, looked to Bogomilism as to the only 
force, at once religious and Slavonic, capable of overcoming the 
evils of the world by its doctrines of brotherhood and equality of 
all men. This role of defender of the people, so successfully played 

1 Cf. supra, pp. 99-100. 

2 See Pogodin, op. cit. pp. 62-3; V. N. Zlatarski, Geschichte der Bulgaren, 
p. 9r. Bulgarian paroikoi are mentioned in a chrysobull of Basil II (see Jireček, 
op. cit. p. 202) and by Theophylact of Ochrida (loc. cit. passim). 

3 See Jireček, op. cit. pp. 203 et seq.; Pogodin, op. cit. pp. 67 et seq.; Spinka, 


op. cit. pp. 93 et seq. 
4 Cf. infra, pp. 188 et seq. 
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by Bogomils, explains the considerable growth of their teaching 
in Bulgaria during the period of Byzantine domination (1018—86);* 
It is unfortunately impossible to determine the precise character 
of the Bogomil opposition to the Greeks at that time, owing to the 
lack of any positive evidence. But one should beware of making 
the unjustifiable assumption that the Bogomils ever formed an 
organized nationalistic party in Bulgaria. As it has already been 
pointed out, the Bogomils were essentially a religious sect, and if 


and when they participated in secular events it was for temporary 
and contingent reasons.” 

These religious, political and social factors explain the great 
development of Bogomilism in the éleventh century, its spread 
from Macedonia over the greater part of the Byzantine Empire and 
its penetration into Constantinople. All our information about the 
sect during that century is derived from Byzantine sources, which 
is largely due to the fact that Bogomilism, no longer confined 
within the territorial boundaries of Bulgaria, soon secured the 
attention of the ecclesiastical authorities and theologians in 
Constantinople. Nevertheless, many of these-sources also testify 
to the prevalence of the sect in Bulgaria. 


1 See Jireček, op. cit. pp. 211-12. 

? The nationalistic and anti-Byzantine features of Bogomilism are frequently 
emphasized by scholars, with particular reference to the eleventh century. See 
Gilferding, op. cit. p. 226; V. Levitsky, BoromnubcTtBo—OourapcKan epecb, 
loc. cit. p. 391; R. Karolev, 3a Boromuncrsora, loc. cit. p. 60; V. N. Zlatarski, 
Geschichte der Bulgaren, p. 92; Ivanov, op. cit. p. 31. This view of Bogomilism, 
legitimate within its own limits, should not, however, be exaggerated. The 
Bogomils were undoubtedly opposed to the growth of Byzantinism in Bulgaria, 
as this entailed the domination of the Byzantine Church and the rule of aristo- 
cracy and officialdom, which they condemned on principle. But there is no 
ground for accepting Spinka's statement that ‘they formed the best organized 
anti-Byzantine element in the country’ (op. cit. p. 94). Still less is it possible 
to maintain that Bogomilism "was essentially nothing but a nationalistic revolt 
of Slavdom against Byzantium. This view, upheld in particular by N. Blagoev 
(Becexara na IIpeagurep Koama nporus Soromunure, G.S.U. 1923, vol. xvin), 
emphasizes the political significance of Bogomilisni to the extent of altogether 
denying its existence as a heresy; this leads him to conclusions which are 
manifestly absurd. That Bogomilism was above all a system of religious and 
ethical teachings and that its political, anti-Byzantine aspect was secondary 
and almost accidental is shown by.the fact that the Bogomils of Constantinople, 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, were not opposed to the Byzantine 
gevernment. 
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The earliest Byzantine document concerning the eleveiith- 
century Bogomils is a letter of Euthymius, monk of the monastery 
tis TeoiBadrrou in Constantinople, addressed’ to his compatriots 
of ‘the diocese of Acmonia in the province of Phrygia, i Asia 
Minor.t The time in which Euthymius lived and the approximate 
date of his letter can be deduced from the following autobio- 
graphical episode: Euthymius tells us that in the joint reign of 
Basil IT and Constantine 1X (976-1025), when the future Emperor 
Romanus HI Argyrus (1028-34) was judge in the Theme of 
Opsikion, he himself with his mother came to Acmonia for the 
purpose of participating in a lawsuit. It was there that he came 
into contact with the heretics. The period when Romanus Argyrus 
was judge.in Asia Minor is not known exactly, so the episode 
described by Euthymius must be placed some time between 976 
and' 1025. His letter, on the other hand, must have been com- 
posed after the death of Romanus (11 April 1034); since he refers 
to'him as ô paxopirns vis P Ficker, accordingly, places the com- 
position of Euthymius’s letter areund 1050 and his stay in 
Acmonia at the beginning of the eleventh century.* 

During his stay in Acmonia, Eüthymius witnessed the trial and 
condemnation of a heretic, John Tzurillas, accused among other 
things of unlawfully assuming the monastic garb, forcing his wife 


1 Edited by G. Ficker (Die Phundagiagiten: Ein Beitrag zur Ketzergeschichte des 
byzantinischen Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1908) under the title: Emoto Et®upiov 
povexoU ts mepifAémrou povis 'oroAeica dito Kcov6ravmivovmóAeos' "pe 
Tiv aUo "merpíóa orijrTEUouga às, «ipiosts TOv Gfeooréroau kai- dosPdov 
run T&v DouvSayiayrtév iro. BoyoutAwv. See the detailed review of 
Ficker's book by M. Jugie; ‘Phoundagiagites et Bogoiniles', Echos d’ Orient 
(Paris, 1909), t. xr, pp. 257-62. 

* See Ficker, op. cit. pp. 66-7. Fer the situation of Acmonia, see W. M. 
Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Oxford, 1897), pp. 621-30. 

3 Ibid. p.’67. 

* F. Cumont (‘La date et Íe lieu de la naissance d’Euthymios’ Zigabénos!, 
B.Z. 1903, vol. xm, pp. 582 4) identifies Euthymius of Acmonia with Euthy- 
mius Zigabenus, who was ‘entrusted by Alexius Comnenus with the task of 
compesirig à general refutation of all heresies, including that of the Bogomils 
(cf. infra, p. 205). Ficker, however (op: cit. pw. 182-91), has convincingly 
proved that Cumont's theory is untenable. The main argument against this 
identification is the chronological one: Euthymius Zigabenus wrote his Panoplia 
Dogmatica-after the trial of the Bogomils in Constantinople which took place 
around 1110 (see Appendix III), while Euthymius ef Acmonia could not have 
been born after 1000. 
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to enter a nunnery and living unchastely.t According to Euthymius 
he was the first teacher of a ‘newly appeared’ heresy (wpdétos 
This veodéktou dosBots...€pqoxefos) which he had preached tor 
three years ‘in Thrace’ (iv Toig vGv OgoxGv pépeow), in the 
region of Smyrna and in many other places, gaining numerous 
disciples. The centre of Tzurillas’s activity seerns to have been 
the village of Xfm Karrvot in the Theme of Opsikion, where of all 
the inhabitants scarcely ten remained Orthodox.? 

The location of these centres of Tzurillas's proselytism raises 
several important problems. In the first place, does the expression 
êv Toi; zën Opaokóv pipeoiv refer to the’ Balkan province of 
Thrace? Ficker does not think so, and suggests that the correct 
reading is not Opoxóv, but Opgknoiov, i.e. the Thracesian Theme, 
in the south-west corner of Asia Minor.’ This interpretation would 
scem to be confirmed by the fact that the town of Smyrna, juxta- 
posed in Euthymius's text with the region TGv Opox&v, is, in fact, 
contiguous to the Thracesian Theme; moreover, the whole of this 
passage appears to concern only Asia Minor. However, circum- 
stantial evidence can also be found in support of the opposite 
opinion. Ivanov considers it very probable that John Tzurilias 
was a Bulgarian Bogomil who came from the Balkans to the Theme 
of Opsikion with the aim of spreading his heresy among the 
population of Asia Minor.’ This hypothesis seems quite acceptable, 
especially in view of the close connectiens which existed in the 
Middle Ages between the Balkan Slavs and the north-western 
Themes of Asia Minor, particularly Opsikion and Bithynia? The 


1 Ficker, op. cit. pp. 66; 68. 

2 Ibid. pp. 67-8. 8 Op. cit. p. 249, n. 2. 

* In support of this opinion, Ivanov puts forward the hypothesis that the 
name. Tzoup{AAas is of Bulgarian origin. He derives it from uoypuna, meaning 
‘house’ or ‘household’, corresponding to the fiscal unit of komvikóv.: In his 
opinion, the name of the village of XíAiot Kermvol, the centre of "Tzurillas's 
proselytism, is a translation of the Old Bulgarian Tacama uoypmaa, from 
which John Tzurillas would have derived his name. (Borowimucum KRUTA 4 
JXereua, p. 38.) 

5 A Slavonic population existed in Bithynia already in the seventh century: 
at that time a Slavonic bishopric of Gordoserba, whose name is indicative.of 
its Serbian origin, is attested in Bithynia, south-east of Nicaea and north of 
Dorylaeum. (See L. Niederle, Slovanské Starožitnosti, vol. 1, wt 2, p. 399; 
F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome, pp..102-3.) 

From the seventh century onwards the Slavonic population in Bithynia and 
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population of those districts in Asia Minor where John Tzurillas 
spread his heresy must have comprised a large number of Slavs 
from Thrace and Macedonia, and it is hence not at all improbable 
that Tzurillas, after teaching in Thrace, crossed the Bosporus 
and continued his work among his compatriots in Opsikion. On 
purely historical grounds, however, [vanov’s theory remains 
merely probable and cannot be fully proved, but its validity is 
confirmed by an analysis of the teachings of John Tzurillas, which 
bear an unmistakable stamp of their Bulgarian origin. 
Euthymius’s letter contains a detailed exposition of the heretical 
doctrines taught by Tzurillas and his disciples. He derived his 
knowledge of them directly from the heretics. One of them had 
once been a travelling companion of his and had even attempted 
to convert him. Moreover, on returning from a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem Euthymius had discovered that the heretics had pene- 
trated into his own monastery in Constantinople and had even 
corrupted a disciple of his. The heretics—four in number—were 


Opsikion was numerous, owing to transplantations carried out by Byzantine 
emperors and to peaceful immigration. 

. In 688 Justinian 1! transported some 80,000 Slavs to the Theme of 
Opsikion (see V. I. Lamansky, O cxass5ax s Mano Asnu, p A@puue gn 
Vicnanun, Uchenye zapiski Viorogo Otdel. Imperator. Akad. Nauk, 1859, vol. v, pp. 
2-3; A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, vol. 1, p. 24). In 762 Constantine V 
deported some Slavs from Thrace and Macedonia to Bithynia. (See Dvornik, 
op. cit. p. 18.) Bithynia and Opsikion became the centres of Slavonic coloniza- 
tion in Asia Minor in the seventh to ninth centuries. (See Niederle, ibid. 
pp. 458-68; B. A. Panchenko, llawaTHuk casan s Duden VII sexa, 
LR.A.LK. 1902, vol vir, pp. 15-62; cf. L. I. Dorosiev, EsurapckaTS 
kenouuxs Bb Mana Asuna, S.B.A.N. 1922, vol. XXIV, pp. 32-192.) 

Lamansky has shown, furthermore (loc. cit. pp. 6-17), that these colonists, 
in spite of the constant attempts to Hellenize them, retained their Slavonic 
characteristics at least up to the fifteenth century. Moreover, they were 
frequently reinforced by waves of Slavonic immigrants from the Balkans, 
the majority of whom settled in Bithynia. Apart from the presence of their 
compatriots in this region, the factors which favoured the Slavonic immigra- 
tion to Bithynia and Opsikion were the fertility of the soil, the facility of 
communications, the flourishing commercial relations between the Balkans and 
Asia Minor, and the fact that these districts lay on the way of the pilgrims 
travelling from Bulgaria to the Holy Land. According to Lamansky, the 
Slavonic colonies were 'an attraction and an enticement te all their dissatisfied 
feliow-countrymen in Europe’. It is surely most likely that these ‘dissatisfied’ 
elements included at least some Bulgarian Bogomils who were only too willing 
to exchange persecution in their home for greater security and the chance of 
proselytizing among their compatriots across the Bosphorus. 
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apprehended and questioned and revealed their doctrines to 
Eutbymius.! 

Euthymius asserts that this heresy has two different names: in 
the Theme of Opsikion the heretics are known as Phundagiagitae, 
while in the Cibyrrhaeot Theme, in ‘the West" and in other places 
they are called Bogomils.? The Cibyrrhaeot Theme lay in the 
southern extremity of Asia Minor, by the gulf of Antalya; the 
attested presence of the Bogomils in this region at the beginning 
of the eleventh century, together with the mention by Euthymius 
of Opsikion and the district of Smyrna as centres of Bogomilism, 
show that the sect must have spread at that time over the entire 
western part of Asia Minor. The fact that it was known in the 
Cibyrrhaeot Theme under its Bulgarian name provides additional 
evidence that Bogomilism penetrated to Asia Minor from Bulgaria, 
probably in the second half of the tenth century, and also in- 
directly strengthens Ivanov’s hypothesis regarding the Bulgarian 
origin of John Tzurillas. As for the term ‘the West’ (o Avors), 
it was the traditional name applied by the Byzantines to the 
Balkan provinces of the Empire, which included in the eleventh 
century Thrace and Macedonia. Thus Euthymius’s letter can be 
regarded as the earliest Byzantine document directly referring to 
the Bulgarian Bogomils. 

The name Phundagiagitae* is generally derived from gow5a, 
itself a Greek form of the Latin ‘funda’, meaning a bag or scrip. 
The heretics are supposed to have acquired this name from their 
life of poverty, which compelled them to beg for their living.5 


1 These details are to be found in the Vatican MS. of Euthymius’s Liber 
invectivus contra haeresim exsecrabilium et impiorum haereticorum qui Phundagiatae 
dicuntur (P.G. vol. cxxx, cols. 48-57), falsely attributed to Euthymius Zigabenus. 

2 Qi tot "Ouikfou Acol katodo: Tots Thy ol rom &oéperav. uerepyxo- 
pévous Douvdayiaytras, eis Bé TOV Kipuppaiorny, xal sis thy Avorw xad els Érépous 
*óTrous xaeAoUciv aùroùs BoyoufAous. (Ficker, op. cit. p. 62.) 

3 See G. Schlumberger, Un Empereur Byzantin au Xe siècle, Nicébhore Phocas 
(2nd ed.; Paris, 1923), p. 263. 

* For the various spellings of this name see Ficker, op. cit. p. 192 and Puech, 
Op. cit. p. 281. The most common are Oouvõayiayńrar and OovvSatroa. 

$ See P. Lambecius, Commentaria de augustissima Bibliotheca Caesarea Vindo- 
bonensi (2nd ed.; Vindobonae, 1778), vol. v, col. 85: ‘Ili haeretici adpella- 
bantur Phundaitae et Saccophori, quod ob austeram paupertatem, quam 
publice profitebantur, in saccos et crumenas stipem collegerint. Cf. J. C. 
Wolf, Historia Bogomilorum (Vitembergae, 1712), p. 7; J- Engelhardt, Kirchen- 
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Although the historical sources are not very explicit on this point, 
the truth of this etymology cannot be denied. 

The doctrines and practices ascribed by Euthymius to John 
Tzurillas and his followers exhibit all the main features of Bo- 
gomilism. Not only is Euthymius’s evidence in complete agree- 
ment on all essential points with that of Cosmas, but his account 
of the heresy of the Phundagiagitae reveals that fusion of Paulician 
and Massalian teachings which is characteristic of Bogomilism. 
Moreover, his information is particularly important, as it shows 
that by the middle of the eleventh century Bogomilism had prob- 
ably evolved some novel features, particularly in the realms of 
doctrine and ritual. 

Euthymius's evidence, for the purposes of the present study, 
can be examined from a threefold aspect: (1) some of the features 
he ascribes to the Phundagiagitae can already be found in an 
identical form in the Sermon against the Heretics; (2) others; although 
mentioned by Cosmas, are described by Euthymius in greater 
detail and thus illustrate and extend our knowledge of the 
Bogomils derived from tenth-century sources; (3) others, finally, 
are ascribed to the Bogomils for the first time, and repre- 
sent either some borrowings from Paulicianism and Massalia- 
nism which are not attested by the tenth-century sources, or a 
further development of Bogomilism in the direction of greater 
complexity. 

(1) Many external traits of the Phundagiagitae are attributed 
by Cosmas to the tenth-century Bogomils: according to Euthy- 


geschichtliche Abhandlungen, pp. 205 et seq.; G. Rouillard, ‘Une étymologie (?) 
de Michel Attaliate’, Rev. de philol, litt. et d'hist. anciennes (Paris, 1942), 
t. Lxvirt, p. 65; Runciman, op. cit. p. 184. Puech (op. cit. p. 281, n. 3) also 
suggests a possible connection between the Phundagiagitae and (ouv6&s, the 
name of a heretic described by Euthymius as a disciple of Mani (Ficker, 
op. cit. p. 42). 

1 Ficker, however, alleging that there is no evidence that tbe Phundagiagitae 
ever begged, denies their connection with ‘funda’ and claims that their name 
must be derived from some unknown non-Greek root (op. cit. pp. 193-4). But 
his statement can be refuted by remarking that this derivation exists in Bulgarian 
as well as in Greek: the name torbeshi, given ia the Middle Ages to the Bogomils 
in certain parts of Macedonia, is derived from the Bulgarian ‘torba’, meaning 
a bag. (Cf. supra, p. 166.) Moreover, a life of poverty is ascribed to the 
Bogomils by Cosmas (cf. supra, pp. 136—7) and the practice of begging prob- 
ably existed among them as a result of Massalian influence. 
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mius they call themselves Christians,! conform in their outward 
behaviour to all the rules of the Church,? thus incurring the usual 
accusation of hypocrisy,3 and are particularly dangerous owing to 
the great difficulty of distinguishing them from the Orthodox* 
and to the absolute impossibility of reconverting those who had 
embraced their doctrines, ‘even if the whole world-were to instruct 
them’. A number of their doctrines were already held by the 
tenth-century Bogomils. Thus the Phundagiagitae rejected the 
Old Testament,’ the Order of Priesthood,’ the cult of the saints,® 
all the prayers of the Church with the exception of the Lord’s 
Prayer,? and denied the efficacy of the Cross, the validity of 
Baptism and of the Eucharist." 


(2) Among the Bogomil doctrines which are set out more fully 


1 Sec Ficker, op. cit. pp. 4, 30, 31. In one MS. of the letter of Euthymius 
of Acmonia, published by Migne and falsely attributed to Euthymius Zigabenus, 
the heretics are also said to call themselves XpiototoAita (P.G. vol. CXXXI, 
col. 48). 

2 Ficker, op. cit. pp. 25, 26, 28, 31. 

3 "Huete Sè ef trototuey Tr&vra, GAA’ ou triater où TrotoGyev, ote Bántiopa, 
ote leowolvay, oŬTe povahy oüre AAO Ti THY Xprerriavédy’ GAN’ EriBeieTIKOS, 
BOAAAOV SE xod &rconicrikóos wWévTa Troi00pev Teds TÒ AavOdverv. (Ibid. p. 25-6.) 

+ Ibid. pp. 35, 210. 5 Ibid. p. 57. 

$ OfSa...d71 Thy 1roAodày pop ovK &vayiwooxere, (Ibid. p. 40.) Ficker, 
however, disbelieves this: ‘Aber von einer Verwerfung des Alten Testaments ist 
nicht die Rede; vielmehr meint der Verfasser nur, wenn sie das Alte Testa- 
ment richtig läsen, würden sie ihre Anschauung von der Schöpfung aufgeben 
müssen.’ (Ibid. p. 265.) This opinion seems substantially correct. The wholesale 
rejection of the Old Testament, characteristic of the Paulicians (cf. supra, 
P- 39), is nowhere ascribed to the Bogomils. Cosmas merely accuses them of 
spurning the Mosaic Law and the prophets (see supra, p. 127). The attitude of 
the Bogomils to the Old Testament was essentially eclectic: they resorted to it 
whenever a given passage could be twisted into accordance with their own 
views. This is particularly clear in the case of their interpretation of the Book 
of Genesis (see infra, p. 180). The Phuadagiagitae themselves based their 
teaching on the origin of man on a combination ef the Biblical story with 
dualistic lcgends. 

7 This they held to be superfluous: «oi ti Son trpeoBUrtepos; ToUTO Teprrróv 
Zoe (ibid. p. 76). 

8 For ‘God alone is hely’. (Ibid.) 

® Otte Tpic&y10v, org óga trarpi Kai vig, obTe Td KUpIE ÉAéncov, CUTE GAAO TI 
&BiSdoKxovTar waar f] eOxeo001, d uh yuuvóv Kad uóvov TO Tate HSv. (Ibid. 
P. 33.) They described all other prayers as ‘babblings’ or ‘vain repetitions’ 
(BerroAoyfot). This word, derived from the Gospels (cf. Matt. vi. 7), was used 
in the same sense by the tenth-century Bogomils. (See supra, p. 134.) 

1 Ibid. p. 74. 2 Ibid. pp- 28, 74. 
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by Euthymius than by Cosmas is the cosmological dualism. 
According to Euthymius, the Phundagiagitae taught that there 
are eight heavens. God has created seven of them over which He 
rules; the eighth, which corresponds to our visible world, is the 
creation of ‘the prince of this world’, who is the Devil. To him 
belong the sky, the earth, the sea and everything in them. The 
Devil also created Paradise? and made Adam, the first man. There 
are, however, two things in this visible world which are not the 
Devils, but God's creation: the sun? and the soul of man, which 
the Devil stole from God when he was expelled from His sight.? 
Between this soul, polluted by the Devil, but still retaining the 
mark of its divine origin, and the body of man, formed by the 
Devil, there is an absolute duality which is illustrated by the 
Bogomil myth of the creation of man, described by Euthymius. 
According to the heretics, the Devil, having made the body of 
Adam, tried to animate it by means of the soul, which he had 
stolen from God. However, in spite of his repeated efforts to 
unite the two, the soul would not remain in Adam's body. For 
three hundred years the body lay lifeless, abandoned by the 
Devil. At the end of this period the Devil, having eaten of the 
flesh of all the unclean animals, returned to it and forced the soul 
to remain in the body by stopping up with his hand the anus, 
through which the soul had been wont to escape. He then dis- 
gorged his repast over the soul. In this manner the soul remained 
in the body and Adam came to life.* This myth, for all its crude- 
ness, is an interesting example of a ‘Bogomil legend’; it unites 


1 The idea that the Garden of Paradise was created by the Devil to bring 
about man’s downfall is also expressed in the Bogomil Liber Sancti Johannis, 
known to us only through its Latin translation (cf. infra, pp. 226-8) : ‘Sententi- 
ator malorum ita cogitavit cum ingenio suo ut faceret paradisum, et introduxit 
homines, et praecepit adducere. See J. Benoist, Histoire des Albigeois et des 
Vaudois (Paris, 1691), vol. 1, p. 288; I. Ivanov, Borowuucku kunru M 1ereguu, 
p. 78. C£ the Bogomil belief that the vine, identified with the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, was planted by the Devil in Paradise (supra, 
pp. 128-9). 

2 Puech (op. cit. pp. 184 5) has pointed out the discrepancy in the Bogomil 
teachings on the sun attributed to them respectively by Euthymius and Cosmas 
(cf. supra, p. 122). We cannot be sure whether these contradictory views corre- 
spond to two different currents in Bogomilism, and whether any Bogomils 
really excluded the sun from the ‘visible world’ ruled by the Devil. 

3 Ficker, op. cit. pp. 33-4. 4 Ibid. pp. 35-7. 
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the tendency towards gross materialization with an attempt to 
satisfy popular curiosity in the interpretation of Biblical events. 

Further details concerning the behaviour of the Bogomils 
towards the Orthodox Church are supplied by Euthymius. Cosmas 
tells us that in order to avoid detection they went to church and 
outwardly venerated the Crucifix and the images.t The followers 
of John Tzurillas, it seems, went even further in their simulation 
of Orthodoxy: according to Euthymius, they took part in the 
Church services,? had their children baptized, partook of the 
Sacrament, even built churches, painted icons and made crosses, 
all for the sake of ostentatious deceit.? 

Euthymius paints an impressive picture of their systematic and 
zealous proselytism which, according to him, extended to the four 
corners of the Byzantine Empire and indeed over the whole of 
Christendom.’ The heretics, he says, following the example of the 
Apostles, drew lots among themselves for the zones of activity 
allotted to each? For the sake of spreading their teaching they 
overcame any difficulty or danger 8 There is no doubt a certain 
measure of exaggeration in Euthymius’s description of the wide- 
spread proselytism of the Bogomils.. However, its success in tenth- 
century Bulgaria and the spread of the sect in the eleventh century 
throughout the south-eastern part of the Balkan peninsula and 
the west of Asia Minor show that by 1050 Bogomilism was a very 
serious. menace to the Orthodox Church. 

(3) The following doctrines and practices ascribed to the Bogo- 
mils by Euthymius are not expressly mentioned by previous sources 
and hence extend our knowledge of Bogomilism. 

According to Euthymius, the heretics rejected the Christian 
dogmas of the Resurrection of the Dead, of the Second Coming 
and of the Last Judgement." This was a logical consequence 


1 See supra, pp. 141-2. ? Op. cit. p. 78. 

3 Ibid. pp. 26-8. According to Euthymius, the Phundagiagitae conformed. 
to the rules of the Christian life où vrícret, but év Uitoxpicet and Sià Tò Aude, 

4 Tlepitpéxouatw Tr&cav. thy tæv ‘Popaiov émip&retav kai elg ócous ó Dog 
égop& Xpiotiavous. (Ibid. p. 63.) 

5 Ibid. p. 64. 

€ Urropévovtes Kétrous Kal qópous xoi OAipers Kal oTevoywpias, TroAAaKis Kod 
xivSuvous. (Ibid. p. 64.) The same zeal for proselytism is ascribed to the 
Paulicians by Peter of Sicily. (See supra, pp. 30,.42.) 

7 Ibid. p. 38. 
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of the Bogomil view of matter, as the principle of evil and 
corruption.! 

Both the pop Bogomil and John Tzurillas used the New Testa- 
ment for exegetical purposes; however, while Cosmas tells us that 
the Bogomils relied above all on the Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles,?? Euthymius mentions also the epistles of St 
Paul as an object of their particular veneration. The Phunda- 
giagitae apparently claimed that the words of the Gospels 
and of St Paul ‘breathed again’ (&vomvéev) owing te their own 
interpretation of them.? Their cult of St Paul suggests Paulician 
influence. 

The letter of Euthymius is, moreover, the earliest document 
clearly showing the monastic orientation of Bogomilism. It cannot 
be doubted that the Bogomils borrowed this important feature 
from the Massalians.4 John Tzurillas himself became a monk, 
dispatched his wife to a nunnery and taught his disciples to do the 
same.5 His followers assumed the monastic habit and were noted 
for their ‘insidious and humble bearing’.® ‘They were also for- 
bidden to shed blood.’ 

Finally, Euthymius provides some valuable information on 
their manner of holding prayer-meetings. His evidence reveals 
that by the middle of the eleventh century the Bogomils had 
a definite though rudimentary ritual. He describes these prayer- 
meetings as follows: 'the presiding member of the community 
rises and begins with the words: “‘let us adore the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit" (wpookuvoüuev tratépa xoi vidv koi &yiov 
trex); the congregation replies: “it is meet and just" (átiov 
xai Sixoiov); then they recite the Lord's Prayer, making prostra- 
tions (ueravoíos) in a prescribed manner and bobbing their heads 


1 Tt was the Resurrection of the Body that the heretics denied: this is clear 
from the fact that they based their rejection of this dogma on the words of 
St Paul: ‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption (I Cor. xv. 50.) See Ficker, op. cit. 
PP. 7, 13- 

3 See supra, p. 127. 3 Op. cit. p. 40. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 105. 5 Op. cit. p. 66. 

8 Zyfu« povayikóv Kai óvoga Kai pã Xpiotiavod kal Gos UouAov xai 
tomeivov, (Ibid. p. 30.) The humble and modest behaviour of the Bogomils is 
also attested by Cosmas. (See supra, p. 121.) 

? Td pi) opze (ibid. p. 59). 
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up and down like men possessed (sds of Satyovrgduevor) 5! and when 
they pray they do not look towards the East, but in whatever 
directien they happen to be Gong "9 

We can thus conclude from the evidence of Euthymius of 
Acmonia that by the middle of the eleventh century the Bo- 
gomil sect had spread not only over the Balkan provinces of the 
Byzantine Empire, but also over the western part of Asia Minor. 
In the latter region its adherents were called Phundagiagitae.? 
The Bulgarian origin of the teaching of John Tzurillas, indirectly 
suggested by historical evidence, is confirmed by its analysis, 
which reveals the double influence of Paulicianism and Massali- 
anism.* As it has been shown, the fusion of these two heresies into 
Bogomilism took place in Bulgaria. 

Euthymius’s evidence is corroberated by another contemporary 
Byzantine document, the Dialogus de daemonum operatione by Michaei 
Psellus.5 This work was composed towards the middle of the 
eleventh century and is thus approximately contemporaneous 
with the letter of Euthymius of Acmonia.® Its contents show that 
at that time news had reached Constantinople that the sect of the 
Euchitae was pursuing its unlawful activities within the borders 


1 This behaviour is strongly reminiscent of the ‘sacred delirium’ of the 
Massalians (cf. supra, p. 49). 

2 Ibid. p. 77. It is interesting to compare this Bogomil ritual with that used 
by the French Cathars in the thirteenth century. The comparison reveals several 
points of similarity, in particular the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer and of the 
formula ‘adoremus Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum’. See L. Clédat, 
Le Nouveau Testament traduit au XIIIe siècle en langue provençale, suivi d'un. Rituel 
Cathare (Paris, 1887), pp. ix-xxvi. 

? Ficker, however, thinks that Bogomilism first arose in Asia Minor and 
thence spread to Bulgaria (op. cit. pp. 271-3). But, in his ignorance of the 
Slavonic sources, he was unaware that at the time when John Tzurillas 
taught in Phrygia Bogomilism had been rife in Bulgaria for at least half a 
century. 

* The clearest evidence of Paulician influence among the Phundagiagitae is 
their cult of St Paul, and Massalian influence appears in tbeir monastic mode 
of life. 

5 The principal editions of this work are by J. Boissonade (Nuremberg, 1838) 
and Migne (P.G. vol. eet, cols. 820 et seq.). A French sixteenth-century: 
translation by Pierre Moreau is given by E. Renauld, ‘ Une traduction française 
du Tepi évepyeias Soiuóvov de Michel Psellos’, Revue des Etudes Grecques (1920), 
vol. XXX, pp. 56-95. 

$ See the chapter concerning Psellus in Hussey's Church and Learning in the 
Byzantine Empire, pp. 73-88. 
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of the Byzantine Empire. It is possible tc infer that these activities 
were centred in Thrace.* 

The identification of the doctrines and the practices of the 
eleventh-century .Thracian Euchitae, as described in this dialogue 
by the personage called Goart, is a complex problem, especially 
as Psellus seems to have had no direct contact with the heretics 
and probably wrote from hearsay or rumour. Thrace was still 
a great centre of Paulicianism in the eleventh century.? But the 
teachings and practices ascribed by Psellus to the Euchitae bear no 
direct resemblance to the tenets of this sect. They can be divided 
into three groups: (1) those which can legitimately be described 
as Bogomil; (2) those which cannot be so defined, as they contra- 
dict both previous and later evidence on Bogomilism, but which 
are suggestive of Massalianism; (3) those, finally, which appear 
alien to both these sects.? 

(1) Psellus states that the basic doctrine of the Euchitae was 
borrowed from the Manichaean dualism, with the important 


difference, however, that to the two principles taught by Mani 
they added a third: 


"This pernicious doctrine derives its premises from Mani the 
madman. From his teaching, as from a stinking fountain, the 
Euchitae extracted their plurality of principles. Now the accursed 


1 Although Psellus.is extremely vague about the region inhabited by the 
heretics -he describes, the following considerations seem to prove that it was 
Thrace: (1) one of the interlocutors of the dialogue exclaims, with reference 
to the Euchitae: 8&wóv ye. . . ei Toi0UTov woos els THY Kad’ pds olkoupévnyv Errexo- 
placev (P.G. vol. cxxu, col. 836). We know, on the other hand, from the 
testimony of Cedrenus that at the end of the eleventh century the. Massalians, 
or Euchitae, were widespread in Thrace (cf. supra, p. 94). (2) The personage 
in the dialogue who describes the Euchitae relates his encounter with one of 
them in the Chersonese ` povagovt: 8€ Tivi mepi xepoóvnoov Të Spopov ‘EAAGSos 
Euyy£éyova (ibid. col. 840). The Chersonese was the.name given by the Greeks 
to the strip of Thrace which runs along the Hellespont. (3) This personage is 
given in the dialogue the significant name of Op&£. It appears from his words 
that he had just returned.to Byzantium after an absence of more than two years 
(ibid. col. 821), and that he was a provincial military commander. This 
explains the modernized title of ‘Monsieur le Capitaine de Thrace’ given him 
by Pierre Moreau. (See Renauld, loc. cit. pp. 60 et seq.) 

3 Cf. infra, pp. 188 et seq. 

3 It is all the more necessary to make this distinction as some scholars, in 
particular Levitsky (loc. cit. pp. 41 et seq.), Karolev (loc. cit. pp. 61 et seq.) 
and Puech (op. cit. p. 326), have rashly assumed. that the Euchitae described 
by Psellus are simply the Thracian Bogomils of the eleventh century. 
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Mani laid down that there are two principles of being, and directly 
opposed one Ged to the other the worker of evil to the creator 
of good, the prince of all evil which is on earth to the good Prince 
of heaven. These wretched Euchitae, however, have added yet 
a third principle. Their principles consist of the Father and His two Sons, 
the elder and the younger; they assign to the Father only the supramundane 
things, to the younger Son ihe heavenly things, and to the elder the rule over 
this world.’ (Tlatip yàp avrois vioi te 900, mpeopúrepos Kai vecyrepos, 
ai dpyai- Ou TO utv trarpl Tà ÜTepkócuia pdva, TH SE veorrépo) Tw 
Vidv Tà OUpdvia, Borgépw 86 TH Tmpsopurépo Gv èykoouiwv TO xp&ros, 
GTOTETEX OOV. ) 


On this basic principle, according to Psellus, all the Euchitae 
were agreed. But as regards its application they were divided 
into three groups, each holding its own opinion: 


*Some of them worship both Sons: for they say that although 
at present they differ from each other, yet they are to be wor- 
shipped equally, since, proceeding from one Father, they will 
beceme reconciled to one another in the future. Others serve the 
younger Son as the ruler of the better and superior part, but without 
despising the elder and while being on their guard against him, as 
he is capable of working mischief. But the most impious of them 
separate themselves completely from heaven and embrace the 
earthly Satanael alone (atrrov 8 uóvov Tov étttyeiov Xoravot]A évotepvi- 
govtai). They extol him with the finest-sounding names, calling 
him the first-born: of the Father and the creator of trees, animals and 
other compound bodies (mpwtdtoKoy Tov GAAdTPIOV èk TraTpds koAoUc:, 
QuTOV te Kal zou Kal .td&v Aomën ovvOErov Snuovpyóv), when in 
reality he is ruinous and destructive. Wishing to honour him still 
more,. . . they say that the heavenly [ruler] is jealous of him and... 
envies him his good arrangement of the earth and that, smouldering 
with envy, he sends down earthquakes, hailstorms and plagues. 
For this reason they curse him.’! 


The belief in the supreme God, Lord of the supramundane 
spheres (t& Urrepxdourx), and in His two Sons, the one the prince of 
the heavens (Tà ovpdvia}, the other the ruler of the visible world, is 
typically Bogomil. It is already alluded to by John the Exarch 
at the beginning of the tenth century? and expressly mentioned 
by Cosmas? and, at the beginning of the twelfth century, by 
Euthymius Zigabenus.* Moreover; the name Satanael (ZatavarjA), 


2 De daemon. oper., P.G. vol. cxxi, cols. 824-5. [The italics are mine.] 
* See supra, p. 95. 3 See-supra, p. 122. 4 See infra, pp: 207 et. seq. 
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as applied to the elder Son of God and the lord of this world, is 
Bogomil in origin and character. Its prevalence among the 
Bogomils is attested by Zigabenus in the early twelfth century 
and by a number of Bogomil apocrypha and literary productions.? 
Finally the term mpwrórokos, applied by the Euchitae to Satanael, 
was used in the same context by the Byzantine Bogomils at the 
beginning of the twelfth century.? 

The distinction made by Psellus between those Euchitae who 
worship equaily both Sons of God, those who worship the younger 
while honouring the elder for reasons of safety and those who 
worship Satanael alone, is confirmed by no other source. Hence 
it is net possible to say whether this distinction existed among the 
Bogomils. However, the teachings of the first two groups are quite 
compatible with Bogomil doctrine: the Bogomils, while regarding 
the Devil or Satanael as the erigin of all suffering and evil, held 
nevertheless that it was necessary to propitiate him; for life on 
this earth would be precarious without lip-service to him who 
was in their opinion ‘the prince of this world’. This belief clearly 
appears in the testimony of Zigabenus that the Byzantine Bogomils 
taught that the demons had unlimited power in this world and 
that men should consequently honour them in order to guard 
against their harmful acpon $ Bogomil demonology, often con- 
nected, particularly in Bulgaria, with popular magic, was probably 
influenced by Massalianism as well as by paganism.5 

(2) A characteristic of the Euchitae which is certainly not 
Bogomil but which may be indicative of the Massalians, are the 
orgiastic rites ascribed to them by Psellus. We are told of dreadful 
ceremonies performed at night, in which the ashes and blood of 

1 Boissonade's edition (p. 198) gives Zerravawí as a variant. The origin of 
the name Satanael is discussed by Ivanov (op. cit. p. 25, n. 1). It is derived 
from the Hebrew ‘Satan’, meaning ‘adversary’; Satana-el is literally ‘the 
adversary of God’. According to Ivanov, in certain pre-Bogomil and early 
Bogomil legends Satanael is identified with Samael, a name which occurs in 
the Talmud and in Jewish apocrypha. (ibid. pp. 260-1; cf. Puech, op. cit. 
p. 189, n. 3.) 

? In particular in the Book of Enoch (Ivanov, op. cit. pp. 172, 177), the 
Apocalypse of Baruch (ibid. p. 196), the Elucidarium (ibid. pp. 260-1), The Sea of 
Tiberias (ibid. pp. 290 et seq.) and the Greek legend Hepi kríogos kócuou Kal 
vónpa oUpáviov Sri ths ys (ibid. pp. 319-16). 

? Cf. infra, p. 207. 3 Cf. infra, pp. 213-14. 

ë See P, Kemp, Healing Ritual, pp. 167 et seq. 
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infants conceived in incest were consumed and wanton sexual 
promiscuity was practised.! Even if these lurid stories contain 
a measure of truth, they are totally incompatible with what we 
know of the morals of the Bogomils, whose rigid austerity was 
recognized by their greatest enemies, at least until the fourteenth 
century. They are, on the other hand, reminiscent of accusations 
levelled in the past against the Massalians.? 

(3) Among the doctrines described by Psellus, which are alien 
to the Bogomils and probably also to the Massalians, is the ex- 
clusive worship of Satanael, attributed to the third group of the 
Euchitae. Although the Bogomils claimed to pay lip-service to 
the ‘prince of this world’, they were certainly in no sense 
‘Satanists’.2 Likewise the extremely complex and intricate 
demonological science, to the exposition of which the greater 
part of Psellus’s dialogue is devoted, is foreign to the teachings both 
of the Bogomils and the Massalians.* 

Unfortunately Pselius's evidence is not sufficiently clear to 
permit of a precise definition of the doctrines and practices of the 
Thracian Euchitae. The most that can be said is that of the 
heretics described by Psellus some were, in all probability, 
Bogomils, while the others no doubt belonged to the ancient sect 
of the Massalians, or Euchitae, which penetrated from Asia 
Minor into the Balkans between the eighth and ninth centuries.? 


1 De daemon. oper. (ibid. cols. 828-33). 

2 Cf. supra, p. 50. 

* This third trend among the -Euchitae has been studied by M. Wellnhofer, 
Die Thrakischen Euchiten und ihr Satanskult im Dialoge des Psellos: Twó0eosg 7} Tepi 
x&v Sapdvev, B.Z. (1929-30), vol. xxx, pp. 477 84- 

^ Against C. Zervos (Un philosophe néoplatonicien du XIe siècle: Michel Psellos, 
Paris, 1919, p. 202), who claims that this system of demonology was part of 
the teaching of the Euchitae, J. Bidez has shown (* Michel Psellus.’ Catalogue 
des manuscrits alchimiques grecs (Bruxelles, 1928), vol. vt, pp. 100 et seq.) that 
Psellus based his exposition of this system on his knowledge of Chaldaean 
teaching, which he derived from the study of the Neoplatonists, mainly of 
Porphyry and Proclus. Cf. K. Svoboda, ‘La Démonologie de Michel Psellos?, 
Spisy Filosofické Fakulty Masarykouy University v Brné (Brno, 1927), no. 22. 

5 The direct connection between the eleventh-century Thracian Euchitae 
and the ancient Massalians of Asia Minor is recognized by most scholars, 
following Gieseler and Déllinger. (See supra, p. 94, n. 4.) It is, however, 
denied by Schnitzer (‘Die Euchiten im 11. Jahrhundert’, Studien der evangelischen 
Geistlichkeit Wiirttembergs (Stuttgart, 1839), vol. x1, pt 1, pp. 169-86), but his 
arguments are insufficiently conclusive. 
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The importance of the Dialogus de daemonum operatione from the 
point of view of the present study lies, first in the fact that it 
supplies some new information on eleventh-century Bogomilism, 
and secondly in that it shows that the Massalian and Bogomil 
sects were still at that time largely distinct from one another. 


It is now necessary to consider the relation between the Bogomils 
and the Paulicians. This problem acquires particular significance 
in the eleventh century, since it is in this period that the historical 

Sources permit of the clearest differentiation between the two sects. 

Moreover, it is precisely with reference to the eleventh century that 
the greatest number of confusions have been made by scholars con- 
cerning this relation, with the result that several false conclusions 
have been drawn about the character and history of Bogomilism. 
In order to dispel some of these confusions, we must study the 
relation of the Paulician sect to the Byzantine Church and State 
in the eleventh century. This will not only illustrate more clearly 
the differences, already indicated, between the Paulicians and the 
Bogomils,? but will also shed new light on the general character 
of the latter sect. 

During the first three-quarters of the eleventh century, with the 
exception of the general studies of Euthymius of Acmonia and 
Psellus, the Byzantine historical sources make no mention of the 
Paulicians or the Bogomils. Rather than suggesting, as Zlatarski 
does? any toleration of the Orthodox Church towards their 
teaching, this silence is doubtless due to the pressure of more 
urgent political and military problems. AH the energies of the 
imperial government were directed towards the protection of the 
frentiers against foreign invaders, and so long as the heretics were 
not actively aggressive towards the Empire they were left in peace. 
Towards the end. of the century, however, the Thracian heretics 
became a considerable menace to the Byzantine government. The 
Paulicians, settled round Philippopolis by John Tzimisces, owing 
to successful proselytism and the arrival of fresh contingents of 
heretics had greatly increased in number. Moreover, they were 
showing distinctly hostile intentions towards the remaining 


1 Cf supra, p. 145. 
2 Cf. supra, pp. 143-4. 
$ Geschichte der Bulgaren, vol. 1, p. 92. 
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Orthodox population of that region. Anna Comnena tells us 
that 

‘the Manichaeans, being naturally free and unruly, soon... 
reverted to their original nature. For, as all the inhabitants of 
Philippopolis were Manichaeans except a few, they tyrannized over 
the Christians there and plundered their goods, caring little or 
naught for the envoys sent by the emperor. They increased in 
numbers until all the inhabitants around Philippopolis were heretics. 
Then another brackish stream of Armenians joined them and yet 
another from the most polluted source of James. And thus, 
metaphorically speaking, it was a meeting-place of all evils.’ + 
Anna also mentions the Bogomils arnong the heretics living in 
Philippopolis: ‘For the Armenians? took possession of the city and 
the so-called Begomils, and even those most godless Paulicians, 
an offshoot of the Manichaean sect.'? 

The most troublesome of these heretics were undoubtedly the 
Paulicians, on account of their numbers and military strength. 
Their agelong hostility to the Byzantine Empire drove them into 
an alliance with its enemies, Pechenegs and Cumans, nomadic 
tribes of Turkish origin which from their encampments on the 
Danube wrought periodic devastations in Thrace and Macedonia. 
This shows the complete failure of the imperial policy of trans- 
porting Eastern heretics to Thrace. The imperial government, 
which liked to oppose its subject races one against the other, had 
sought to gain allies against the Pechenegs by settling the Paulicians 
in Thrace ; instead of this, however, it merely increased the number 
of the enemies of Byzantium on the northern frontier. The restless- 
ness of the Paulicians drove them into several revolts against the 
Empire. 

In 1078 a certain Lecus, a Greek Paulician from Philippopolis 
who was married to a Pecheneg woman, incited the population 
round "Sredets (present-day Sofia) and Niš to revolt against the 
Byzantine rule. He was joined by another group of insurgents, 

1 The Alexiad; C.S.H.B. lib. x1v, cap. 8, vol. n, pp. 299-300; tr. by E. Dawes, 
p. 385. [The italics are mine.] 

2 These ‘Armenian’ heretics were undoubtedly Menophysites. Their 
presence in Thrace and Maccedenia is frequently attested in the Middle Ages. 

3 Ibid. p. 384. 

t See V. Vasilievsky, Busanrua n mevenern (1048-94), Zh. M.N.P. (1872), 
vol. cLxIv, pp. 116-65, 243-332; cf. F. Chalandon, Essai sur le règne d' Alexis 
fer Comnéne, pp. 2—5, 103 et seq. 
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led by Dobromir, an inhabitant of Mesembria, and together they 
secured the aid of the Pechenegs and Cumans. Their army, some 
80,000 strong, sacked Ni$ and Sredets; the bishop of the latter 
city, who exhorted his flock to remain faithful to Orthodoxy, was 
killed by Lecus. The rebels were routed by the Byzantine general 
and future emperor, Alexius Comnenus. Lecus and Dobromir 
were captured, but were released in ro8e and, for some unknown 
reason, given rich presents and high positions.! 

It is generally considered that Dobromir was a Bogomil, simply, 
it.would seem, on account of his Slavonic name. In reality, 
however, this view is unjustifiable: neither of the two Byzantine 
chroniclers, Michael Attaliates and Joannes Scylitzes, from whom 
our knowledge of this event is derived, mentions the Bogomil origin 
of Dobromir.? Moreover, it is most improbable that a Bogomil 
could ever have commanded a group of insurgent forces. There is 
no evidence to suggest that the Bogomils ever indulged in warfare, 
which was a favourite occupation of the Paulicians. There is no 
doubt that their austere and ascetic mode of life and their ideal of 
evangelical poverty forbade them to shed human blood 3 

The Paulicians of Philippopolis are mentioned again in 1081, 
fighting in the army of Alexius Comnenus against the Norman 
troops commanded by Robert Guiscard and his son Bohemond, 
who had invaded the Balkan peninsula and were aiming at Con- 
stantinople. The Paulicians, however, soon deserted, returned to 
Philippopolis, and, in spite of repeated injunctions from the 
emperor, stubbornly refused to go back to the army.* 

1 See K. Jireček, Geschichte der Bulgaren, pp. 208-9; Vasilievsky, loc. cit. 
p- 153; Spinka, op. cit. p. 94. 

? Michael Attaliates, Historia, C.S.H.B. p. 302; Joannes Scylitzes, Historia, 
C.S.H.B. p. 741. 3 Of. supra, p. 182. 

4 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, C.S.H.B. lib. v, cap. 3, vol. 1, p. 232. The Paulician 
forces were commanded by Xantas and Culeon (cf. Chalandon, op. cit. pp. 76 
et seq.). It is interesting to note that the motley collection of troops which 
composed Alexius's army included a number of English soldiers who had 
emigrated to Byzantium after the conquest of England by William the Con- 
queror. (See E. A. Freeman, The History of the Norman Conquest of England, 


Oxford, 1871, vol. rv, p. 628.) Thus Englishmen fought for a time side by side 
with the Thracian Paulicians. 

William of Apulia gives an interesting piece of information concerning those 
Paulicians who fought under the banners of Alexius: he says that they made the 
sign of the cross with one finger (‘et fronti digito signum crucis imprimit uno’): 
Gesta Roberti Wiscardi: M.G.H. Ss. vol. 1X, p. 248. 
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Here again it has been falsely asserted, without any evidence, 
that the Bogomils fought together with the Paulicians in the 
Byzantine army. 

The unruly and troublesome character of the Paulicians of 
Philippopolis is illustrated by the following episode: the Emperor 
Alexius, after his victory over the Normans at Kastoria (1083), 
resolved to punish the defection of the Paulicians from his army. 
However, their strength in their own home was such that Alexius 
was afraid to risk a punitive expedition against Philippopolis. 
Instead he summoned a number of representative Paulicians to 
Constantinople, had them arrested and imprisoned and their 
property confiscated. Those of them whe consented to be baptized 
were later released and allowed to return home, the others were 
banished.? 

Alexius’s action in summoning the Paulicians to Constantirople 
and then sending some of them back to Philippopolis, after an 
abjuration doubtless largely prompted by fear, was ill-advised: 
he had shown himself too weak to repress the Paulicians in their 
own home; moreover, he provided the heretics of Philippopolis 
with leaders who had now acquired a halo of martyrdom for the 
suffering they had incurred for the sake of their faith. it can be 
supposed that this action infused fresh courage and strength not 
only into the Paulicians, but also into the other heretics of Philip- 
popolis, including the Bogomils, whose presence in that town in 
the second half of the eleventh century is attested by Anna 
Comnena.3 

The consequences of Alexius’s punishment of the Paulicians 
were not slow in becoming manifest. In the same year (1084) 
a mutiny against the emperor broke out under the leadership of 
a certain: Traulus, who was a personal servant of Alexius and a 
baptized Paulician. According to Anna Comnena he rebelled 
out of anger against the emperor who had caused his four sisters 
to be driven from their homes by reason of their Paulician faith.5 
Traulus rallied his former co-religionists and from the fortified 


1 See Spinka, op. cit. p. 95. This error was committed by such an authority 
on Bogomilism as Ivanov (op. cit. p. 31). 

2 For further details see Anna Comnena, Alexiad, lib. vi, cap. 2, pp. 272 et seq. 

8 Cf. supra, p. 189. 

4 The chronology of these events is studied by Chalandon (op. cit. pp. 105-6). 

5 Alexiad, lib. v1, cap. 4, pp. 279-80. 
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castle of Belyatovo! carried out raids into the neighbourhood 
(1085-6). Following the example of Lecus, Traulus allied himself 
with the Pechenegs by marrying a daughter of one of their chiefs, 
and provoked an invasion of Thrace by a force of $0,000 Pechenegs 
and Gumans. For two years the emperor was unable to expel 
these formidable invaders, who succeeded in defeating a Byzantine 
army sent against them.? 

It is not improbable that Traulus received some support from 
the other heretical sects in Thrace, which were doubtiess glad of 
a useful ally against the hated Byzantine domination. Although 
evidence is lacking on this point, it is legitimate to suppose 
that the Bogomils of Philippopolis supported the Paulicians, 
at least passively, against their common enemy. But again it 
is false to conclude that they participated in any armed insur- 
rection? 

The frequent contacts between Paulicians and Pechenegs in 
the eleventh century, which included marital relations, suggest 
the possibility of the spread of dualistic doctrines among the latter. 
Attaliates paints a picture of the motley collection of peoples of 
different races who lived at that time on the Danube and had 
adopted the nomadic life of the Pechenegs.* The conditions in 
this region were undoubtedly favourable to the spread of heresy: 
all those who harboured a grudge against Byzantium or were 
prompted by ambition and the desire for adventure would seek 
refuge among the Pechenegs on the Danube. Moreever, the 
ecclesiastical administration, centred in Ochrida, could exercise 
little control over this distant borderland. In these circumstances 
it is not unlikely that Paulician missionaries, always eager for any 
opportunity to proselytize, found their way to the shores of the 

i The exact geographical position of Belyatovo is not known. Jireček 
(op. cit. p. 209) and Chalandon (op. cit: p. 107, n. 1) place this fortress in the 
Balkan mountains, to the north of Philippopolis. 

? See Chalandon; op. cit. pp. 107 et seq.; Spinka, op. cit. p. 95. 

3 Jireček unjustifiably ascribes the rebellion of 1084-6 to the Bogomils: 
‘gleichzeitig erhoben sich die Bogomilen und besetzten. ..das Bergschloss 
Beljatovo...und brandschatzten von da aus ganz Thrakien’. (Ibid.) Ivanov 
(op. cit. p. 31) commits the same mistake. The use of warfare is totally in- 
compatible with our knowledge of Bogomil ethics. 

4 TlapéreivTad. . . TH XIN roUrou TroAAal kai peydAce mós, ër "ëng yAcoons 
cuvrypévov Éxoucca TrAfj9os, Kal órArTIKÓv Ot pakpóv drroTpéqougot. (Historia, 
p. 204.) 
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Danube and spread their doctrines among the ‘Scythians’, as 
the Byzantines called the inhabitants of this region.? 

The possibility of contact between the Bogomils and the 
Pechenegs is more problematic, since direct evidence is lacking, 
yet it cannot altogether be excluded; even if Bogomilism did not 
penetrate at that time to the Danubian settlements, the Pechenegs 
may well have encountered its teachers during their frequent 
raids into Macedonia and Thrace. It may be noted, in this con- 
nection, that after the battle of 29 April 1091, in which the greater 
part of the Pecheneg hordes was slaughtered by the Byzantines, 
Alexius Comnenus settled their remnants to the east of the Vardar, 
in the region of Mogiena,? where the Bogomils were particularly 
numerous in the twelfth century.® 

The contacts of Alexius with the heretics of Philippopolis were 
not solely of a military nature. When preparing in 1114 for a 
campaign against the Cumans, Alexius established his head- 
quarters at Philippopolis and began a systematic attempt at 
converting the Paulicians to the Orthodox faith. The method to 
which he now resorted was theological disputation. The traditional 
role of the Byzantine Basileus as the supreme upholder and pro- 
tector of Orthodoxy was always assumed by Alexius with great 
earnestness. On every possible occasion he set himself up as the 
champion of the true faith.* For this reason his daughter Anna 


* Vasilievsky (op. cit. pp. 150 et seq.) has put forward the hypothesis that 
between the Pechenegs and the Paulicians of Philippopolis there existed 
similarities in faith and customs due to their common Manichaean inheritance. 
According to him, Manichaean beliefs spread among the Pechenegs through 
the Cumans, who lived in the tenth century in the neighbourhood of Khorasan 
and Turkestan, countries occupied at that time by the Turkish Manichaeans. 

In support of this hypothesis, Ivanov (op. cit. pp. 19-20) adduces the 
evidence of an’ Arabic source, according to which the original religion of the 
Pechenegs was ' Zarathustrian dualism’; later, however, some of them became 
Moslems, fought against the remaining dualistic tribes and compelled them to 
accept Islam. 

However, this theory cannot be considered as proved, as the evidence adduced 
in support of itis derived from vague or insufficiently reliable sources. Chalandon 
describes Vasilievsky’s hypothesis as ‘plus ingénieuse que vraie' (op. cit. p. 104, 
n. 1). 

See Jireček, op. cit. p. 209; Chalandon, op. cit. pp. 132-4. 

Cf. iufra, p. 223. 

See Chalandon, op. cit. pp. 309 et seq.; L. Oeconomos, La Vie religieuse 
dans D Empire Byzantin au temps des Comnénes et des Anges (Paris, 1918), pp. 48-9. 
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claimed for him the title of the thirteenth apostle, or at least of 
the fourteenth, if priority must be given to Constantine the Great) 

Alexius’s disputations with the Paulicians, as they appear from 
Anna’s vivid account, are most interesting for a student of Bogo- 
milism: their. behaviour during these theological jousts reveals 
certain.similarities with as well as differences from that generally 
attributed to the Bogomils. Features common to both sects were 
a profound acquaintance with the Scriptures, an astonishing 
dialectical skill and a never-failing ability to interpret the Holy 
Writ in accordance with their own doctrines. Attended by 
Nicephorus Bryennius (his son-in-law and the husband of 
Anna Comnena), by Eustratius, metropolitan of Nicaea and a 
celebrated theologian,? and by the bishop of Philippopolis, 
Alexius held lengthy disputations with the Paulicians: ‘from 
the morning till afternoon or even evening, and sometimes till 
the second or third watch of the night he would send for 
them and teach them the Orthodox faith and refute their dis- 
torted heresies.'? The emperor succeeded in converting a number 
of them to Orthodoxy. The more adamant ones, however, and 
especially the three Paulician leaders, Culeon,* Cusinus and 
Pholus, stubbornly withstood the emperor’s arguments. Anna 
asserts that ‘they were. . . exceedingly able in pulling the Scriptures 
to pieces and in interpreting them perversely’. She vividly 
describes their heated arguments with Alexius: ‘The three stood 
there sharpening each other’s wits, as if they were boar’s teeth, 
intent on rending the emperor’s arguments. And if any objection 
escaped Cusinus, Culeon would take it up; and if Culeon was at 
a loss, Pholus in his turn would rise in opposition; or they would, 
one after the other, rouse themselves against the emperor’s 
premises and refutations, just like very large waves following up 
other large waves.’ Cusinus and Pholus persisted in their faith 
till the end; Alexius finally wearied of them and had them im- 

1 Alexiad, C.S.H.B. lib. xiv, cap. 8, vol. u, pp. 300-1. 

2 An account of this important personage in the history of the Byzantine 
Church at the beginning of the twelfth century can be found in Th. Uspensky, 
Borocurosckoe u uxocoHckoe pBMKeHMe B BusanTuu XI m XII nekon, 
Zh. M.N.P. (September, 1891), vol. CCLXXVII, pp. 145-7. 

3 Alexiad, ibid. p. 301; Dawes’s tr. p. 386. 

4 Culeon had commanded a Paulician detachment in Alexius’s army in 1081. 
Cf. supra, p. 190, n. 4. 
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prisoned in Constantinople, where they were ‘allowed. . .to die in 
company with their sins alone’ as Anna euphemistically puts it; 
Culeon, however, was eventually won over by the emperor's 
arguments, whose potency had doubtless been greatly increased 
by the use of force. Together with him a considerable number of 
Paulicians were converted: ‘every day he brought to God, may be 
a hundred, may be even more than a hundred; so that the sum 
total of those he had captured before and those whom he won now 
by the words of his mouth would amount to thousands and tens 
of thousands of souls.’ Great material benefits were bestowed on 
the converts: the more eminent received ‘great gifts’ and high 
military positions; for the smaller fry Alexius built a new city, 
Alexiopolis, more commonly known as Neocastrum, to which he 
transferred the converted Paulicians of Philippopolis, granted them 
land and by special chrysobulls secured them in their possessions 
for all time.* 

The emperor’s treatment of the Paulicians, which combined 
theological controversy with the occasional display of force, is 
characteristic of the attitude of the Byzantine Church towards 
heretics under the Comnenian dynasty and also illustrates Alexius’s 
behaviour towards the Bogomils.? These sectarians do not figure 
in Anna's account of her father's disputations in Philippopolis in 
1114; and yet she herself asserts that the Bogomils existed in 
Philippopolis at that time. It can only be concluded that in 1114 
the Bogomils of Philippopolis escaped the notice of Alexius; this 
fact can be explained by remarking that they were probably far 
less numexous in the city than the Paulicians, that they lacked the 
warlike instincts of the latter and, in contrast to their open and 
fearless proselytism, worked more by concealment and subtle 
infiltration. This is confirmed by Anna’s opinion that the Bogomil 
heresy 'probably existed even before my father's time, but in 
secret; for the sect of the Bogomils is very clever in aping virtue'.? 

The evidence of the Byzantine sources relating to the late 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries thus shows that the identifica- 
tion so often made in this period between the Bogomils and the 
Paulicians is not legitimate. The roles played by both sects in 
Bulgarian and Byzantine history were m many respects very 

1 Alexiad, C.S.H.B. lib. xiv, caps. 8-9, vol. 11, pp. 301-6; Dawes’s tr. pp. 386-9. 

2 See infra, pp. 203 et seq. 3 Ibid. p. 351. 
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different. Thus it cannot be maintained that the Bogomils either 
instigated or actively participated in the numerous revolts against 
Byzantium, in which the Paulicians played so active a role. 
Moreover, their methods of proselytism were entirely different: 
the Paulicians publicly professed their teaching and fearlessly 
maintained their ground against the emperor and the highest 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities of the Empire. The Bogomils, 
on the contrary, held no public disputations, claimed to be 
Orthodox Christians and only revealed theirsecret teaching under 
dire necessity. The difference in the very nature of both sects 
shows that of the two the Bogomils were undoubtedly the more 
dangerous for the Church: the Paulicians formed turbulent 
military colonies, mainly of foreign origin, no doubt troublesome 
subjects of Byzantium, but easy to locate and combat on their 
own ground. The Bogomils, on the contrary, were often almost 
indistinguishable from the Orthodox Christians, as they were 
generally Bulgarians or Greeks and outwardly obeyed all the 
rules of the Church. This largely explains the fact that, whereas 
a large number of Paulicians renounced their doctrines owing 
to the efforts of Alexius Comnenus, the Bogomils, who were 
generally reputed to be incapable of conversion, resisted the 
strongest persecution. 

Although the spread of Bogomilism in Thrace and Asia Minor 
in the eleventh century is attested by Psellus, Anna Comnena 
and Euthymius of Acmonia, we possess no unimpeachable and 
contemporary evidence of the prevalence of the sect in Macedonia! 
Yet there can be little doubt that in the eleventh century the 


1 Two letters of Theophylact, archbishop of Ochrida, to Adrian, brother of 
Alexius Comnenus, and to Nicephorus Bryennius, the emperor's son-in-law, 
contain perhaps an allusion to the Bogomils (Epistolae a F. Meursio editae, P.G. 
vol. CXXVI, cols. 441—52, 453-60). He bitterly complains in them of a certain 
Lazarus who, harbouring some grudge against him, incited the inhabitants 
of Ochrida to oppose their archbishop. He also went round other districts 
of Macedonia and sought ‘with great assiduity’ (Mav &mipeAG) to rally all 
those who bore any resentment against Theophylact, particularly any ome 
who had been condemned for heresy or imprisoned for other transgressions. He 
succeeded in discovering a large number of such malcontents (spov. . moi, 
Aoüs totowrous). Lazarus then left Ochrida and went to Pelagonia, where 
he continued his seditious activities. (Ibid. cols. 444-5.) It will be re- 
membered that Pelagonia, or the region of Bitolj, was at that time a centre of 
Bogomilism. 
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Bogomil sect was solidly rooted in its original home. Conditions in 
Macedonia at that time were most favourable to its development: 
not only did the widespread hatred of the Greeks increase the pres- 
tige of the Bogomils as defenders of the people, but the political 
confusion and economic decline due to the constant invasions of 
Macedonia by Normans, Latin Crusaders, Pechenegs and Cumans 
produced in the people a restlessness and dissatisfaction which so 
frequently resulted in a recrudescence of Bogomilism. The Arch- 
bishop Theophylact of Ochrida, whose correspondence paints an 
eloquent picture of the. constant troubles brewing in Macedonia 
in the late eleventh century, compared his diocese to David's 
vineyard, laid open to the plunder of all the passers-by.! 

But the most far-reaching event in the history of Bogomilism 
in the eleventh century is its penetration into Constantinople. 
The study of this penetration is important for a complete under- 
standing of Bulgarian Bogomilism for several reasons: First, the 
growth of Bogomilism in Byzantium affords a good example of the 
methods of propagation and the success enjoyed by the sect in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Secondly, the information 
on the Byzantine Bogomils supplied by the twelfth-century By- 
zantine writers Ceepens, extends and illustrates the evidence on 
the Bulgarian Bogomils provided by the tenth- and eleventh- 
century sources. This method of investigation is justified by the 
direct contact which existed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
between the Bogomils of Constantinople and their Bulgarian co- 
religionists. Thirdly, in view of this contact, a study of Byzantine 
Bogomilism explains a number of features in the future development 
of the sect in Bulgaria during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Our knowledge of Byzantine Bogomilism in the late eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries is almost exclusively derived from the 
Alexiad of Anna Comnena? and the Panoplia Dogmatica of Euthymius 
Zigabenus. 

The Alexiad, completed in 1148, gives the fullest account of the 
discovery and prosecution of the Bogomils in Constantinople. 


* Epistolae a F. Lamio editae, ibid. col. 529. Cf. Ps. Ixxx. 12-16. 

2 Lib. xv, caps. 8-10, pp. 350-64. 

3 Tit. 27, P.G. vol. CXXX, .cols. 1289-1332. A slightly different version of 
Zigabenus's account of the Bogomils was published by Ficker (op. cit. pp. 89- 
111) under the title: Euthymii Zigabeni de haeresi Bogomilorum narratio. 
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Unfortunately, this event has remained undated in the manu- 
script, owing no doubt to a lacuna in Anna’s memory. It can, 
however, be placed approximately in 1110.1 Towards that date, 
in Anna’s words, 


* A very great cloud of heretics arose, and the nature of their 
heresy was new and hitherto quite unknown to the Church. For 
two very evil and worthless doctrines, which had been known in former 
times, now coalesced ; the impiety, as it might be called, of the Manichaeans, 
which we also call the Paulician heresy, and the shamelessness of the 
Massalians. This was the doctrine of the Bogomils compounded of those 
of the Massalians and the Manichaeans.’? 


Of these three features of Bogomilism described by Anna its 
magnitude, its novelty and its composition—the second is in- 
correct, as the sect had in fact already been attracting the attention 
of the Bulgarian and Byzantine authorities for some 15e years.? 
The other two, however, are fully confirmed by eur past knowledge 
of the Bogomil sect: the reference to ‘a very great cloud of 
heretics’ is scarcely an exaggeration, when viewed in the light 
of the considerable success which Bogomilism had already gained 
in Bulgaria and was then gaining, judging by Anna’s account, 
in Byzantium; finally, it is interesting to note that Anna’s analysis 
of Bogomilism is identical with that of the Patriarch Theophylact 
who, in the middle of the tenth century, defined it as ‘Mani- 
chaeism mixed with Paulicianism '. 


1 The date of the trial of the Bogomils in Byzantium is discussed in 
Appendix HII. 

2 Alexiad, lib. xv, cap. 8, pp. 350-1. [The italics are mine.] 

3 Anna, however, qualifies her statement by the remark that ‘probably it 
existed even before my father's time, but in secret’. 

4 As has been shown (see supra, pp. 114 15) the term ‘ Manichaean' is used 
by Theophylact in the sense of Massalianism; for Anna, on the contrary, it is 
synonymous with Paulicianism. 

Anna says that Bogomilism combined the ‘impiety’ (8vocéPeia) of the 
Paulicians with the ‘shamelessness’ (BSeAvp{a) of the Massalians. Her use of 
these terms is significant: 6ucoéfeta (or &cépeic) had for the Byzantines a defi- 
nitely doctrinal connotation, designating a teaching contrary to tbat of the 
Church (see J. M. Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire, pp. 84, 89, 
120, 153); while BSeAUpia implied above all meral depravity. This distinction 
ilustrates the fact that the Bogomils derived most of their doctrines from the 
Paulicians and much of their ethical teaching and social behaviour from the 
Massalians; it justifies to some extent the statement of G. Buckler that the Bogo- 
mils ‘may be said to have been Paulicians in dogma and Massalians in morals’ 
(Anna Comnena, Oxford, 1929, p. 339). 
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The vivid picture drawn by Anna of the outward appearance 
of the Bogomils is strikingly similar to Cosmas's description of 
the Bulgarian heretics :* 


‘The sect of the Bogomils is very clever in aping virtue. And 
you would not find any long-haired worldling belonging to the 
Bogomils, for thezr wickedness was hidden under the cloak and the cowl. 
A Bogomil looks gloomy and is covered up to the nose and walks 
with a stoop and mutters, but within he is an uncontrollable wolf. 
And this most pernicious race, which was like a snake hiding in 
a hole, my father lured and brought out to the light by chanting 
mysterious spells.'? 


The accusation of hypocrisy and pharisaic humility is levelled 
against the Bogomils by nearly all their opponents. This behaviour 
was probably due not so much to their attempts to deceive the 
Orthodox into believing that they were good Christians, as to 
a genuine, though exaggerated, preoccupation with asceticism 
and moral purity, based on a hatred of the material world. Both 
Anna and Zigabenus explicitly state that the Bogomils dressed 
as monks and led the monastic life? 

According to Anna, Alexius became aware of the existence of 
the heretics in the capital of his Empire from the fact that ‘by 
this time the fame of the Bogomils had spread everywhere’. 
A certain Diblatius, member of the sect, was arrested and 
questioned; he revealed under torture the names of the leading 
Bogomils and of the supreme head of the sect, Basil. ‘And 
Satanael’s arch-satrap, Basil, was brought to light, in a monk’s 
habit, with a withered countenance, clean-shaven and tall of 
stature.’ Anna also describes him as follows: ‘Basil, a monk, was 
very wily in handling the impiety of the Bogomils; he had twelve 
disciples whom he called ‘‘apostles”’, and also dragged about with 
him some female disciples, wretched women of loose habits and 
thoroughly bad, and disseminated his wickedness everywhere.'4 
Euthymius Zigabenus asserts that he was a doctor (ierpós);5 


1 Cf. supra, p. 121. 2 Alexiad, ibid. p. 351. Dawes's tr. p. 412. 

? Zigabenus writes: ‘they dress aiter the fashion of monks, wear the habit as 
a bait...and thus avoid suspicion and by their unctuous speech inject their 
venom into the ears of those who listen to them.’ (Pan. Dog., P.G. vol CXXX, 
cap. 24, col. 1320.) 

* Alexiad, ibid. pp. 351-2. 5 Pan. Dog. ibid. col. 1289. 
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this statement is repeated by Zonaras! and Glycas? and by the 
thirteenth-century Synodicon of the Tsar Boril? Zigabenus also 
states that Basil had studied the Bogomil doctrines for fifteen years 
and then had taught them for fifty-two years. Hence, if the trial 
of Basil in Constantinople is placed c. 1110, it can be inferred that 
he became a teacher in the Bogomil sect not later than 1070. 
It is not known whether between 1070 and 1110 he preached in 
Byzantium or in other parts of the Empire; but judging by the 
widespread nature of the sect at the time of his arrest, it seems 
most probable that Basil had taught in Constantinople for at least 
several years previously.’ 

The name of ‘apostles’, given to the immediate disciples of Basil, 
may have existed already among the Bulgarian Bogomils of the 
tenth century.§ Their symbolic number of twelve is reminiscent 
not only of the apostles of Christ, but of the twelve disciples of 


1 Epitome historiarum, l. xvii, c. 23, C.S.A.B. vol. 11, p..743. 

2 Annales, pars 1v, C.S.H.B. p. 621. 

3 Cf. infra, p. 240. G. Kiprianovich (H{u3Hb n yueuwe 60roMmaon NO 
IIanonzuu Epdjuuus 3ura6ena n xpyruw ucrouunukau, P.O. July 1875, vol. n, 
p. 380, n. 2) thinks, however, that Basil’s title of iatpds is fictitious and is simply 
due to contemporary popular belief which endowed him with magical powers. 

4 Narratio, p. 111; this figure is confirmed by Zonaras (loc. cit.). The Panoflia 
Dogmatica gives the figure as ‘more than forty years’ (ibid. col. 1332). 

5 Kalogeras ('AMé&ios A’ ô Kopwnvós, Eù8úmos ó Zryaprvós Kal of afpetiKoi 
BoyouíAo, Athenaion, Athens, 1880, vol. rx, p. 259) supposes that Basil was 
of Bulgarian origin. Tsukhlev (UActopna na 6barapcKara mbpuba, vol. 1, pp. 
1032-4) and Klincharov (op. cit. p. 74) identified him with an unnamed 
monk, mentioned in a letter of Theophylact of Ochrida, who renounced 
his vows, lived unchastely and conspired with the archbishop’s enemies (£.G. 
vol. cxxvi, cols. 513-16). This theory has prompted Spinka to state of Basil, 
the leader of the Byzantine Bogomils: ‘he was a Bulgar born in Macedonia. 
Having become a monk in some monastery of the Ohrid diocese, he learned 
Greek there and became proficient in the rudiments of the healing art, so that 
he was later spoken of as a physician. Later he left the monastery for some 
unknewn reason and returned to lay life, but soon passed over to the Bogomil 
community as one of the * pertect" (!).’ (Op. cit. p. 97.) 

‘This hypothesis, attractive as it may be, rests on absolutely no conclusive 
evidence. The identification of Basil with the unfrecked monk mentioned by 
Theophylact is entirely arbitrary, since we are even ignorant of this monk's 
name and he is nowhere accused of heresy. Moreover, neither Zigabenus, nor 
Anna Comnena, nor tbe other Byzantine chroniclers, who are the only source 
of our knowledge of Basil, say a word concerning his origin. 

$ Cf. supra, p. 133. 
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Mani. But Anna’s assertion that Basil was surrounded by women 
of loose morals is difficult to believe. In no other source were the 
Bogomils accused of sexual immorality, at least until the fourteenth 
century. On the contrary, their rigid asceticism was recognized by 
all their opponents. Nor is there any ground for maintaining that 
at that time ‘their principles may have been so lofty as to impose 
a strain on human nature which few men could have been expected 
to bear’.t The equality between the sexes which existed in the 
Bogomil sect? and the presence of women among Basil’s followers 
probably gave rise to Anna’s unjustified suspicions.? 

A most interesting and novel feature of Bogomilism appears in 
Anna’s remark that the heresy had numerous adherents in the 
aristocratic families in Byzantium (kat els oikíos yeyiotas).4 This 
suggests a distinct evolution in the character of the sect. In 
tenth-century Bulgaria, as far as can be judged from Cosmas’s 


1 Buckler, op. cit. p. 344. 2 Cf. supra, p. 135. 

3 Anna’s accusations of immoral conduct levelled against the followers of 
Basil may also be due to a confusion between the Bogomils and the Massaliaus; 
the latter were commonly accused of the foulest practices (cf. supra, pp. 50, 
186-7). But the identification of both sects occurs only later (cf. infra, pp. 251 
et seq.), and Zigabenus still recognizes the distinction between them. 

Mrs Buckler (op. cit. pp. 339-44) expresses astonishment at the ‘unexplained 
hatred’ of Anna Comnena and other contemporary. Byzantine writers towards 
the Bogomils and at the violent expressions which the former uses to describe 
them. She thinks that they may be due to ‘the prevalence among the Bogomils 
of unholy and awful rites’, or to the fact that ‘under the protection of the 
monastic habit these heretics wormed their way into families for evil purposes’. 
In reality, these hypotheses are irrelevant and can be substantiated by no 
evidence. Their principal weakness lies in the fact that they appear to under- 
estimate the paramount importance which the preservation of the purity of 
the Orthodox doctrine had in the eyes of the Byzantines. Theological heresy 
for them was more reprehensible than immorality, although the two were 
frequently connected in their minds. Anna’s hatred of the Bogomils is primarily 
aimed at their false teaching, and the accusation of immorality is of secondary 
importance. Moreover, the abhorrence for the Bogomils which she shows, 
contrasted with the comparative mildness with which she refers to the Paul- 
icians, can be explained by the fact that the former were the more dangerous 
to the Church (cf. supra, p. 196) and that many of the latter had been 
converted to Orthodoxy by the time the Alexiad was written, That is why 
Basil was fer Anna ‘Satanael’s arch-satrap’, ‘abominable’, ‘accursed’ 
(Alexiad, lib. xv, cap. 8, p. 352, cap. 10, pp. 362, 364), and for Zigabenus 
‘pernicious and pestilent, full of corruption and the instrument of all evil’ 
(Pan. Dog., P.G. vol. Cxxx, col. 1289). 

* Alexiad, lib. xv, cap. 9, p. 358. 
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evidence, Bogomilism was predominantly an ethical teaching 
with a dualistic foundation and a popular movement with a 
particular appeal to the peasant masses. Its doctrinal and specu- 
lative aspects remained comparatively undeveloped, which caused 
Cosmas to deride the contradictions and inconsistencies in the 
teachings of the Bogomils?^ In Byzantium, on the contrary, Bogo- 
milism came into contact with the upper classes, always eager for 
theological speculation, and with various philosophical theories of 
an unorthodox nature.? Under these influences, its theology and 
cosmology were reshaped into a coherent system and Bogomilism 
assumed the character of a philosophical sect. 

Tt seems, moreever, that the success that Bogomilism enjoyed 
at that time in the educated society of Byzantium was also due 
to its increased contact with certain mystic trends of Massalian 
origin. Anna tells us of a certain Blachernites, a priest who ‘had 
consorted with the Enthusiasts [i.e. the Massalians] and became 
infected with their mischievous doctrines, led many astray, under- 
mined great houses in the capital, and promulgated his impious 
doctrines’. Unlike most of the Paulicians, Blachernites proved 
to be impervious to the exhortations of Alexius and was finally 
condemned to ‘a perpetual anathema’.? The fact that the Bogomils 
and the Massalians were working hand-in-glove among the upper 
classes in Constantinople would naturally have facilitated a more 
intimate contact between their teachings. 

But Anna does not concern herself with the doctrines of the 
Bogomils, not wishing ‘to defile her tongue’, and refers the curious 
to the Panoplia Dogmatica of Zigabenus, where they are fully set 
out.4 She only mentions briefly some of the tenets professed by 
Basil: rejection of Orthodox theology, criticism of the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy, scorn of churches as the abode of demons and 


1 Cf supra, p. 126. 

2 In particular, there appears to have been some contact between Bogo- 
milism and the teaching of the disciples of John Italus, especially of the monk 
Nilus. An examination of these connections would require a special study of 
the philosophital movements in eleventh- and twelfth-century Byzantium, 
which Des outside the scope of the present work. See Th. Uspensky, Boro- 
cHeBcKoe m unococKoe ABUxKeHHe, loc. cit. passim; Chalandon, op. cit. 
pp- 309 et seq.; Hussey, op. cit. pp. 89 et seq. 

3 Alexiad, lib. X, cap. t, vol. it, p. 4; Dawes's tr. p. 236. 

^ Alexiad, lib. xv, cap. 9, p. 357. 
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denial of the Real Presence in the Eucharist,* all of which are 
familiar from the earlier sources on the Bogomils. 

The major part of chapters 8, 9 and ro of the fifteenth book of 
the Alexiad describes the trial of the Bogomils in Byzantium and 
the execution of Basil. The leader of the Bogomils was summoned 
to the Palace, where his confession of faith was extorted from him 
by the following trick: the Emperor Alexius and his brother Isaac 
the Sebastocrator feigned an interest in Basil’s teaching and pro- 
fessed a desire to become his disciples. Basil was lured into giving 
a full exposition of his teaching, after which Alexius dramatically 
threw back the curtain separating the room from the adjoining 
one and revealed the presence of a secretary who had taken down 
the heresiarch's confession. ^ Formally charged with heresy and 
threatened with torture and death, Basil, however, refused to 
abjure and 'remained the same, an inflexible and very brave 
Bogomil’. ‘He clung to the demon with closed teeth and em- 
braced his Satanael.’ The emperor had him imprisoned and 
pleaded with him again and again, but Basil refused to renounce 
his doctrines. Alexius, meanwhile, had ordered a general round-up 
of all the Begomils. According to Anna, he ‘had summoned 
Basil’s disciples and fellow-mystics from all over the world (émav- 
TaxoU yğs), especially the so-called twelve disciples, made trial 
of their opinions and found that they were openly Basil’s followers’, 
As some of them had recanted out of fear, Alexius resorted to 
another ruse to separate the sheep from the goats: he ordered all 
those suspected of Bogomilism to be burnt alive, but allowed them 
to choose between a pyre with a cross and a pyre without one. 
Those who chose the first pyre were released as having proved 
their orthodoxy; the rest were imprisoned and again subjected 
to daily exhortations by Alexius; those who persisted in their 
heresy were imprisoned for life, but, Anna adds unctuously, ‘were 
amply supplied with food and clothing .* 


1 [bid. lib. xv, cap. 8, p. 354. 

2 The same trick had been used by Flavian, patriarch of Antioch, at the 
end of the fourth century to obtain the confession of the leader of the 
Syrian Massalians. See Georgius Cedrenus, Hist. Compend., C.S.H.B. vol, 1, 
PP. 514-16. 

3 ‘The whele world’ clearly means in the present context the Byzantine 
Empire and, no doubt, Bulgaria in particular. 

4 Alexiad, lib. xv, cap. 8-9, pp. 352-60. 
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By the unanimous decision of the Holy Synod, the Patriarch 
Nicholas and the chief monks, Basil was condemned to the stake. 
Anna’s account of his execution is uncommonly realistic: 


‘The emperor. ..after conversing with him several times and 
recognizing that the man was mischievous and would not abandon 
his heresy...finally had an immense pyre built in the Hippo- 
drome. A very large trench was dug and a quantity of wood, all 
tall trees piled up together, made the structure look like a mountain. 
When the pile was lighted, a great crowd slowly colfected on the 
floor and steps of the circus in eager expectation of what was to 
happen. On the opposite side a cross was fixed and the impious 
man was given a choice, for if he dreaded the fire and changed his 
mind, and walked to the cross, then he should be delivered from 
burning. A number of heretics were there watching their leader 
Basil. He showed himself contemptuous of all punishment and 
threats, and while he was still at a distance from the fire he began 
to laugh and talk marvels, saying that angels would snatch him 
from the middle of the fire, and he proceeded to chant these words 
of David's: * It shall not come nigh thee; only with thine eyes shait 
thou behold. But when the crowd stood aside and allowed him 
to have a free view of that terrifying sight, the burning pyre (for 
even at a good distance he could feel the fire, and saw the flames 
rising high and as it were thundering and shooting out sparks of 
fire which rose to the top of the stone obelisk which stands in the 
centre of the Hippodrome), then the bold fellow seemed to flinch 
from the fire and be disturbed. For as if wholly desperate, he 
constantly turned away his eyes and clapped his hands and beat 
his thigh. And yet in spite of being thus affected by the mere 
sight he was adamant. For the fire did not soften his iron will, 
nor did the messages sent by the emperor subdue him. For either 
great madness had seized him under the present stress of mis- 
fortunes and he had lost his mind and had no power to decide 
about what was advantageous; or, as seems more likely, the devil 
that possessed his soul had steeped it in the deepest darkness. 
So there stood that abominable Basil, unmoved by any threat or 
fear, and gaped now at the fire and now at the bystanders. And 
all thought him quite mad, for he did not rush to the pyre nor did 
he draw back, but stood fixed and immovable on the spot he had 
first taken up. Now many tales were going round and his 
marvellous talk was bandied about on every tongue, so the execu- 
tioners were afraid that the demons protecting Basil might perhaps, 
by God’s permission, work some wonderful new miracle, and the 
wretch be seen snatched unharmed from the middle of the mighty 
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fire and transported to some very frequented place. In that case 
the second state would be worse than the first, so they decided to 
make an experiment. For, while he was talking marvels and 
boasting that he would be seen unharmed in the middle of the 
fire, they took his cloak and said, ‘Now let us see whether the fire 
will touch your garments’, and they threw it right into the middle 
of the pyre. But Basil was so uplifted by the demon that was 
deluding him that he said, ‘Look at my cloak floating up to the 
sky!’ Then they, ‘recognizing the web from the edge’, took him 
and pushed him, clothes, shoes and all, into the middle of the 
pyre. And the flames, as if deeply enraged against him, ate the 
impious man up, without any odour arising or even a fresh 
appearance of smoke, only one thin smoky line could be seen in 
the midst of the flames.. . . Then the people looking on clamoured 
loudly and demanded that all the rest who belonged to Basil’s 
pernicious sect should be thrown into the fire as well, but the 
emperor did not allow it but ordered them to be confined in the 
porches and verandahs of the largest palace. After this the con- 
course was dismissed.’ 1 


Alexius’s treatment of the Bogomils was comparatively mild. 
Basil was the only one to be punished by death; those of his 
followers who refused to be converted were, it is true, sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment, but their treatment in prison was not harsh. 
It is. to Alexius’s everlasting credit that in his dealings with heretics 
he used the weapon of persuasion in preference to any other. 

For an exposition of the doctrines of the Byzantine Bogomils we 
must turn to the Panoplia Dogmatica of Euthymius Zigabenus. The 
circumstances in which it was composed are described by Anna 
Comnena: 


‘There was a monk called Zigabenus, known to my mistress, 
my maternal grandmother, and to all the members of the priestly 
roll, who had pursued his grammatical studies very far, was not 
unversed in rhetoric, and was the best authority on ecclesiastical 
dogma; the emperor sent for him and commissioned him tc 
expound all the heresies, each separately, and.to append to each 
the holy Fathers refutations of it; and amongst them too the 
heresy of the Bogomils, exactly as that impious Basil had in- 
terpreted it. The emperor named this book the Dogmatic Panoply, 
and that name the books have retained even to the present day.’ ? 


1 Alexiad, lib. xv, cap. 10, pp. 361-4; Dawes's tr. pp. 417-18. 
2 Ibid. cap. 9, p. 357; Dawes's tr. p. 415; cf. Pan. Dog., P.G. vol. CXXX, col. 1292. 
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It is clear from this that Zigabenus had first-hand information 
on the Bogomil sect, which makes his Panoplia on the whole a very 
reliable document 3 Its primary importance lies in the fact that 
it is by far the fullest and most systematic account of the Bogomil 
doctrines that we possess. It also brings out a number of new 
features of Bogomilism and thus contributes to our knowledge of 


both the past and the subsequent development of the sect in 
Bulgaria. 

Zigabenus’s definition of Bogomilism, without being as explicit 
as that of the Patriarch Theophylact or of Anna Comnena, agrees 
with them as to the double derivation of this heresy from Massali- 
anism and Paulicianism. In his words, ‘the Bogomil heresy is 
not much older than our generation; it is part of the heresy of the 
Massalians (uépos oGoa tis T&v Maociovóv) and agrees with its 
doctrines on most points; however, it added to it some other 


* Before the discovery and publication of the Slavonic sources relating to the 
Bogomils, the trustworthiness of Zigabenus’s evidence was frequently denied. 
G. Arnold viewed his account of Bogomilism with great suspicion (Kirchen- 
und Keizer-Historien, Schaffhausen, 1740, Th. 1, Bd xu, cap. 3, 8 2, vol. 1, p. 374). 
‘J. L. Oeder devoted a treatise to an attempt to prove that the Bogomils were 
maliciously slandered by the representatives of the Church, who were jealous 
of their influence over the people (Dissertatio. . . prodremum historiae Bogamilorum 
criticae exhibens, Gottingae, 1743). In his opinion, the Byzantine Church at that 
time was entirely decadent and the very fact that Zigabenus was a monk 
invalidates his evidence: ‘ nullam... paene auctoritatem Graeculi huius agnosco, 
dum monachum cogito, i.e. hominem superstitiosum, orthodoxitam, crudelem, 
credulum' (p. 8). 

But already in 1712 J. C. Wolf devoted an extensive and erudite treatise to 
the vindication of Zigabenus (Historia Bogomilorum). His main argument is that 
Zigabenus's evidence is confirmed by that of later Byzantine chroniclers, 
particularly of Nicetas Choniates and Constantine Harmenopulus. 

The best modern work on the subject is that of Kiprianovich (usab 
x ywsenue Goromunos no Tliasonusz Beuman 3ura6ena, P.O. (1875), 
vol. 1, pp. 378-407, 533-72). He points out (pp. 386-8) that Zigabenus, 
according to Anna Comnena, described the Bogomil heresy ‘exactly as that 
impious Basil had interpreted it? (xaos 6 &osBüs...Bacíüetos Ugnynooro) 
(Alexiad, lib. xv, cap. 9, p. 357); this probably means that Zigabenus consulted a 
copy of Basil’s profession of faith, recorded by a scribe during the heresiarch’s 
conversation with Alexius, It is also very likely that he possessed at least part 
of a Bogomil written commentary on the Gospels (cf. infra, p. 217, n. 5). 

To-day the problem of the reliability of Zigabenus has lost most of its 
actuality owing to the publication of Bulgarian sources, especially of the 
Sermon against the Heretics and the Synodicon of the Tsar Boril, which on all main 
points confirm the evidence of the Panoplia Dogmatica, 
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doctrines and this increased the evi.t Most of these ‘other 
doctrines’ were Paulician in origin, which is recognized by 
Zigabenus, particularly as regards the Bogomil doctrine of the 
Creation.? Nevertheless, he does not identify or confuse the three 
heresies, but devotes a separate chapter of the Panoplza to the re- 
futation of each? 

Zigabenus gives great prominence to the basic doctrine of the 
Bogomils—the dualistic cosmology. According to him, the By- 
zantine Bogomils taught that the Devil, or Satan, is the first-born 
son of God the Father and the elder brother of the ‘Son and 
Logos’. His original name was Satanael* Like the Bulgarian 
Bogomils of the tenth century, they held him to be the ‘unjust 
steward’ of the parable in St Luke.’ Second to the Father in 
dignity, Satanael was clad in the ‘same form and garments’ as 
He, and sat on a throne at His right hand. Stricken with pride, 
he decided to rebel against his Father and persuaded the ' minis- 
tering powers’ (t&v Aerroupyiróv 8uvápsov) to shake off their 
yoke and to follow him.’ The similarity of this doctrine with the 
Christian teaching on the fall of Satan is obvious." The difference, 
however, lies in the Bogomil behef that Satanael was not an 
angel, but the elder Son of God and the creator of the visible 
world. 

The Bogomil teaching on Satanael is described in the Panoplia 
in much greater detail than in any other source. Satanael, 
together with those ‘ministering powers’ who had followed him 
in his rebellion, was cast out of heaven.3 However, he retained 


1 Pan. Dog., P.G. vol. cxxx, col. 1289. ? [bid. cols. 1300-1. 

3 Karr&. . .MavaAmidvoov, tit. 24, cols. 1189-1244; Kore MacoMavóv, tit. 26, 
cols. 1273-89; Kata BoyoufAov, tit. 27, cols. 1289-1332. 

4 For the origin of this name, see supra, p. 186, n. 1. 

5 Eis Tío Tiv. . fe AnpwStas ravrns Trapáyouo: Thy êv TH Kata Aovk&v Eday- 
ysMo TapaPoAny tol oikovópou Tis aSixias, rà Tí v ógrrAÓvrow XPÉN ueióoavtos. 
Totrov yap tov XarovaA gu, xol Trepi ToUTou yeypápðai vv Town Tnv 
mapaßoàńv. (Ibid. col. 1296.) Cf. supra, p. 123. 

$ Ibid. cols. 1293-6. 

? It should be noted that the Bogomil view of Satanael, as described by 
Zigabenus, combines the notions of the fallen angel and the unjust steward, 
current among the Bulgarian Bogemils of the tenth century. 

$ According to Zigabenus's JVarratio, after the fall of Satanael his place in 
heaven and his seniority (Tà mpœrorókia) passed over to his younger brother 
by birth, the ‘Son and Logos’. (See Ficker, op. cit. p. 95.) 
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his creative power, the attribute of his divine origin, represented 
by ‘el’, the last syllable of his name. Assisted by his fallen com- 
panions, Satanael created the visible world, with its firmament, 
its earth and its products. This, according to the Bogomils, was 
the creation of the world, described in the first chapter of the 
Book of Genesis and falsely attributed by the Christians to God 
Himself. The motive of Satanael’s creation of the world was to 
imitate his Father, and the world he created is in fact an imitation 
of the celestial world over which God reigns. Satanael next 
created Adam’s body out of earth and water. But when he set 
the body upright, the water flowed out of the big toe of the right 
foot and assumed the shape of a serpent. Satanael then tried to 
animate the body by breathing into it, but his breath went out 
by the same channel as the water and entered into the body of the 
serpent, which thus became a minister of the Devil. Seeing his 
failure to give life to Adam’s body, Satanael begged his Father to 
send down His Spirit on Adam and promised that man, a mixture 
of good and evil, should belong to both of them.! To this God 
agreed, and Adam came to life, a compound of a divine soul and 
a body created by Satanael. Eve was then created and animated 
in the same manner. Satanael seduced Eve, who bore. him a son 
Cain, and a daughter Calomena. Only after Eve's intercourse 
with Satanael did she bear Adam a son, Abel.? 

From this crudely anthropomorphic myth an important Bogomil 
view can be deduced. Satanael or the Devil is considered as the 
imitator of the Father, the ape of God. This conception, inherent 
in Christianity,? appears clearly in Bogomil cosmology. Satanael's 
motives in rebelling against his Father are identical with those 
attributed to Lucifer in the Book ofthe Prophet Isaiah (xiv. 13, 14): 
‘I will exalt my throne above the stars of God....I will be like 
the most High.’* In the Liber Sancti Johannis, Satan is expressly 


1 This dualism between the body and the soul of man, symbolized by the 
inability of Satanael to animate Adam's body without the help of his Father, 
is expressed in a very similar form in the myth of the creation of man, ascribed 
te the Bogomils by Euthymius of Acmonia. (See supra, p. 180.) 

2 Pan. Dog., P.G. vol. cxxx, cap. 7, cols. 1296-7. 

2 In the Judaeo-Christian view, Satan, or ‘the adversary’, is the one who 
reverses the proper relations and who uses the methods of God for his own evil 
purposes. Hence he appears as the ape of God. 

* Ibid. cap. 6, col. 1296. 
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called ‘imitator Patris ',!* and the same idea can be found in several 
Bogomil books and legends.? 

The Bogomil story of the creation is clearly based on the Book 
of Genesis, but the Biblical story is distorted by individualistic 
interpretation. and enlarged by an admixture of unorthodox 
mythology. This free use of the Scriptures, typical of the Bogomils, 
is further illustrated by Zigabenus's account of their interpretation 
of the Old Testament. According to the Bogomils, the fallen 
angels, seeing that they were betrayed by Satanael, took the 
daughters of men as their wives and from this intercourse arose 
the race ef giants? who were to fight for mankind against Satanael. 
This incensed Satanael, who in his anger sent down the Flood 
upon mankind and thus destroyed almost all living flesh. Noah 
alone was saved, apparently for a purely accidental reason: he 
had no daughter, and therefore was ignorant of the struggle of 
mankind against Satanael, to whom he remained faithful. Satanael 
in reward permitted him to build the Ark and to save himself and 
its occupants.* 'The Bogomils considered the greater part of the 
Old Testament to be the revelation of Satanael.5 Moses, according 
to them, was led astray by him and in his turn deceived the Jewish 
people through the power given him by the Demiurge. The Law 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai came from Satanael.5 Owing to 


1 See J. Benoist, Histeive des Albigeois et des Vaudois, Paris, 1691, vol. 1, p. 284; 
Ivanov, op. cit. p. 74. 

2 Particularly in The Sea of Tiberias (see Ivanov, op. cit. p. 304); a trace 
of this view can also be feund in the Elucidarium, where God is said to 
have created the Devil from His own shadow, reflected in the waters. (Ibid. 
pp. 260, 270.) 

3 Cf. Gen. vi. 2, 4. 

4 Pan. Dog. cap. 9, col. 1305. 

5 The fundamental antithesis between the God of the Old Testament, 
inconsistent and wrathful, identified with the creator of the world, and the 
God of the Gospel, loving and merciful, was borrowed by the Bogomils from 
the Paulicians (cf. Pan. Dog. col. 1305). This antithesis is eminently charac- 
teristic of dualism in general and existed in Gnosticism and especially in the 
teaching of Marcion. See A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (4th ed.; 
Tübingen, 1909), vol. 1, pp. 243-309 and Marcion: das Evangelium vom Fremden 
Gott (2nd ed.; Leipzig, 1924), pp. 93-143. 

$ Pan. Dog. cap. 10, cols. 1305-8. The Bogomils based their rejection of the 
Mosaic Law on the Pauline antithesis between Law and Grace, which they 
isolated from the body of St Paul's theology. Zigabenus says that to support 
their view they adduced the words in Rom. vii. 7, 9. The same use of St Paul's 
antithesis was made by Marcion. 
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the power held by Satanael over the human race, only very few 
of the Old Testament Fathers escaped perdition and ascended to 
the angels. Those who were saved were the ancestors ef Jesus 
Christ, enumerated in the genealogies in Matt. i. 1-16 and 
Luke iii. 23~38. At last the Father took pity on the human soul, 
imprisoned in the body, and, in the year 5500 from the creation 
of the world, He brought forth from His heart the Word, who is 
‘the Son and God’. 

The Logos, or Son of God, had, according to the Bogomils, 
three names: (1) He was the Archangel Michael, for the prophet 
Isaiah said of Him: xoAsitor tò Ovoua atrrot, MeydAns Bouf 
&yysios. (2) He was Jesus, because He cured every sickness 
and every disease. (3) He was Christ, because He was ‘anointed 
with the flesh’ (Xpiotév...,d5 xpioévta ti oapxi).2 Christ 
descended from heaven (&ve0ev), passed through the right ear of 
the Virgin and assumed a body, but a non-material, ‘seeming’ 
one (iv gavtacia). Clothed in His non-material body, Christ 
performed His mission on earth as described in the Gospels, was 
cracified, died and rose ftom the dead. During His descent into 
hell, He cast aside His mask and bound His enemy Satanael in 
Tartarus with heavy chains. Then Satanael was deprived of the 
last syllable of his name together with his divine attributes and 
became Satan.’ His mission accomplished, Christ returned to 
His Father, to sit on the throne formerly occupied by Satanael, 
and was resolved into the Father from whom He had proceeded. 

The evidence supplied by Zigabenus on Bogomil Christology is 
particularly valuable, as the other sources give only very brief 
indications on this point. First, it should be remarked that the 
Bogomils limited Christ’s separate existence from the Father to the 


1 Of. Isa. ix. 6. (Septuagint version.) 2 Pan. Dog. col. 1301. 

3 The theme of Satanael’s loss of the syllable el of his name and of his defeat 
by the Archangel Michael is fairly common in Bogomil literature. After 
Satanael’s defeat, Michael is considered to have become an Archangel and to 
have received the full prerogatives attached to the final syllable ef of his own 
name. Cf. the Bulgarian Bogomil legend ef The Sea of Tiberias: Dina ca WT 
CoroHauna m pacts Tocnoy, nut Myrxausy, uo Tomb Hapeue ca Muxaue 
apxarreus, a Corouaum» corona (Ivanov, op. cit. p. 291); cf. also the Greek 
legend Tlepi krigews xócuou Kai vónua oUpáviov mi Tis yňs, partly of Bogomil 
inspiration. (Ibid. p. 316.) 

^ Pan. Dog. cap. 8, cols. 1301-4. 
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period beginning in the year 5500 after the creation of the world, 
and ending with His resurrection, ascension to heaven and resolu- 
tion back into the Father. Thus they completely denied the 
fundamental Christian dogma of the Logos, eternally subsisting 
in the Blessed Trinity. Closely connected with this heretical 
doctrine was their Docetism, whereby they claimed that the body 
of Christ was of a non-material nature and thus rejected the dogma 
of the Incarnation. Docetic Christology is one of the doctrines 
most frequently attributed to the Bogomils! and is a logical con- 
sequence of their dualistic view of matter. The Logos was for 
them not the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, the Eternal 
Word incarnate, but merely the spoken word of God, manifested 
in the oral teaching of Christ. Hence the Bogomils taught that 
Christ was not really born of the Blessed Virgin, but entered 
through her ear, just as the spoken word enters the ear of the one 
who hears it. It followed that Christ's redemption of mankind 
consisted not in His death on the Cross and His resurrection, but 
solely in His teaching, aimed at the liberation of man’s soul from 
his body. 

The significance of Christ in Bogomil theology is, furthermore, 
determined by His position within the Blessed Trinity. Zigabenus’s 
account of the Bogomil conception of the Trinity is confused and 
on some points contradictory. It would seem that the Bogomils 
recognized two distinct Trinities, or rather two separate aspects 
of the Trinity: on the one hand the Father, Satanael and Christ, 
on the other the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. The first 
is a familiar Bogomil notion and is most clearly described in the 
Dialogus de daemonum operatione of Michael Psellus.6 The second is 
mentioned by no other source except Zigabenus. According to 

1 Cf. supra, pp. 113, 126, and infra, p. 238. 

2 This view was also held by the Paulicians (see supra, p. 40). Zigabenus 
accuses the Bogomils of failing to understand the difference between * évutroo- 
TéTou Kai 2@vtos Adyou’ ane '&mAGs Aóyou mpogopikoU'. (Ibid. cap. 22, 
col. 1317.) 

3 'The belief that the Logos entered into the Blessed Virgin through her ear 
is not peculiar to the Bogomils. The Orthodox used it from the third century 
as a metaphor to illustrate the will of God spoken to Our Lady by the angel, 
and it can be found both in Eastern and Western liturgical and patristic texts. 
See the references in Q, Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine de la secte des Cathares ou 
Albigeois, vol. 1t, pp. 41—2. 

* Cf. Kiprianovich, loc. cit. pp. 399-402. 5 Cf. supra, pp. 184-5. 
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him, the Bogomils taught that the Son and the Holy Spirit are 
not distinct hypostases, but differerit names of the Father; they 
are emanations of the Father, two rays proceeding from the two 
lobes of His brain. This emanation is an event in time, which took 
place between the years 5500 and 5533 from the creation of the 
world; before and after these dates, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
had no separate existence outside the Father. Zigabenus attributes 
this Bogomil doctrine to the influence of Sabellianism.! The Father, 
according to the Bogomils, was incorporeal in essence, but capable 
of assuming human form (docupcrrov pév, &v6pooróuoppov Sé) 3 

The attitude of the Byzantine Bogomils towards the canon of 
the Scripture should be mentioned, as it is somewhat different 
from that attributed to the Bulgarian sectarians. The latter, 
according to the evidence of Cosmas, rejected the Mosaic Law and 
the Old Testament Prophets. The Byzantine Bogomils on the 
other hand, while spurning, in common with their Bulgarian co- 
religionists, the Mosaic books, accepted the sixteen books of the 
Prophets. Their canon consisted of seven books corresppnding to 
the seven pillars of the House of Wisdom (Prov. ix. 1): (1) The 
Psalter, (2) the sixteen Books of the Prophets, (3-6) the four 
Gospels, (7) the Acts of the Apostles, all the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse.* There seems to have been a real difference on this 
point between the Bulgarian and Byzantine Bogomils, probabiy 
due to the greater proclivity of the latter towards an allegorical 
and rationalistic interpretation of the Scriptures in accordance 
with their own doctrines.” 

1 Sabellianism, or Modalist Monarchianism, a heresy current in the East 
and the West from the end of tlie second century to the end of the third and 
generally associated with the name of Sabellius, denied the distinction of the 
Three Persons within the Blessed Trinity. See H. Hagemann, Die Römische Kirche 
und ihr Einfluss auf Disciplin und Dogma in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten (Freiburg, 
1864), pp. 129 et seg.: A. Harnack, ‘Monarchianismus’, R.E. vol xin, 
Pp. 303-38. 2 Pan, Dog. caps. 2—5, cols. 1292-3. 

3 See supra, p. 127. 4 Ibid. cap. 1, col. 1292. 

5 Kiprianovich asserts that the highly individualistic and allegorical manner 
in which the Bogomils interpreted the Old Testament caused them to be 
accused of rejecting it in its entirety (loc. cit. pp. 390—5). But this is incorrect: 
the Bogomils were not generally accused of rejecting the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment canon, but only certain parts of it, especially the Mosaic books. (Cf. 
supra, p. 170, n. 6). The greater eclecticism of the Byzantine Bogomils regarding 
the Books of the Prophets is probably due to Christian influence. Cf. Puech, 
op. cit. pp. 168-72. 
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One of the most interesting features of Bogomilism, described 
by Zigabenus in greater detail than by the other sources, is its 
demonology. It has already been pointed out that the important 
part played by the demons in the Bogomil doctrines and popular 
belief is partly due to Massalian influence.t According to Ziga- 
benus, ‘the Bogomils say that the demons fly from them alone 
like an arrow from a bow; they inhabit all other men fi.e. non- 
Bogomils] and instruct them in vice, lead them to wickedness and 
after their death dwell in their corpses, remain in their tombs and 
await their resurrection in order to be punished together with them 
and not to desert them in their torments. The belief that each man 
is inhabited by a demon they hold from the Massalian heresy’? 
Satanael’s demons live in waters, fountains, seas and subter- 
ranean places. The association of the agents of the Demiurge 
with the aquatic element is a common feature of Bogomil belief 
and can perhaps be explained by the fact that water is the image 
of universal passivity, the symbol of the plastic principle from 
which the world was created, and hence essentially the realm of 
Satanael and his servants.* This was probably one of the reasons 
why the Bogomils rejected Baptism by water.’ But although they 
glaimed that the demons fled from their approach, the Bogomils 
feared them, ‘for they have great and invincible power to harm, 
which not even Christ and the Holy Spirit can withstand, 
because the Father still spares them and has not deprived them of 
their power, but has granted them sovereignty over the whole 
world until its consummation'. Zigabenus asserts that a precept 


1 See supra, p. 186. 2 Pan. Dog, cap. 13, col. 1309. 

3 Ibid. cap. 7, col. 1300. 

4 The significance of water as the plastic and passive principle in creation, 
distinct from and, in a sense, opposed to the Spirit, which is the active principle, 
can be seen in Gen. i. 2: ‘And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.’ The connection between Satanael and the element of water is a 
common Bogomil theme. Zigabenus says that, according to Bogomil belief, 
Satanael, after having rebelled against his Father, was cast out of heaven 
into a universe of water (Pan. Dog. col. 1296). The same notion can be 
found in the Liber Sancti Fohannis: ‘et transcendens, invenit universam faciem 
terrae coopertam aquis. See Benoist, op. cit. p. 284; Ivanov, op. cit. p. 74. 
According to the Bogomil legend of The Sea of Tiberias, the world was created by 
God from elements taken by Satanael from the sea; see Ivanov, ibid. pp. 290, 
304-5. 

* Pan. Dog. cap. 16, col, 1912. 
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taught by Basil was: ‘honour the demons, not in order to receive 
help from them, but lest they should harm you! This respect 
paid to the demons apparently went as far as actual worship 
(Sepatrevervy Sic Trpooxuvrjosos ).? 

When Basil was asked why his followers honoured the relics 
of the Christian saints whom they rejected, he apparently answered 
that it was on account of their being inhabited by demons.? 

The attitude of the Bogomils tewards the tradition and sacra- 
ments of the Orthodox Church, as described by Zigabenus, 
entirely confirms the evidence of previous sources. 'The Byzantine 
Bogomils, as well as their Bulgarian co-religionists, rejected 
Baptism,* the Eucharistic Sacrifice? churches,® the Cross,’ saints,? 
images? and the Orthodox ecclesiastical hierarchy.” 

Their ethical rules show the same dualistic condemnation of 
matter which we find among the tenth-century Bulgarian Bogomils, 
and even appear more rigorous: the Byzantine Bogomils not only 
rejected marriage and the eating of meat, but were also forbidden 
to eat cheese, eggs and ‘other things of this kind’. Zigabenus does 
not tell us whether these rules were equally obligatory for all 
members of the sect or whether, on the contrary, extreme asceticism 
was only required of the minority of elect. The latter, however, 
appears probable, since, as it will be shown, the distinction 


1 Pan. Dog. cap. 20, col. 1316. 

* Ibid. cap. 38, col. 1325. They claimed to base this teaching on the words 
of Our Lord: ‘agree with thine adversary quickly’ (Matt. v. 25). 

3 Ibid. cap. 12, col. 13e9. * Ibid. cap. 16, col. 1312. 

5 Ibid. cap. 17, col. 1313: ‘They call the Holy Communion of the Lord's 
Body and Blood a sacrifice of the demons who dwell in the temples.’ 

$ They claimed to base their rejection of churches on Matt. vi. 6: ibid. 
cap. 42, col. 1328. Tbe churches were dwelling-places of the demons, who were 
supposed. to draw lots for them according to their rank and power. Satan 
himself, according to the Bogomils, had first dwelt in the Temple of Jerusalem 
and, after its destruction, had made his abode in St Sophia of Constantinople. 
(Ibid. cap. 18, col. 1319.) 

* Ibid. caps. 14-15, cols. 1309-12. 

* Ibid. cap. 11, col. 1308. They recognized, however, as saints-the ancestors 
of Our Lord, mentioned in Matt. i. 1-16 and Luke iii. 23—38, the sixteen 
prophets of the Old Testament and the martyred Iconoclasts. 

? Their hatred of images led them to ‘call the Iconoclasts alone orthodox 
and faithful, and especially Copronymus'. (Ibid.) Cf. supra, p. 131, n. 2. 

10 [bid. cap. 28, col. 1321; cap. 49, col. 1329. 

11 [bid. caps. 37, 39, col. 1325. 
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between the ‘perfect? or ‘chosen’ on the one hand and the 
‘believers’ or ‘hearers’ on the other, prevalent among the early 
Manichaeans and the Cathars of western Europe, existed also 
among the Byzantine Bogomils. 

The Bogomil elect were considered to be the bearers of the Holy 
Spirit and were consequently called 6corókoi, a name which the 
Christian Church reserves exclusively for the Mother of God. 
The Bogomils, who denied the reality of the Incarnation and 
replaced the Christian conception of the Logos by that of the 
spoken word of God, consequently called @eotéxo1 all those who 
‘give birth to the word’ by their teaching. The 0soróko: claimed 
a mystic vision of the Trinity. The Father, they said, appeared 
to them as an old man with a flowing beard, the Son as a young 
man and the Holy Spirit as a beardless youth.! These 9sorókoi 
were supposed to discard at death their earthly bodies, which 
dissolved into dust never to rise again; they put on the immortal 
garment of Christ, assumed the same body and form as He and 
entered the Kingdom of the Father.? 

Zigabenus gives a brief description of the ceremony of initiation 
into the Bogomil sect, which is particularly valuable, being the 
only account we possess of initiatory rites among the Balkan 
sectarians. This ceremony they called the Baptism of Christ 
through the Spirit, and carefully distinguished it from Orthodox 
Baptism, which they rejected as being of St John and by water. 


‘Therefore they rebaptize those who come to them. First they 
appoint him De the catechumen] a period for confession (eis 
&ouoAóynow), purification (&yveíav) and intensive prayer (ovv- 
xovov mpocevytv). Then they lay the Gospel of St John on his head, 
invoke their Geo" atrrois) Holy Spirit and sing the Lord's Prayer. 
After this Baptism they again set him a time for a more rigorous 
training, a more continent life, purer prayer. Then they seek 
for proof as to whether he has observed all these things and per- 
formed them zealously. If both the men and the women testify 
in his favour, they lead him to their celebrated consecration 
(&youctw axrióv èri Thv OpuAAoupEvTy ceAeicootv) . They make the wretch 


1 [bid. cap. 23, col. 1320. 

2 Ibid. cap. 22, cols. 1317-20. The Bogomil teaching on the 6toTókoi 
provides a geod example of the esoteric character of Bogomilism, which forms 
a constant, though not always very apparent, background to its doctrines. 
Sce Puech, op. cit. pp. 161-3. 
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face the East and again lay the Gospel on his...head. The 
men and women of the congregation place their foul hands on 
him and sing their unholy rite (tiv ávóciov &má&ouci TEeAeTIWV) : 
this is a hymn of thanksgiving for his having preserved the impiety 
transmitted to him.'! 


It can be inferred from this account that full initiation into the 
Bogomil sect consisted of two distinct ceremonies, called Bé&mmioye 
and teAgiwors, separated by a period of severe asceticism and 
inner preparation. However, from the description of Zigabenus 
they appear almost identical in nature and we are not told in 
what the difference between them consisted. The precise nature 
of this distinction can be understood by remarking that the 
French and Italian Cathars, whose ritual very probably developed 
under the direct influence of Bogomilism,? also possessed a double 
initiation: the first reception of the catechumen into the sect (the 
abstinentia) and the accession of the ‘believer’ to the rank of the 
‘elect’ or ‘perfect’ (the consolamentum).? Zigabenus clearly refers 
to the same two ceremonies among the Byzantine Bogomils; their 
very names are suggestive of their nature: Bémrouo, like the 
Christian Baptism, is the primary act, by which the neophyte 
becomes a member of the community of the faithful, or ‘ believers’ ; 
teAgiwois, a somewhat more solemn ceremony, implying by its 
meaning the idea of perfection, is the raising of the ‘believer’ to 
the rank of the ‘perfect’, or, in the language of the Byzantine 
Bogomils, of the 6:oróko:. 

Those who had received initiation, whether the Bámtiopa or 
the teAciwois, were henceforth members of the true Church, 
outside which there was no salvation. The Byzantine Bogomils 
called their community (ouwvaywyń) Bethlehem, the birthplace of 
Christ; the Orthodox Church, on the contrary, was Herod, who 


* Pan. Dog. cap. 16, col. 1312. 

2 A study of the relation between the ritual of the Bogomils and that of the 
Cathars lies outside the scope of this book. Most ef the works on the Cathars 
suffer from an insufficient acquaintance with Bogomilism on the part of their 
authors. Many of their decisions could be modified or revised in the light of 
the evidence adduced by Ivanov, showing the considerable influence exerted 
by Bogomilism on Catharism, particularly in the sphere of ritual (see in 
particular op. cit. pp. 113 et seq.). 

3 See J. Guiraud, ‘Le Consolamentum Cathare’, R.Q.H. (1904), vol. LXXV, 
pP. 74-112. 
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had sought to slay the Word born among them.! The Bogomil 
community imposed a severe discipline on its members; according 
to Zigabenus, they were obliged to pray seven times a day 
and five times a night; in this their rule was stricter than that 
of the tenth-century Bulgarian Bogomils, who prayed four times 
a day and four times a night.? Following the practice of all other 
Bogomils, the Byzantine sectarians recognized only the Lord's 
Prayer; every time they prayed they recited it with genuflexions, 
some ten times, others fifteen, others more or less frequently? 
They fasted on the second, fourth and sixth day of every week, 
until the ninth hour.’ But here again Zigabenus does not tell us 
whether these rules applied only to the 9eorókoi or to every 
member of the sect. 

The last part of the Panoplia Dogmatica contains a systematic 
account of the Bogomil interpretation of certain Scriptural texts, 
all taken from the Gospel of St Matthew.ë Its great interest lies 
in the fact that it shows how extremely developed was the practice 
among the Byzantine Bogomils of interpreting Scriptural texts in 
accordance with their heretical doctrines by means of allegory. 
This practice was already widespread among the Bulgarian 
Bogomils of the tenth century. But it is very doubtful whether 
the use of allegory had then reached the degree of intricacy and 
ingenuity which it acquired among the Bogomils in Byzantium. 
It seems that this art developed among the more educated and 
theologically minded heretics of Constantinople. However, it 
cannot be doubted that after the temporary suppression of 
Bogomilism in Byzantium at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
when Bulgaria once more became the stronghold of this sect in 
the Balkans, the Scriptural commentaries of Basil's disciples 
became current among the Bulgarian Bogomils, who thus profited 
by the theological and exegetical labours of their Byzantine co- 
religionists. 


1 Pan. Dog. cap. 28, col. 1321. 2 Cf. supra, p. 135. 

? Ibid. cap. 19, cols. 1313-16. 1 [bid. cap. 25, col. 1320. 

5 It is extremely probable, as Kiprianovich suggests (loc. cit. pp. 386-8), 
that Zigabenus, when composing this section of the Panoplia, used a written 
Bogomil commentary on the Gospel of St Matthew. This can be inferred both 
from the numerous quotations he cites from this Gospel and from the systematic 
order in which they are arranged. 

9 Of, supra, p. 127. 
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Zigabenus cites twenty-five examples of allegorical or un- 
orthodox interpretations of Scriptural texts.1 Some of them have 
already been mentioned. The following is a particularly charac- 
teristic example of Bogomil exegesis. 

The text is taken from Matt. iii. 4: ‘And the same John had his 
raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdie about his loins; and 
his meat was locusts and wild honey.’ The Bogomils interpreted 
the passage as fellows. The camel’s hair are the commandments 
of the Mosaic Law: like the camel this law is impure, as it permits 
the eating of meat, marriage, oaths,” sacrifices, murders and the 
like; the girdle of leather is the Holy Gospel, since it was originally 
written down on sheep-skin; the locusts are again the commands 
of the Mosaic Law, which are incapable of distinguishing what is 
right and good; the wild honey is the Gospel which seems like 
honey to those who receive it (cf. Ps. cxix. 103) and wild to those 
who do not receive it. Thus the Forerunner is shown to be the 
intermediary between the Old Law and the New and to belong 
to botb.? 
^ Itcan be concluded from the preceding analysis that the Panoplia 
Dogmatica, while confirming in the main the evidence on the 
Bogomils supplied by tenth- and eleventh-century sources, gives 
at the same time a deeper and wider account of Bogomilism. This 
cannot be explained solely by the inadequacy of earlier sources: 
Cesmas in particular was admirably qualified to paint as com- 
plete a picture of Bogomilism as was possible in his time. Many 
features of the sect described by Zigabenus can be rightly under- 
stood only by recognizing the gradual development of Bogomilism 
from the time ofits appearance in the tenth century to the beginning 
of the twelfth century. This development can be regarded as 
a gradual unification of the doctrinal and ethical aspects of 
Bogomilism, the first mainly Paulician in origin, the second a 
combination of Massalian and Christian elements. A comparison 
between the Sermon against the Heretics and the Panoplia Dogmatica 

1 Pan. Dog. caps. 29—52, cols. 1321-32, 

2 The prohibition of swearing seems to have been an essential part of Bogomil 


ethics. 

3 Ibid. cap. 30, col. 1324. This attitude to St John the Baptist is more tolerant 
than that ascribed to the Bulgarian Bogomils by Cosmas (cf. supra, p. 129). 
This is probably another example of the evolution of Bogomilism under the 


influence of Christianity. 
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shows that the ethical teaching of the Bogomils did not change 
very much between the tenth and twelfth centuries, except for 
a certain increase in austerity and asceticism, possibly due to 
the necessity of resisting persecution. Although it is dangerous 
to argue too much from Cosmas’s silence, it seems that the 
Bogomils developed by the twelfth century a more complex 
ritual than they had hitherto possessed. But it 1s principally in 
the realm of doctrine that the evolution is most noticeable. In 
Byzantium, under the influence of the religious and philosophical 
speculation of the educated circles, Bogomilism acquired a complex 
theology and cosmology which it cannot have possessed at the 
time of Cosmas. 

Ir can truly be said that at the time of the death of Alexius 
Comnenus (1118), Bogomilism, although suppressed in Byzantium, 
was at the beginning of its greatest development in the Balkans. 
Although Basil had been executed and his followers were in 
prison or had recanted, their labours were not lost to the Bogomil 
sect. In the course of the twelfth century the stronghold of the 
sect moved back to Bulgaria, where Bogomilism, enriched and 
fortified by its evolution in Byzantium, reached the summit of its 
development. 


The efforts of Alexius Comnenus in rooting out the Bogomil 
sect in Constantinople were only partly successful. Certainly 
after Basil’s execution we hear no more of any widespread or 
organized outbreak of Bogomilism in Byzantium. But the heresy 
was still rampant in the imperial provinces, particularly in Asia 
Minor, and, in spite of the drastic measures taken against it in 
the twelfth century, was still capable of sporadic outbursts; one 
of these led to a new outbreak of Bogomilism between the years 
1140 and 1147. 

In 1140, in the reign of John 1I Comnenus and in the Patri- 
archate of Leo Stypes, a Synod in Constantinople condemned as 
heretical the writings of a certain Constantine Chrysomalus. His 
doctrines were especially popular in monastic circles, particularly 
in the monastery of St Nicholas in Constantinople. The records 
of the Synod describe them as ‘more absurd than the teachings of 
the Enthusiasts [i.e. the Massalians] and the Bogomils'. Con- 
stantine was accused of teaching the following heresies: Baptism, 
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the confession of sins, the study of the Gospels, the singing of 
psalms, attending church services are of no avail until the Christian 
has received, through initiation, the gift of perceiving intellectually 
(vospGs) the Holy Spirit; those who have reached that stage aré 
no longer subject to the law, have escaped the power of Satan and 
are incapable of sin; in every Christian there dwell two souls, 
the one sinless, the other sinful: this last doctrine, according to 
the records of the Synod, is held ‘in express terms’ by the Massa- 
lians and the Bogomils. Constantine’s rejection of Christian 
Baptism, which he replaced by his own initiatory rite, is branded 
by the Synod as ‘an undoubted sign of the Bogomil heresy'.! 
It must be admitted, however, that the latter teaching is far from 
being exclusively typical of Bogomilism; and the doctrine of the 
two souls is not attributed to the Bogomils by any other source: 
it seems to be, in fact, characteristically Massalian. It seems 
rather doubtful whether any direct connection existed between 
the teaching of Constantine Chrysomalus and that of the Bogomils. 
Constantine’s heresy is much more suggestive of Massalianism, 
which at that time was still distinct from Bogomilism. 

It is tempting, however, to seek for Bogomil influences in 
Constantine’s alleged repudiation of all authority (åpxñs &r&ons) 
and in his declaration that all who show honour and veneration 
to any ruler (émowSimote &ápyovi) worship Satan. It may be 
that this social anarchism of Constantine is related to the practice 
of civil disobedience ascribed by Cosmas to the Bulgarian Bogomils. 
But in the absence of any close doctrinal similarities it seems in- 
advisable to push the comparison too far.? 

On 20 August 1143, in the first year of the reign of Manuel 
Comnenus, in the Patriarchate of Michael II Kurkuas, a Synod 
in Constantinople deposed and excommunicated two bishops of 
the diocese of Tyana in south-eastern Asia Minor—Clement of 
Sosandra and Leontius of Balbissa, convicted of Bogomilism. The 


1 See L. Allatius, De Ecclesiae occidentalis atque orientalis perpetua consensione 
(Coloniae Agrippinae, 1648), cols. 644-53; G. Rhalles and M. Potles, Zóvrayyua 
ræv Ocioov. . .kavóvow, vol. v, pp. 77 80; cf. F. Chalandon, Jean If Comnéne 
et Manuel Ier Comnéne (Paris, 1912), p. 23. 

2 Puech, while admitting the possible influence ef Massalianism on the 
doctrines of Constantine Chrysomalus, regards his teaching of civil disobedience 
as Bogomil in character (op. cit. pp. 137, 275). The hypothesis is tempting, but 
the evidence seems rather inconclusive. 
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records of this Synod show that Bogomilism was rife in Cappadocia 
at that time.! Some of the doctrines professed by these two 
‘pseudo-bishops’ are unmistakably Bogomil: for instance, they 
were convicted of teaching that the demons live in the bodies of 
the dead and work the miracles ascribed by Christians to the 
power of the Cross, and of spurning the Cross and the images. 
Other features of their teaching, however, are specifically Massa- 
lian, such as the belief that monks alone can be saved, and that 
after an abstention of three years from sexual intercourse, meat, 
milk and wine, a man can indulge in all of them without sin; the 
latter tenet is even in direct contradiction to the lifelong asceticism 
practised by the Bogomil ‘elect’. 

On t October 1143, a monk, Niphon, appeared before a Synod 
in Constantinople, charged with preaching Bogomilism in Cappa- 
docia. Pending a final judgement, he was placed in solitary 
confinement in the monastery täs TepiBAémtov.2 On 22 February 
1144, Solemn judgement was passed on Niphon by the Synod. 
He was condemned as a Bogomil, excommunicated and, after 
his beard had been shaved off, was cast into prison. The only 
heretical doctrine ascribed to Niphon by the sources is his ex- 
clamation before the entire Synod: ‘anathema to the God of the 
Jews’.3 

Niphon’s condemnation was destined to have grave repercus- 
sions in Constantinople. Cosmas II, who ascended the patriarchal 
threne in 1146, a man of charity and integrity, showed himself 
very lenient to Niphon, allowed him complete freedom and even 
treated him as a close friend. Cosmas’s enemies seized this pretext 
te secure, on 26 February 1147, his condemnation and deposition 

1 See Allatius, ibid. cols. 671-8; J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum. . . collectio, 
vol. xxi, cols. 583-90; D. Farlatus, lllyricum sacrum (Venetiis, 1817), vol. vit, 
P. 354; Acta et diplomata res Albaniae. . .illustrantia, vol. x,. no. 85, p. 29; 
Chalandon, op. cit. p. 635. For the names of the sees of the two heretical 
bishops, see A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Boyoudixd, V.V. (1895), vol. m, 
PP. 720-3. 

2 Sec Allatius, op. cit. cols. 678-81; A. Banduri, Imperium Orientale (Venetiis, 
1729), p. 635. 

3 See Joannes Cinnamus, Historiae, lib. u, C.S.H.B. pp. 63-6; Nicetas 
Choniates, De Manuele Comneno, lie. u, C.S.H.B. p. 107; Nicholas of Methone, 
Orationes, ed: A. K. Demetrakopoulos, "Doch, D'Biofëen (Leipzig, 1866), p. 267; 
Eustathius of Thessalonica, Manuelis Commenti laudatio funebris, cap. 36, P.G. 
vol. cxxxv, col. 1600; Allatius, ibid. cols. 681-3. 
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as a Bogomil.! The motives and circumstances of Cosmas’s con- 
demnation are not at all clear. It seems more likely that the 
patriarch was a victim of a political intrigue than that he really 
favoured the Bogomil heresy.? 

~ Several deductions regarding twelfth-century Bogomilism can 
be drawn from these facts. In the first place, the sect continued to 
extend its influence in Asia Minor and particularly in Cappadocia. 
The heretical bishops Clement and Leontius, as well as Niphon, 
taught in- this province. This prevalence of Bogomilism in Asia 
Minor in the twelfth century confirms the evidence of Euthymius 
of Acmonia with: regard to the eleventh.? Moreover, in Con- 
stantinople itself, after the sensational trial of Basil and his 
followers at the beginning of the century, Bogomilism inspired 
such a loathing and fear that any one suspected of the least 
sympathy towards it stood in immediate danger of punishment, 
not excluding the patriarch himself, Finally, a number of doctrines 
which passed at that time as Bogomil are not ascribed to the 
Bogomils in earlier sources and are really typical of the Massalians. 
This identification of Bogomil and Massalian teachingsis significant; 
as it will be shown, the distinction between Bogomilism and 
Massalianism, still recognized theoretically by Zigabenus and 
Anna Comnena, tends to disappear in practice by the middle of 
the twelfth century; in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the two names are used synonymously in Byzantine and Bulgarian 
sources.* 

"The repercussions of the wave of Bogomilism which swept over 
the Byzantine Empire between 1140 and 1147 were immediately 
fcit in Bulgaria. At that very time, the Bogomil sect raised its 
head in Macedonia. The connection between the sectarian move- 
ments in Constantinople and in Macedonia is illustrated by the 
fact that the repression of Bogomilism in the latter province was 
instigated by the Byzantine emperor himself. The activity of this 

* See Cinnamus, op. cit. pp. 63-6; Nicetas Choniates, op. cit. p. 107; Alla- 
tius, op. cit. cols, 683-9. 2 See Chalandon, op. cit. pp. 635-9. 

3 Cf. supra, pp. 177 et seq. Asia Minor remained a centre of Bogomilism 
in subsequent years. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Germanos II, 
patriarch of Nicaea (1222-40), wrote against the Bogomils in Nicaea his 
polemical werk: In exaltationem venerandae crucis et contra Bogomilos. (P.G. vol. 


CXL, cols. 621~44.) 
* Cf. infra, pp. 241, 254. 
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sect in south-eastern Macedonia in the middle of the twelfth 
century is attested by the Bulgarian Life of Saint Hilarion of Moglena 
written by Euthymius, patriarch of Trnovo, which is one of the 
important sources for a study of Bogomilism.! St Hilarion was 
a contemporary of Manuel Cemnenus (1143-80) and was cen- 
secrated bishop of Moglena in the fourth decade of the twelfth 
century.? 

A short time after Hilarion was elevated to the episcopate, the 
Life tells us, the heretics made their appearance: 


‘While the saint was zealously preaching and teaching, he dis- 
covered a considerable number of Manichaeans, Armenians and 
also Bogomils, who were plotting against him and were trying to 
pierce the Orthodox in the dark, corrupting and attacking the 
Crthodox flock like beasts of prey. Seeing that they were daily 
increasing in number, he suffered great sorrow and prayed earnestly 
from his heart to Almighty God that their...mouths might be 
closed. He often preached to his people, teaching them and 
strengthening them in the Orthodox faith. Hearing these sermons 
often, the heretics were enraged in their hearts, gnashed their 
teeth like wild beasts and caused him vexatiens. They were fond 
of disputing and wrangling with him, but Hilarion, the good 
shepherd of the...sheep of Christ, having made the Lord his 
habitation, tore their intrigues and whisperings to pieces like a 
spider’s web, and at this the faithful rejoiced.’ 3 


The heretics who confronted St Hilarion belonged, as the text 
clearly shows, to three distinct groups: the ‘Manichaeans’ were 
obviously Paulicians, both terms being used synonymously by the 
Byzantines.4 The ‘Armenian’ heresy was a common name for 
Monophysitism.5 As for Bogomilism, though mentioned as the 


1 Warie n wusu mnp'bronoO0Haro crga rnaumero Maapiona, emucsona 
MerJIeHCKBTO, Bb HEMKE M KAKO npbHeceH» SECTS sb npbcrasusiu rpans 
TpbHOBS, chllucaHo Evipumiems narpiapxom>s TpsmHo5bcxBuMb. The docu- 
ment has been edited by Dj. Daničić in Starine (Zagreb, 1969), vol. 1, pp. 95-85 
and by E. Kaluzniacki, Werke des Pairiarchen von Bulgarien Euihymius: Leben 
Hilarions, Bischofs von Moglen (Vienna, 19e1), pp. 27-58. Kaiu£niacki mentions 
no less than twelve MSS. of the werk (op. cit. pp. c-cxx). The author of the 
Life of Saint Hilarion occupied the patriarchal throne ef Bulgaria from c. 1346 
to c. 1402. His life and activity have been studied by V. S. Kiselkov, ITarpuapxs 
EnrTuMH Gong, ut OOWecrBeHa neitrocrs), B.1.B. (1929), vol. 11, pp. 142-77. 

2 See Spinka, op. cit. p. 99. ? KaluZniacki, op. cit. p. 33. 

^ Cf. supra, pp. 31-2, 1$9. 5 Cf. supra, p. 189. 
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object of St Hilarion’s attacks at the end of the document, it does 
not occupy the central position frequently ascribed to it. The 
failure to recognize this threefold distinction has led some scholars 
to the erroneous conclusion that the Life of Saint Hilarion is an 
exclusively anti-Bogomil work.! Others, like Rački, neglect the 
obvious reference to the Paulicians and identify the ‘ Manichaeans’ 
with the Bogomils.2 Although Rački asserts that the Bogomils 
were often called Manichaeans, there is not a single example of 
this identification in any extant Bulgarian or Byzantine medieval 
source. Furthermore, most features of the ‘Manichaeans’ as 
described in the Life of Saint Hilarion are characteristic of the 
Paulicians and not of the Bogomils. We read, in particular, that 
‘the champions of the filthy Manichaean heresy, like wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, approached him meekly and tempted him as 
the Pharisees tempted Our Lord. They wanted to catch him in 
his words....They asked him: ‘‘When we teach that the good 
God made the heavens and that the earth and all that is on it 
was created by another, the evil creator, why do you not 
submit, and contradict the truth?” ’? This insolent kind of pros- 
elytism is more consonant with the methods employed by the 
Paulicians, while the Bogomils, who were noted for their cautious 
and insidious behaviour, would scarcely have used such out- 
spoken language to a bishop of the Orthodox Church. Moreover, 
the doctrines ascribed to the ‘Manichaeans’ by St Hilarion’s 
biographer are presented in a Paulician form.’ But the most 
compelling argument is the fact that the exposition and the refuta- 
tion of their doctrines are borrowed, often verbatim, from the 
Adversus Paulicianos of Euthymius Zigabenus.® 

According to his biographer, the saintly bishop succeeded in 

1 Gilferding, in particular, more or less identifying all .three heresies as 
‘Armenian’, has drawn the unjustifiable conclusion that ‘in the twelfth century 
the Bogomils formed the majority of the population in the eparchy of Moglena’ 
(op. cit. vol. 1, p. 227). 

2 Op. cit. Rad, vol. vit, p. 119. 3 KaluZniacki, op. cit. p. 34. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 121. 

5 These are the cosmological dualism, the belief that Our Lady was the 
Higher Jerusalem, the rejection of the Old Testament and the Mosaic Law, 
the Docetic Christology, the hatred of the Cross, the extensive use of the 
Scriptures for exegetical purposes, the claim to follow the Apostolic tradition. 


(Ibid. pp. 34-42.) 
$ Pan. Dog. tit. 24, P.G. vol. cxxx, cols. 1200 et seq. 
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converting the Paulicians and the Monophysites to Orthodoxy. 
Only then do the Bogomils appear. We are told that St Hilarion 
took action against them by the express command of the Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus: 


‘The pious emperor... wrote to him an edict, ordering him to 
purge the whole of the Bogomil heresy from his flock, to receive 
warmly those [Bogomils] who submit to the pious dogmas and 
to number them among the chosen flock, and to drive far away 
from the Orthodox fold those who do not submit and who re- 
main in their impious and foul heresy. 

On hearing this, they De the Bogomils] also entered the 
Universal Church and were found worthy of receiving Holy 
Baptism, spurning their heresy to the end.’? 


Manuel’s intervention against the Bogomils of Moglena is not 
at.all improbable, as by the middle of the twelfth century Bogo- 
milism was particularly widespread in the Byzantine Empire and 
had become for the authorities in Constantinople the heresy 
par excellence 

It may be doubted whether ail these conversions were sincere, 
since the Bogomils were notorious for their outward simulation 
of Orthodoxy whenever they were faced with persecution or any 
other necessity. In this case at least they were more refractory 
to conversion than the other heretics: some of them remained 
obdurate to the end and were condemned to banishment or 
imprisonment.* 

The Life of Saint Hilarion of Moglena shows that in the middle of 
the twelfth century Bogomilism was a powerful force in south- 
eastern Macedonia, that in this region the Church had also to 
fight against Paulicians and Monophysites, and that the Bogomil 


1 This conversion was not achieved without difficulty, particularly ixi the case 
of the Monophysites, who tried to kill St Hilarion and succeeded in stoning him 
almost to death (Kaluzniacki, op. cit. pp. 42-3). The lengthy refutation of the 
Monophysite doctrines (ibid. pp. 43-51) is borrowed from the Adversus Armenios 
of Euthymius Zigabenus (Pan. Dog. tit. 23, P.G. vol. CXXX, cols. 1173-89). 

2 KaluZniacki, op. cit. pp. 52-3. 

* Cf. supra, pp. 219-22. 

4 HeubcTHBHA we M CKBD*HHHH ÓOTOMHACKBUM epecH TOKI@HHUKH, 
eJIMKHI Ozxaroubcria mpuemuim chma Bomiit apxiepei Buy, BECA chyeta KB 
IpaBOCIaBHBIMX CTaXGy, emWkH "ee HelokopHb HauleKRINA OYCMOTpPH, 
PasIMIHEIMA Ha3erHaHiu M 3aTOuenMH WT OuarouscvuBaro roTpb6H craxa. 
(Ibid. p. 54.) 
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heresy was probably the most dangerous of the three: for the 
Bogomils were apparently the only sectarians whom St Hilarion 
did not entirely succeed in converting, and, moreover, they 
attracted the special attention of the Byzantine central authorities 
who were at that very time grappling with Bogomilism in Con- 
stantinople and 3n other parts of the Empire. 

The development of Bogomilism in Bulgaria in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries is indirectly confirmed by another document 
of considerable importance, which also supplies us with some 
further information on the doctrines professed at that time by 
the Bulgarian Bogomils. This is the so-called Liber Sancti Johannis, 
or the Faux Evangile, extant only in two, somewhat different, 
Latin translations.? Ivanov, who also edited them with a critical 
commentary;? has shown that they are both translations of an un- 
known Slavonic original, composed by a Bulgarian Bogomil, 
probably in the Bulgarian language, not earlier than the eleventh 
or the twelfth century. In the middle of the twelfth century, the 
Liber Sancti Johannis was wrought to the Patarenes of Lombardy 
from Bulgaria by a certain Nazarius, who occupied a high 
position in the Bogomil sect.* 

The Liber Sancti Tohannis—referred to by Ivanov as the Secret 
Book—is essentially a doctrinal work, and its Bulgarian origin 
makes it a source of unique importance for our knowledge of the 
teaching of the Bulgarian Bogomils in the twelfth century. More- 
over, the striking resemblances of some of the Bogomil doctrines 
expounded in the Secret Book to those set out in the Panoplia 
Dogmatica point to an early influence of Byzantine Bogomilism 
on the teachings of the Bulgarian sect. 


1 Tradition soon associated St Hilarion exclusively with the fight against 
Bogomilism. Ina Bulgarian document of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
quoted by Ivanov (op. cit. p. 35), he is called ‘the warrior against the Bogomils’ 
(BOMHE Ha GorpMusn). 

2 The two MSS. are generally known as the ‘Carcassonne MS.’ and the 
“Vienna codex’. The first was edited by J. Benoist (Histoire des Albigeois et des 
Vaudois, Paris, 1691, vol. 1, pp. 283-96), the second by I. ven Dóllinger (Beiträge 
zur Sektengeschichte des Mittelalters, München, 1890, vol. u, pp. 85-92). The best 
modern edition of both versions is by R. Reitzenstein, Die Vorgeschichte der 
christlichen Taufe (Leipzig und Berlin, 1929), pp. 297-311, where the work is 
entitled: Interrogatio Iohannis et apostoli et evangelistae in cena secreta vegni celorum 
de ordinatione mundi istius et de principe et de Adam. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 60-87. 4 Cf. infra, pp. 242-3. 
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The Secret Book is a dialogue between Jesus Christ and His 
favourite disciple, John the Evangelist, At the Last Supper 
St John leans on the breast of his Master and questions Him on 
the origin of the world, the spiritual life, and the end of all things. 
The detailed answers which Christ gives His disciple are dualistic 
and typically Bogomil. Satan, He says, was once surrounded with 
such glory that he ruled the celestial powers, while He, Jesus, sat 
at the side of His Father... Journeying through his domains, which 
extended from heaven dewn to the abyss, Satan, intoxicated by his 
own glory, was smitten with pride. Driven by; envy, he decided 
to ‘place his seat above the clouds of the heavens’ and to become 
‘like the most High'.? He gained the adherence of one-third of 
all the angels of God, by promising to reduce the taxes which they 
owed their Lord, in the very terms used by the ‘unjust steward’ 
in St Luke’s parable. The rebellious angels were cast out of 
heaven by God the Father, Satan was deprived of his stewardship 
over the heavenly powers, and his countenance, no longer luminous 
with glory, became as red-hot iron and like the face of man. Cast 
down into the firmament, where he could find no rest, Satan 
implored the Father to grant him a respite, and God, out of com- 
passion, conceded him a delay of seven days. in this breathing 
space Satan created the visible world—the sun, the moon, the 
stars and the earth with its animals and plants. Then he made 
man in his own image with a body of clay, and commanded the 
angel of the third heaven to enter the body of Adam and the angel 
of the second heaven that of Eve. Satan next created Paradise, in 
which he planted a reed, which was the ‘tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil’ referred to in the Book of Genesis. In this reed 


1 The term ‘Satan’ (Sathanas), which occurs throughout the Secret Book, is 
significant. It does not seem that the Bulgarian Bogomils of the tenth century 
used this term: the name ‘devil’, frequently mentiened by Cosmas, appears to 
have been the established one at that time. On the other hand, the epithet 
‘Satan’ was used by the Byzantine Bogomils in the cleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Jt is not improbable that the widespread use of the name and 
notion of Satan, conceived as Satanael deprived of the last syllable of his name 
as a result of his defeat by Christ, first appeared among the Bogomils in 
Byzantium, whence it passed to the Bulgarian Bogomils, among whom it 
replaced the older name of ‘devil’. 

? Cf. supra, p. 208. 

3 The identification of Satan with the ‘unjust steward’ is typically Bogomil. 
Cf. supra, pp. 123, 207. 
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Satan hid himself, emerged in the form of the serpent and seduced 
Eve. Then he taught his angel who lived in Adam’s body to 
commit sexual intercourse with her. A product of this intercourse, 
man, as a compound of a mortal body created by Satan and a soul 
originating from a fallen angel, was intended to perpetuate the 
rule of the Devil in the world until its consummation. 

The interpretation of the Old Testament story in the Secret Book 
is on the usual Bogomil lines. To consolidate his power over man- 
kind and to ensure that it worshipped him alone, Satan from time 
to time sent his servants into the world: of these the principal ones 
were Enoch! and Moses. 

To save perishing mankind from the domination of Satan, God 
decided to send Christ, His Son, into the world. An angel of God 
was first sent to earth to receive Him: this was Mary.? Through 
her ear Christ entered and came out.? To counter God's action, 
Satan sent into the world his own emissary, the prophet Elijah, 
who is John the Baptist; John’s baptism by water is opposed to the 
Baptism by the Spirit taught by Christ and His true disciples, who 
lead an unmarried life. 

The last part of the Secret Book contains an account of the 
Bogomil teaching on the end of the world and the Last Judgement, 
which is very reminiscent of the Christian eschatology. Its 
dualistic basis, however, is revealed in the final separation of the 
spirit of man from the prison of his material body, which replaces 
the Christian dogma of the Resurrection of the flesh. After the 
complete destruction of the universe by fire, Satan and his cohorts 
will be bound with indissoluble fetters and cast into a lake of fire. 
‘And then the just will shine like the sun in the Kingdom of their 
Father....And God will wipe away every tear from their eyes 
and the Son will reign with His Holy Father and His Kingdom 
shall have no end unto the ages of ages.’4 


1 Enoch, the father of Methuselah (Gen. v. 18-24; Heb. xi. 5) seems to have 
figured fairly prominently in Bogomil mythology. 'The Slavonic version of the 
apocryphal Book of the Secrets of Enoch (trans. W. R. Morfill, Oxford, 1896) in- 
fluenced, as Ivanov has shown (op. cit. p. 72), the composition of the Secret Book. 

2 Cf, ‘Nazarius...dixit, quod B. Virgo fuit Angelus’ (infra, p. 242). 

3 Cf. supra, p. 211. 

* Reitzenstein, op. cit. pp. 308-9. Apart from the brief references by Euthy- 
mius of Acmonia and the Synodicon of the Tsar Boril to the Bogomil rejection of 
the Resurrection ef the Body (cf. supra, pp. 181-2, and infra, p. 241) and the 
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By the second half of the twelfth century Bogomilism became 
once again, às in the tenth century, a predominantly Slavonic 
movement. In Byzantium the sect had been temporarily sup- 
pressed by the vigorous ecclesiastical policy of Manuel Comnenus; 
but in the Slavonic Themes of the Empire, despite strong local 
action like that of St Hilarion, its influence remained unabated. 
Towards 1170-80 Theodore Balsamon alludes to whole regions 
inhabited by Bogomils (xwpi« PewyouAiKd), including entire 
fortresses (dxépoa Kk&ovpo).! It is probable that these fortresses 
were mainly situated in Macedonia, where Bogomilism is known 
to have flourished in the twelfth century.? 

Moreover, in this period the Bogomil sect_began to spread over 
the other south Slavonic countries and, from its home in Mace- 
donia, penetrated westwards into Serbia, Bosnia and Hum, where 
it soon attracted the attention of the ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities.? 


description by Euthymius Zigabenus of the entry of the @soróko: into the 
Kingdom of God (cf. supra, p. 215), this is the only known account of Bogomil 
eschatology. Puechis probably right in thinking that eschatology always remained 
a comparatively undeveloped branch of the Bogomil teaching (op. cit. pp. 
211—139). 

1 Theod. Balsamon, Photii Patriarchae Constantinopolitani Nomocanon, tit. x, 
cap. 8, in G. Voellus and H. Justellus, Bibliotheca Juris Canonici Veteris (Lutetiae, 
1661), vol. u, p. 1042. Balsamon wrote his commentary on the JVomocanon in the 
last thirty years of the twelfth century; but his reference to the Bogomils must 
be dated before 1186, when the Byzantine domination of Bulgaria came to an 
end. 

? Cf. supra, pp. 156 et seq. 3 See Appendix IV. 
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BOGOMILISM IN THE SEGOND 
BULGARIAN EMPIRE 


I. Bulgarian Bogomilism in the thirteenth century: The Paulicians in the first twenty 
years of Bulgarian independence. Their alliances with the Germans and the 
Bulgarians. The first anti-Bogomil council in Buigaria (1211). The Synodicon of 
the Tsar Boril. Dectrines, customs and organization of the thirteenth-century 
Bogomils. John Asen IT's toleration of the heretics. 


IL. Decline of Bogomilism in the fourteenth century: Hesychasm and the monastic 
revival, Bogemilism on Mount Athos. Heresy in Bulgaria. St Theodosius of 
Trnovo and two anti-Bogomil councils. Strong Massalian influence on 
Bogomilism. Disintegration of the Bogomil sect. The Turkish conquest and the 
disappearance of Bogomilism. 


During the period of the Second Bulgarian Empire (1186-1393), 
the historical evolution of Bogomilism appears in two successive 
phases: the thirteenth century witnessed a great efflorescence of 
this sect in Bulgaria, the fourteenth century its decline and rapid 
disappearance. The causes of this twofold development must be 
sought in the basic features and in the history of Bogomilism. 

It has already been pointed out that the influence exerted by 
the Bulgarian Bogomils on Byzantium in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries was reversed in the twelfth century, when the Byzantine 
sectarians transmitted in their turn.many of their teachings and 
practices to their more primitive Bulgarian co-religionists. It is 
safe to assert that the new features displayed by Bulgarian Bogo- 
milism in the thirteenth century, particularly in the spheres of 
doctrine, ritual and organization, are very largely due to the 
influence of the Byzantine heretics, 

The recrudescence of Bogomilism at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century was largely due to internal conditions in 
Bulgaria during the twenty years following the revolt of 1186, 
which led to the shaking off of Byzantine domination and the 
establishment of the Second Bulgarian Empire in Trnovo. The 
times were reminiscent of the eleventh century: amid the general 
confusion arising out of the national revolt the dominant feeling 
in the people was the bitter hatred of the Greeks, in the fomenting 
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of which the Paulicians played once again an active part. Asin 
the eleventh century, the restlessness of the Bulgarian people was 
caused by the high-handed extortions of the Byzantine tax- 
collectors... The mutual hatred of Bulgarians and Greeks was 
further inflamed in the reign of the Tsar Kaloyan (1196-1207). 
This bitter enemy of the Greeks, in deliberate contrast to Basil IF 
Bulgaroctonus, liked to style himself ‘Romaioctonus’, whereas 
the Greeks called him 'Skylojoannes' (‘John the Whelp’). The 
political instability of Bulgaria in those years was increased by the 
frequent invasions of the Cumans who, as in the cleventh century, 
allied themselves with the Bulgarians against the Greeks. In 1186 
they supported the revolt of the Asen brothers and overran the 
whole of Thrace up to Adrianople. In 1205 they gave Kaloyan 
their armed assistance against the Franks.? Kaloyan himself was 
married to a Cuman, thus continuing the tradition of blood 
alliances with the Danubian nomads which existed among the 
Paulicians of the eleventh century. Kaloyan's relations with the 
Cumans were a source of irritation to the Latin Crusaders in 
Constantinople: in 1205 they begged Pope Innocent III to declare 
a Crusade against the Bulgarian ruler, on the grounds that he had 
allied himself ‘cum Turcis et ceteris Crucis Christi inimicis’.4 
These ‘other enemies of the Cross of Christ’ no doubt included 
the Paulicians and possibly also the Bogomils. However, there is 
no ground for maintaining that the latter played any active part 
in the revolt of 1186 or in Kaloyan’s wars against the Greeks and 
the Latins.® As in the eleventh century, they probably contented 
themselves with a more or less passive opposition to the Greeks 
and supported the Paulicians against their common enemy by 
every means except the resort to warfare. 


1 Among the immediate causes of the Bulgarian revolt of 1186 was the taxation 
introduced by the Byzantine authorities in order to provide money for the 
nuptial celebrations of the Emperor Isaac JI Angelus. See K. Jireček, Geschichte 
der Bulgaren, p. 225. 

2 See Jirecek, ibid. pp. 226, 239. 3 Ibid. p. ago ` 

* See A. Theiner, Vetera monumenta Slavorum meridionalium...(Romae, 1863), 
vol. 1, p. 41. 

5 Jirecek's opiniorr that the Bogomils played an ‘important part’ in the Asen 
revolt (op. cit. pp. 24-6) cannot be substantiated and is based on the same 
confusion between the Bogomils and the Paulicians as he makes with regard to 
the eleventh century (cf. supra, p. 192, n. 3.) 
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The Paulicians of Philippopolis, last mentioned in r114-15,! 
appear again at the time of the Third Crusade. Nicetas Choniates, 
who was then governor of the Theme of Philippopolis, tells us that 
the Crusaders of Frederick Barbarossa, on entering Philippopolis 
in 1189, discovered that all the inhabitants had fled save for a few 
miserable beggars and the local ‘Armenians’, who welcomed the 
German invaders as friends.? It cannot be doubted that at least 
some of-these Armenians were Paulicians, who were ever ready to 
welcome any enemy ef their hated Byzantine oppressors.? As they 
had been transferred seventy-four years previously from Philip- 
popolis to Neocastrum by Alexius Comnenus, it is to be presumed 
either that a number of them later returned to Philippopolis, or 
that some Paulicians of this city were only temporarily converted 
to Orthodoxy and returned to the faith of their fathers at the 
first opportunity.* 

A similar role was again played by the Paulicians of Philip- 
popolis in 1205. As a result of the Fourth Crusade, which led in 
1204 to the establishment of the Latin Empire of Constantinople, 
the province of Thrace became subject to the French Baron 
Renier of Trit, newly appointed duke of Philippopolis. His power, 
however, weighed heavily on the local population, who appealed 
to Kaloyan to save them from the Latins. Kaloyan promptly 
invaded Thrace, was hailed as liberator by the Greeks themselves, 
and completely defeated the armies of the Emperor Baldwin I at 
Adrianople (14 April 1205). According to Villehardouin, the 
Paulicians of Philippopolis (‘une grant partie des genz, qui 
estoient popelican’) offered to surrender it to Kaloyan. Renier 
of Trit, who was then in Philippopolis, learnt of their scheme, had 
the Paulician quarter burnt to the ground and withdrew from the 

1 See supra, pp. 193-5. 

2 Nicetas Choniates, Historia, C.S.H.B. p. 527. 

2 From Nicetas’s account they seem to be Monophysites: this appears from 
their name of ‘Armenians’ (generally applied by the Byzantines to the Mono- 
physites), their use of azymes and their rejection of images. Monophysite 
colonies had existed in Thrace from the middle of the eighth century (cf. 
supra, p. 60) and Anna Comnena mentions them in Philippopolis. But these 
‘Armenians’ must have included some Paulicians, for sixteen years later the 
Paulicians of Philippopolis again opened the gates of their city to the enemies 


of the Greeks. 
4 See D. E. Takela, Hbroranmurb napauxann H ceraumHTB KATOJIIDM BS 


ILIznogguscxko, S.JV.U. (1894), vol. x1, pp. 107-8. 
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city. The Paulicians duly delivered the town to Kaloyan, who 
ordered the wholesale massacre or imprisonment of the Latin 
garrison and the destruction of the city.1 The Bogomils are not 
expressly mentioned in Philippopolis at that time; but their 
presence in this city is attested a century previously by Anna 
Comnena and there is no reason to suppose that the Bogomil 
community of Philippopolis had disappeared in the course of the 
twelfth century. It is thus likely that the Bogomils as well as the 
Paulicians supported the cause of Kaloyan against the Franks, 
whose political and economic exploitation of Thrace was no less 
hateful to them than that of the Greeks.? It was easy for Ville- 
hardouin to confuse the two sects. in view of the close similarity 
between their doctrines. 

Kaloyan’s popularity with the Bulgarian heretics bears some 
resemblance to the probable relations between Samuel and the 
Bogomils? Both these Bulgarian rulers were rebels against the 
Byzantine Church and State and consequently fostered a policy of 
religious nationalism.* This policy could only succeed if the 
various religious and political parties rallied round the govern- 
ment and cemented their union by their common hostility to 
Byzantium. Thus both Samuel and Kaloyan must have sought 
the support of the Bulgarian Bogomils, who, as far as can be seen, 
responded to their call. Their motive in supporting the govern- 
ment was essentially opportunist, for at other times, when no 


1 La Conquête de Constantinople, éditée et traduite par E. Faral, t. 11 (1203-7), 
(Paris, 1939), p. 210. As a result of the contacts of the Crusaders with the 
Balkan Paulicians, the terms ‘Poplicani’, ‘Populicani’, ‘Publicani’, etc., were 
often used from the middle of the twelfth century to designate the French and 
English Cathars. See Schmidt, op. cit. vol. zz pp. 280-1; S. Runciman, The 
Medieval Manichee, pp. 121-3. . 

2 Pogodin's statement, however, which is repeated by Kiincharov (op. cit. 
p- 125), that ‘Philippopolis was delivered to Kaloyan by the local Bogomils’ 
(Weropus Bosrapum, p. 82) is incorrect, and is again due to the inability to 
distinguish between the Bogomils and the Paulicians. 

* Cf. supra, pp. 149—51. 

* Kaloyan's rebellion against the Byzantine Church led him to seek recog- 
nition of his authority from Rome. Lengthy negotiations between Kaloyan 
and Pope Innocent III resulted in the granting of the allium to the Bulgarian 
Primate (1203) and the coronation of the. Bulgarian ruler by the Papal Legate 
in Trnovo (1204). However, this temporary ecclesiastical union with Rome, 
based on purely political motives, was of no great consequence for Bulgaria. See 
Spinka, op. cit. pp. 102-6. 
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advantage could be gained by such a policy or when Bulgaria 
was governed according to Byzantine principles, they did not 
hesitate to teach civil disobedience.! 

All these factors which favoured the spread of heresy during 
the first twenty years of the Second Bulgarian Empire—national 
hatred of the Greeks, the tension produced by continual wars, 
the religious toleration of the Bulgarian authorities—explain the 
considerable growth of Bogomilism in the reign of Kaloyan’s 
successor Boril (1207-18). Boril usurped the throne and forced 
Kaloyan’s rightful successor, John Asen II, to seek refuge in 
Russia. The whole of his reign reflects his unlawful accession: his 
position on the throne was never secure, and dissatisfied and 
separatist elements were continually working for his overthrow; 
one of his relatives wrested Macedonia from his realm; Boril was 
ultimately dethroned and blinded by the adherents of John 
Asen II. 

The Bogomils were among the principal opponents of Boril. 
Their fresh appearance in Bulgarian history at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century coincides with the time when dualistic 
heresy was spread over all southern Europe, from the Black Sea 
to the Pyrenees.? Boril’s reign is noted for the earliest known and 
most important legislation promulgated by the Bulgarian Church 
against the Bogomil heretics. These laws, issued in 1211, are con- 
temporaneous with the measures taken by the Papacy to suppress 
the Albigensian heresy in southern France. It seems natural to 
establish a connection between both these events, especially in 
view of the well-known intentions of Innocent III of extirpating 
all heresy in Europe. Some scholars have thought that Boril 
began the persecution of the Bogomils in his realm under direct 
pressure from the Pope. Their hypothesis receives some con- 
firmation from the fact that in 1206 a cardinal was sent from Rome 
to Bulgaria on an unknown mission.? However, as it will be shown, 
Boril's measures against the Bogomils were carried out according 

1 Cf. supra, p. 137. 2 Cf supra, p. 157. 

3 See A. Luchaire, Innocent III ei la Croisade des Albigeois (Paris, 1905), 


pp. 115 et seq. 
* See M. S. Drinov, Mctopmyecku np*roeme na GS»uraporaTa UbpKBa, 
p. 83; M. G. Popruzbenko, Cunoguk gapa Bepuca, 7.R.A4.I.K. (1900), vol. v, 


Supplement, pp. 67-8. 
$ See Chronicon Alberici monachi, M.G.H., Ss. vol. xxn, p. 886, ad an. 1206. 
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to the customs of the Eastern Church and differed essentially in 
character from the inquisitorial methods of the Papacy, which 
shows that the anti-Bogomil legislation in Bulgaria was not 
directly inspired by the Latin clergy. 

On ii February 1211, a council, convened in Trnovo, con- 
demned the doctrines of the Bogomils and other kindred sects, 
anathematized their teachers and inflicted punishments on their 
adherents. The records of this council are preserved in a Bulgarian 
fourteenth-century manuscript, the Symodicon of the Tsar God) 
The introduction describes the trial of the Bogomils as follows: 


* After the accession to the throne. . .of the most pious Tsar Boril, 
there sprang up like evil thorns the thrice-accursed and hateful 
Bogomil heresy, whose leaders had been the most foul pop Bogomil 
and his disciples... . Having learnt this, the most pious Tsar Boril 
was inflamed with divine zeal and sent men to gather the heretics 
from the whole of his realm like tares are gathered into sheaves. 
Then he convened a council. There assembled all the bishops (of 
the land), priests, monks, and also all the boyars and a very great 
number of other folk. When the tsar saw that they were all gathered 
together, he came out, clad in bright purple robes, and took his 
seat in one of the great churches [in Trnovo]. Presiding over the 
assembled tribunal, he commanded that the sowers of impiety 
be brought before the council. He did not charge them at once, 
but entrapped them with great cunning: he told them to cast 
away all fear and to profess boldly their blasphemous teaching; 
and they, hoping to entice the tsar and those around him, exposed 
their ill-famed heresy in detail. They supported their arguments 
with many quotations from the Holy Scriptures, but the tsar and 
those with him questioned them with wisdom until their ill- 
famed sophistries were laid bare. Then the heretics were seized 


1 The MS. of the Synodicon was edited three times by M. G. Popruzhenko: 
(1) CaHogux gaps bopuca uiu Bopuua, Z.R.A.I.K. (Odessa, 1896), vol. n, 
Supplement, pp. 1-82; (2) CuHogusx mapa Bopuca (Odessa, 1899); 
(3) Cumommk gapa Bopa (Sofia, 1928) (Baarapexa Crapmmm, vol. vir). 
This edition, based on the earlier copies of Palauzov and Drinov, is the most 
critical and complete and also contains an account of the history of the MS. 
(pp. xix-xxvii). 

See the analysis of the Synodicon: by Popruzhenko in 7.R.A.I.K. (1900), vol. v, 
Supplement, pp. 1—175. The principal defects of this otherwise useful work are 
its failure to bring out clearly the distinction between the Bogomils and otber 
sects anathematized in the S)nodicon and its unjustifiable conclusions regarding 
Bogomil ethics. Some important aspects of the Synodicon are studied by 
T. Florinsky (K sonpocy o 6oromunax, S.L., St Petersburg, 1883, pp. 33-40). 
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with confusion and were dumb as fish. The pious tsar, seeing that 
they were completely put to shame...was filled with joy and 
ordered that the heretical teachers and those whem they had 
seduced be detained. When they saw this, some of the heretics 
returned to the Universal Church; those, however, who did not 
submit to the Orthodox council were sent to prison or otherwise 
punished.’ 1 

The evidence of the Synodicon precludes the supposition that the 
Latin clergy played any important part in the Council of Trnovo. 
We are told that the Synodicon was originally composed in Greck 
and later translated into Bulgarian by order of Boril.? The Orthodox 
character of the Council is particularly emphasized: the preface 
to the Synodicon contains three references to this ‘Orthodox 
Council’ (npanoozasusm ch6opt) and states that it was the first 
of its kind to be convened in Bulgaria.’ Moreover, its convocation 
and procedure were carried out according to the tradition of the 
Eastern Church.* The tsar himself convened it, conducted the 
interrogation of the heretics and decreed that the articles of the 
Synodicon should have the force of law. In his assumption of the 
threefold function of instigator, prosecutor and executive power, 
Boril followed the examples of Alexius Comnenus in his treatment 
of the Paulicians and the Bogomils? and of the Serbian Grand 
Zupan Stephen Nemanja, who at the end of the twelfth century 
dealt most successfully with the Bogomils in his lands.9 Finally, 
the punishment inflicted on the obdurate Bogomils was very 
different from the methods then employed by the Latin inquisitors. 
In the Orthodox Church imprisonment was generally the severest 


1 Synodicon, Popruzhenko's edition, 1928, pp. 77-80. The subsequent references 
to the Synodicon axe taken from this edition. 

2 JIomexb OmarouscTEBHu "ant, Depu, nupbuucara CB60pHHMHb wT 
rpbubcKaro Ha Óu*trapckH CBOM ABLIKb. (Synodicon, p. 80.) 

3 IIptxxge 60 naperBa ero HHKTOKC HHb CBTBOPH IpaBOCJIABHBDE Chu 
c560ps. (Ibid. pp. 80-2.) 

4 Cf. F. Dvorník, ‘The Authority of the State in the Oecumenical Councils’, 
The Christian East (London, 1933), vol. xtv, no. 3, pp. 95-108. 

5 ‘The ruse ascribed to Boril in the Synodicon, which led to the confession of the 
apparently unsuspecting Bogomils, had already been resorted to by Alexius 
Comnenus and Flavian of Antioch (cf. supra, p. 203, n. 2). It is tempting to 
explain the somewhat improbable facility with which the Bogomils are said 
to have been tricked by Boril as a conscious reminiscence of those celebrated 
precedents by the later compilers of the Synodicon. 

6 See Appendix IV. 
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punishment fer heresy, the death penalty being resorted to only 
in very exceptional circumstances.* 

The Synodicon is the only source which gives us a direct know- 
ledge of Bogomilism in the thirteenth century. It is, moreover, 
one of the most reliable of guides for a study of the sect, since, as 
an official document of the Orthodox. Church, it is based on a 
careful and objective study of the doctrines and past history of 
the Bogomils. The material it contains is of a complex nature. 
That part of it which concerns Bogomilism can be classed into 
three sections: 

(1) The condemnation, in the form of anathemas, of specific 
doctrines which are certainly Bogomil. À number of these appear 
in the same form as in the Sermon against the Heretics ; others, on the 
contrary, while being confirmed by the evidence of the tenth- 
and eleventh-century sources, are nevertheless presented in a more 
complex and developed form, often traceable to the influence of 
Byzantine Bogomilism. 

(2) Other heretical doctrines not originally Bogomil, but 
belonging to sects which were in constant contact with the 
Bogomils. Several of them had probably been assimilated by 
Bogomilism by the thirteenth century, owing to the evolution 
and adaptability of the sect. 


1 Some scholars, including Jireček, have taken the unflattering reference 
to Boril in the biography of Stephen Nemanja by his son, Stephen the First- 
Crowned, to imply a violent persecution of the Bogomils following on the 
Council of Trnovo: ‘his soul found a sweet pleasure in shedding the bloed of 
his race; he murdered countless other men, as though he wanted to destroy 
both land and sea.’ (Šafařík, Památky Dfevniho Ptsemnictot Fihoslevaniv, Prague, 
1873, p. 22.) But this view cannot be corroborated. Boril had many political 
enemies who were constantly seeking to destroy him, and he probably had to 
resort to several drastic political repressiens. But there is no evidence of the 
‘blutige Bogemilenverfolgung’ ascribed to him by Jireček (op. cit. p. 246, n. 27). 
Equally unjustifiable is D. Mishew’s statement that after the Council of Trnovo 
‘a sort of inquisition was established’ (The Bulgarians in the Past, Lausanne, 
1919, p. 82), which Klincharov even describes as ‘bloody’ (op. cit. pp. 141-2), 

The opposite error is committed by Blagoev, who thinks that Bogomilism 
was an imaginary label attached by Boril to his political enemies. (Bece- 
mata na lipesswrep Kosma upotus ooromusnre, G.S.U., 1923, vol. xvin, 
pp. 43-4.) Blagoev’s view of Bogomilism is vitiated by his complete incompre- 
hension of the nature of heresy and by his preconceived desire to seek for purely 
political motives behind every religious movement in the Balkans in the 
Middle Ages. 
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(3) A number of features pertaining to the ritual, organization 
and general behaviour of the Bogomil communities, several of 
which again reveal the influence of Byzantine Bogomilism. 

It should be noted that the Synodicon is the earliest Slavonic 
monument which refers to the heretics as Bogomils (oromu) 
as distinct from the ‘adherents of the Bogomil heresy'.! 

The Synodicon gives the most explicit account we possess of the 
origins of the Bogomil sect in Bulgaria: 


‘Because our guileful foe spread the Manichaean heresy all 
over the land of Bulgaria, and mixed it with the Massalian heresy 
(wamuxeuckz epecb pascha cwbouns ciX c» MacamiaHeko) let 
the leaders (nausummnm) of this heresy be cursed. May the pop 
Bogomil, who in the reign of Peter, tsar of Bulgaria, adopted 
this Manichaean heresy (BEcmpiemmaro Mangen ci; epecb) 
and spread it over the land of Bulgaria, and who added to them 
[i.e. these heresies] the belief that Christ Our Lord was seemingly 
(eb BpuBun'bun) born of the Holy Mother of God and ever Virgin 
Mary, was seemingly crucified and ascended in His... body which 
He left in the air (ua Basyeyc’ ocrazu)...and all His past and 
present disciples who are also called apostles (yaeHuuH m 
anocTout Hapeweniu) be cursed (anathema).’? 


This resolution of Bogomilism into its two main component parts, 
‘Manichaeism’? (which obviously means Paulicianism)? and 
Massalianism, is identical with the definitions of the Patriarch 
Theophylact and Anna Comnena.* The Synodicon is the only source 
which unequivocally shows that this compeund of Paulicianism 
and Massalianism existed in fact in Bulgaria befere the days of 
the pop Bogomil, for the heresiarch only ‘adopted’ these heresies. 
The docetic Christology attributed by this source to the pop 
Bogomil is indeed eminently characteristic of the teaching of his 
followers. But the statement in the Synodicon that the pop Bogomil 
was the first to adopt it cannot be true: docetism, being a Paulician 
doctrine, was no doubt known in Bulgaria long before the time 
of the heresiarch. 

The doctrines ascribed to the Bogomils in the Synodicon which 
appear in an identical form in the Sermon against the Heretics are 

1 Synodicon, p. 44. Cosmas simply calls them heretics (cf. supra, p. 119) and 
St Hilarion’s biographer—6orwmuicKbA epecu noknounnns. (Cf supra, 
p. 225, n. 4.) 2 Ibid. p. 42. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 189. * Cf. supra, pp. 112, 198. 
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the rejection of the Mosaic Law, of the Old Testament Prophets, 
as well as of churches, traditional prayers (with the exception of 
the Lord’s Prayer), Holy Orders, the liturgy, the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, the Cross and the icons! @thers are more in- 
teresting, as showing the influence of Byzantine Bogomilism. An 
article of the Synodicon curses these who call Satan (caraumy) the 
creator of all visible things and say that he is the steward 
(ukwHeoma) of rain and hail and of everything that comes from the 
earth.? Although this doctrine can be found in almost the same 
form in the Sermon against the Heretics Cosmas merely refers to 
him as the Devil, while the epithet Satan was used by the Byzantine 
Bogomils.* The influence of Byzantine Bogomilism is even more 
apparent in the article anathematizing ‘those who say that Satan 
created Adam and Eve'.5 This specific doctrine of the origin of 
man is ascribed to the Bogomils by no other Bulgarian source, 
but was held, on the other hand, by the Byzantine sectarians in 
the early twelfth century. Likewise the Synodicon curses ‘those 
who revile John the Baptist and say that he together with his 
baptism is from Satan; and who for this reason eschew Eaptism 
by water and baptize without water, reciting only the Lord’s 
Prayer'.? The opposition between Baptism by water and Baptism 
through the Spirit, as well as the so-called ‘Bdaticua’, or ceremony 
of initiation into the sect, which included the recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer, are ascribed to the Byzantine Bogomils by Ziga- 
benus.$ They are not, however, mentioned by Cosmas, who speaks 
only in a very general manner of the Bogomil rejection of Baptism. 
Hence it is likely that the Bulgarian Bogomils, who in the tenth 
century simply rejected Baptism by water as a consequence of 
their denial that matter can be a vehicle for Grace, developed 
a more complex view of Baptism during the twelfth century under 
the influence of their Byzantine co-religionists; moreover, as the 
latter evolved a form of ritual probably unknown to the Bul- 
garian Bogomils in the tenth century, it can be supposed that the 
heretical ‘baptism’ mentioned in the Synodicon is of Byzantine 
origin. 


Ibid. p. 44. 

Cf. supra, p. 210. 

Cf. supra, pp. 208-9. 
Cf. supra, pp. 215-16. 


* Synodicon, pp. 44-8. 
3 Cf. supra, p. 123. 
5 Synodicon, p. 44. 

* Synodicon, p. 46. 
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The historical continuity between Byzantine Bogomilism and 
the teachings condemned at the Council ef T'rnovo is recognized 
by the Synodicon: one of its articles anathematizes the Byzantine 
heresiarch, Basil ‘the physician'.! 

Moreover, the Synodicon mentions by name some of the leaders 
of the Bulgarian Bogomils: the pop Bogomil and his successors in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries—Michael (his immediate 
disciple), Theodore, Dobry, Stephen, Basil and Peter.? An earlier 
article curses ‘Alexander the smith, Avdin et Photin, Aphrigiy 
and Moses the Bogomil. .. Peter of Cappadocia, dyed of Sredets, 
Luke and Mandeley of Radobol’.? Of the heretics enumerated in 
the latter article, only Moses and Peter of Cappadocia‘ can be 
with certainty described as Bogomils, But as the whole of this 
paragraph in the Synodicén seems to refer to Bogomilism, it is 
probable that the others also belonged to the sect. 

Among the doctrines of non-Bogomil sects condemned in the 
Synodicon, the most important are those of the Massalians. The 
doctrine of ‘those who say that a woman becomes pregnant in 
her womb through the co-operation of Satan who remains there 
constantly even until the birth of the child and who cannot be 
driven away by Holy Baptism, but only through prayer and 
fasting' is characteristically Massalian;® yet it is placed in the 
Synodicon among the Bogomil doctrines. Moreover, the direct 
participation of Satan in the act of procreation is already implied 
in the belief that Cain was born of the intercourse between 
Satanael and Eve and in the demonology ascribed to the Byzantine 
Bogomils by Zigabenus.? There can be no doubt that this Massalian 
doctrine condemned in the Synodicon was actually held by the 
Bulgarian Bogomils in the thirteenth century. The strong influence 
exerted by Massalianism on Bogomilism between the tenth and 


* Bacunia Bpaua we BB Koncraumigb rpajrb sscbasnraro cim Tpboka- 
AHHYAA ÓOPOMUCHIRH epech mpm Anen npasocuasuÜbwbe napu Komunak, 
aHatbema. (Synodicon, p. 48.) 

2 Cf. supra, p. 145. 

3 Ane€anapa kogawa, ABuuHa se n Moruna, Abpuria n Movcea Goro- 
Muza...Ilerpa xanapmoriucekaro, ahaa cp'breusckaro, Jloyky me w Man- 
een pajgto6ockaro, anahema. (Ibid. p. 68.) 

4 The significance of Peter's title of dyed is discussed below (pp. 242-5). 

5 Tbid. pp. 44-6. € Of. supra, pp. 49-50. 

* Cf. supra, pp. 208, 213-14. 
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twelfth centuries! led to both sects being identified by the Orthodox 
in the thirteenth century: the Patriarch Germanos II (1220-40) 
wrote: Macociovóv froi tæv BoyoufAcv.? A Slavonic Nomo- 
canon of 1262 condemns ‘the Massalians who are now called 
Bogomils?3 By the fourteenth century all difference between 
them seems to have disappeared.4 

Another teaching condemned in the Synodicon and not explicitly 
attributed to the Bogomils is the denial of the Resurrection of the 
Body.5 In contemporary Christian circles this doctrine generally 
passed as Judaism, which was rampant in Macedonia owing to the 
proximity of Thessalonica, a great Jewish centre in the Middle 
Ages.® It is probable that Bogomilism and Judaism had points 
of contact in the thirteenth century, particularly as both were to 
become the object of a common persecution in the following 
century. The denial of the Resurrection of the Body is consonant 
with the Bogomil condemnation of matter and is indeed attributed 
to these heretics by Euthymius of Acmonia." 

Finally, the evidence of the Synodicon brings out several in- 
teresting features in the life of the Bogomil communities in the 
thirteenth century, which we do not find in earlier sources. Among 
these is the practice attributed to the Bogomils of reciting the 
Lord's Prayer ‘wherever they happen to be’ (wa OpHKJIIOJHBINMM CA 
mé&crb).8 The inference we can draw from this is that if a Bogomil 
happened to be travelling at a time appointed for prayer, he 
stopped to pray by the wayside. That the Bogomils had set hours 
in the day for prayer is attested by Cosmas and Zigabenus.? For 
those Bogomils who stayed at home during these hours, indoor 
communal prayer was prescribed. These prayer-meetings, accord- 
ing to the Synodicon, were held by night and were accompanied 
by a definite form of ritual: one of the clauses directly referring 
to the Bogomils curses ‘their customs, nocturnal meetings, mysteries 


2 Cf. supra, pp. 114-15, 128, 136-7, 222. 

2 Epistula ad Constantinepolitanos contra Bogomilos (Ficker, Die Phundagiagiten, 

. 116). 
5 $ a supra, p. 164, n. 3. 4 Cf. infra, p. 254. 5 Synodicen, p. 70. 

€ See B. Melioransky, K mcTopuM OPOTMBOHEpPKOBHMIX HBipxeuuii B Make- 
youuu B XIV Beke: 2tépavos: Sbornik statey v chest? F. F. Sokolova (St Peters- 
burg, 1895), pp. 62-72. “Cf. supra, p. 83, n. I. 

" Cf. supra, p. 182, n. r. 8 Synodicon, p. 46. 

9 Cf. supra, pp. 135, 217. 
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and harmful teachings'.! No information is given on the precise 
character of these meetings; but, judging from the scanty evidence 
of the Byzantine sources, they probably consisted of invocations 
to the Trinity and recitations of the Lord’s Prayer with appointed 
prostrations.2 In no other source are the Bogomils accused of 
meeting by night;? in the thirteenth century, when the authorities 
were wide awake to the danger of the sect, surreptitious meetings 
were no doubt particularly necessary to escape detection, and the 
Bogomils were always past-masters in the art of concealment. 

A particularly interesting passage of the Synodicon is the brief 
anathema against ‘the dyed of Sredets’.4 Sredets was the medieval 
name for the town of Sofia. The significance of the title ‘dyed’ 
can best be understood by reference to the following Latin 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century sources: 

A note in the Carcassonne manuscript of the Liber Sancti 
Johannis, one of the principal books of the Italian and French 
Cathars, says: ‘hoc est secretum haereticorum de Concórezio 
portatum de Bulgaria Nazario suo Episcopo, plenum erroribus. * This 
book has been conclusively shown by Ivanov to be of Bogomil 
origin and to have been translated into Latin from a Slavonic 
original, now tost. This Nazarius, clearly an important personage 
among the Bulgarian Bogomils, is also mentioned by Reinerius 
Sacchoni, who knew him personally: ‘Nazarius vero quondam 
eorum episcopus et antiquissimus coram me et multis aliis dixit, quod 
B. Virgo fuit Angelus et qued Christus non assumsit animam 
humanam, sed angelicam, sive corpus coeleste. Et dixit quod 
habuit hunc errorem ab episcopo et filio majore Ecclesiae Bulgariae 
jam fere elapsis annis Lx." Reinerius wrote c. 12508 and his 

1 Synodicon, p. 42. 2 Of. supra, pp. 182-3. 

3 Psellus's assertion that the Thracian Euchitae in the eleventh century 
indulged in nocturnal orgies cannot, as we have seen, be applied to the Bogomils. 

* Of. supra, p. 240. Cf. Florinsky, op. cit. pp. 3$-40. 

5 See T. Benoist, Histoire des Albigeois et des Vaudois, vol. 1, p. 296. 

€ Op. cit. pp. 65-72. 

7 Summa de Catharis et Leonistis: Marténe et Durand, Thesaurus novus anec- 
dotorum, vol. v, cols. 1773-4. Cf. Moneta of Cremona (Adversus Catharos et 
Valdenses, ed. T. A. Ricchinius, Rome, 1743, lib. uz, cap. 1, p. 233): ‘Sclavi... 
dicunt, quod Deus pater justorum tres Angelos misit in mundum: Unus ex eis 
formam mulieris accepit in mundo iste; et hic dictus est Maria. Alii vero duo 


viriles formas sumpserunt, scilicet Christus et Jobannes Evangelista.' 
8 Ibid. col. 1775. 
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association with Nazarius must hence be dated in the first half 
of the thirteenth century, at the time when he was himself a 
Patarene teacher in Lombardy. Nazarius’s initiation into the 
Bulgarian Bogomil sect, which, according to Reinerius, occurred 
about sixty years previously, can therefore be dated in the second 
half of the twelfth century. The doctrine taught by Nazarius is the 
familiar Docetism, one of the main articles of the Bogomil faith. 

Reinerius thus mentions three titles which, he claims, existed 
among the Bulgarian Bogomils in the later twelfth and in the 
thirteenth centuries: ‘episcopus’, ‘antiquissimus? and ‘filius 
major’. The first two are probably synonymous, as they are 
applied to the same person and both appear to designate the 
highest rank in a given hierarchy. The title of ‘episcopus’ was 
also given in 1167 to Nicetas of Constantinople.! 

This raises the following questions: did these titles belong in 
fact to the leaders of the Bulgarian Bogomiis and, if so, what were 
their Slavonic equivalents? It has already been shown that there 
is no ground for maintaining that a reguiar hierarchy existed 
among the Bulgarian Bogomils in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The followers and immediate successors of the pop Bogomil appear 
to have organized the sect on democratic lines. Basil, the leader 
of the Byzantine Bogomils in the late eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries, was surrounded by twelve ‘apostles’, and this same title 
is attested among the Bulgarian sectarians in the thirteenth 
century in the Synodicon.? But the Latin sources of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries apply the term ‘Ecciesia’ to the Bogomil 
community in Bulgaria ; at the same time, the notion of ‘Ordo’ 
appears, apparently synonymous with ‘Ecclesia’.4 It might seem 
that these terms, applied to the Bogomil communities, are ficti- 
tlous, as the Latin writers had generally only an indirect ac- 
quaintance with the Bulgarian sectarians and tended to judge 
them from their knowledge of the western Cathars.and Patarenes, 
whose communities possessed a highly developed organization, 
closely modelled on that of the Roman Church.* 


* Of. supra, p. 156. 
2 Cf. supra, pp. 199, 238. 3 CF. supra, pp. 157 et seq. 
4 See P. Limborch, Liber Sententiarum Inquisitionis Tholosanae (Amstelodami, 
1692), p. 126: ‘ordinem sive sectam. 
5 See Schmidt, op. cit. vol. 11, pp. 139—50. 
16-2 
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Yet the existence of an organized hierarchy among the Bulgarian 
Bogomils from the middle of the twelfth century is prima facie 
a probable supposition. It is not likely that the Bogomil sect could 
have so successfully survived feur centuries of the proselytism, 
repression and persecution instigated against it by the repre- 
sentatives of the Orthodox Church, had its organization remained 
weak or indefinite. Moreover, to resist the sectional interests and 
the danger of schisms, invariably present in all sectarian move- 
ments, the acceptance of a strong authority and a hierarchy was 
clearly necessary. Jt may be supposed that in order to fight the 
Orthodox Church the Bogomil sect was reduced to adopt its 
enemy's own weapons: the most effective of these was the central- 
ized ecclesiastical organization, the model of which was to be 
found in Byzantium. It is thus very likely that the Bulgarian 
Bogomils, who in the course of the twelfth century borrowed from 
Byzantium a number of new features in their doctrine and ritual, 
also derived from the same source a more rigid organization of 
their communities and a regular hierarchy, in the same manner 
as the Cathars and Patarenes borrowed many traits of their own 
organization frem the Roman Church. It 1s not unreasonable to 
claim that the notions of ‘Ecclesia Bulgariae? and ‘Ordo de 
Bulgaria’ appeared among the Bulgarian sectarians as the result 
of the penetration of Bogomilism into Constantinople. 

This suggests that the titles of ‘episcopus’, ‘antiquissimus’ and 
*filius major’, given by Latin writers to several important Bogomils, 
are not fictitious. Moreover, among the Cathars and Patarenes 
the ‘episcopus’ was the holder of the supreme rank in the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy. In the Bosnian Patarene Church, which in 
many respects was directly influenced by Bulgarian Bogomilism,? 
and which can consequently serve for the present purpose as 
a connecting link between the Bogomils and the Cathars, the 
same title existed, -and to the Latin term ‘episcopus’ corre- 
sponded the Slavonic ‘dyed’.? It seems legitimate to conclude 
that the *episcopus Ecclesiae Bulgariae’, referred to by Reinerius, 
and also Nazarius himself held among the Bulgarian Bogomils 
the title of ‘dyed’, and that the ‘dyed of Sredets? mentioned by 
the Synedicon was the head of the Bogomil community in Sredets; 

1 Schmidt, ibid. p. 142. 

2 See Rački, Rad, vu, pp. 163 et seq. * Ibid. p. 184. 
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judging by the analogy with the Bosnian ‘dyed’, he may also 
have been the supreme leader of all the Bulgarian Bogomils, 
though this cannot be affirmed with any degree of certainty.! 

The ‘filius major’, on the other hand, occupied the second rank 
in the hierarchy of the Cathars and Patarenes. Ín Bosnia he was 
known as 'gost'.? This Slavonic title is not confirmed by any 
Bulgarian source, but, by analogy with that of ‘dyed’, it can 
reasonably be inferred that the title equivalent among the 
Bulgarian Bogomils to ‘filius major’ was in fact ‘gost’. As for 
the title of ‘antiquissimus’, given to Nazarius by Reinerius, 
although it is tempting by reason of its etymology to relate it to 
the ‘ancianus’ of the Cathars and the ‘starats’ of the Bosnian 
Patarenes,? it probably refers to the Bogomil ‘dyed’: Reinerius 
would scarcely have given Nazarius simultaneously two titles 
corresponding to two different ranks in the Bogomil hierarchy; 
moreover, ‘antiquissimus’ and ‘dyed’ both imply the notion of 
‘elder’, and the former was probably used by Reinerius as a comple- 
ment to ‘episcopus’, a Western title presumably unknown among 
the Bulgarian Bogomils. 

The exact relation between the different Bogomil communities 
in Bulgaria is not very clear. The only information on the subject 
comes from a Latin source: in 1167, Nicetas, the heretical ‘bishop’ 
of Constantinople, presiding over the Council of the Cathars at 
Saint-Félix de Garaman near Toulouse, was questioned by his 
Western co-religionists on the organization of the Eastern dualistic 
‘Churches’. He replied: ‘Ecclesiae Romanae et Drogometiae et 
Melenguiae et Bulgariae et Dalmatiae sunt divisae et terminatae, 
et una ad alteram non facit aliquam rem ad suam contradic- 
tionem, et ita pacem habent inter se: similiter vos facite.'^ These 


i The Synodicon was first published by N. Palauzov in 1855 (Vremennik 
Imperatorskogo Moskouskogo Obshchestva  Istorii i Drevnostey Rossiyskikh, vol. xxi, 
Moscow), but in an incomplete form which did not contain the reference to 
‘the djed of Sredets’. Rački, who only knew the Synodicon in this edition, was 
unacquainted with this valuable piece of evidence, which was first revealed by 
Florinsky in 1883. (Cf. supra, p. 235, n. 1.) 

2 See Schmidt, ibid.; Ratki, ibid. 

3 See Schmidt, ibid, pp. 144-5; Rački, loc. cit. p. 185. 

* Notitia conciliabuli apud S. Felicem de Caraman, sub Papa haereticorum .Niquinta 
celebrati, in M. Bouquet, Recueil des historiens des Gaules, Paris, 1806, vol. xiv, 


pp. 448-50. 
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principles of decentralization and mutual collaboration, which 
apparently existed in the twelfth century among the various 
sectarian communities in the Balkans, are suggestive of some 
federalistic basis of organization; but precise evidence on this 
point is lacking. 

A much-debated question, closely connected with the problem 
of the Bogomil hierarchy, is whether the Cathars, the Patarenes 
and the Bogomils owed obedience to one supreme heretical 
*Pope'. Schmidt has collected all the evidence of medieval Latin 
sources which appears to assert the existence of such a dignitary.! 
This heretical ‘Pope’ was always said to reside in south-eastern 
Europe—in Bulgaria, according to some sources—in Constan- 
tinople, according to others. The latter case is that of Nicetas ef 
Constantinople, who in the records of the council of Saint-Félix 
de Caraman is called ‘Papa haereticorum’. The first view was 
upheld in a letter by Conrad of Marburg, Papal envoy and later 
inquisitor in Germany, written in 1223: 'ille homo perditus est, 
qui extollitur super omne quod colitur, aut quod dicitur Deus, 
jam habet perfidiae suae praeambulum haeresiarcha, quem 
haeretici Albigenses Papam suum vocant, habitantem in fibus Bur- 
garorum [sic], Croaciae et Dalmatiae juxta Hungarorum nationem.'? 
The existence of a supreme Bogomil ‘Pope’ has sometimes been 
upheld in recent days.? 

But this theory is rejected by authoritative scholars. Schmidt, 
after a careful study of all the relevant sources, concluded that 
the heretical ‘Pope’ is a purely fictitious character. Rački, who 
was of the same opinion, pointed out that according to Nicetas 
himself the Balkan dualistic communities were organized on 
a federalistic basis, which in itself precludes the possibility of a 
supreme central authority.® 


1 Op. cit. vol. n, pp. 146-7. 

2 Epistolae Gervasii Praemonstratensis Abbatis, ep. og: in C. L. Hugo, Sacrae 
Antiquitatis Monumenta, vol. 1, p. 116. 

3 In particular by F. Legge (‘Western Manichaeism and the Turfan 
Discoveries’, F.R.A.S. 1913, p. 73), who states that ‘all Southern Europe is 
said to have been parcelled out into Manichaean dioceses whose bishops paid 
allegiance to a Manichaean Pope seated in Bulgaria’. 

4 Ibid. pp. 145-50. Cf. J. Guiraud, Histoire de l'Inquisition au Moyen Age 
(Paris, 1935), vol. 1, pp. 232-4. 

5 Op. cit. Rad, vol. x, pp. 185-6. 
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The valuable indication concerning the hierarchy of the 
thirteenth-century Bogomils, provided by the Synodicon of the 
Tsar Boril, is the only information obtainable on this subject from 
Bulgarian sources. The considerable value of the Synodicon as 
a historical document lies in the fact that it does not limit itself, 
like most of the other sources on the Bogomils, to an exposition 
of their errors in matters of faith and morals, but gives an account 
of the organization and customs of the sect and of the social 
behaviour of its members. 

Another article of the Synodicon which may perhaps be taken as 
descriptive of the Bogomil customs curses ‘those who on the 
24th of June, the birth of John the Baptist, practise magic 
(BabmBeHia) and gather fruits and that night perform foul 
mysteries like the pagan rites (ckBpeuuaa TROPATD TAMHCTB& M 
ennuucrbu euyi 5 mogoduaa)’.t The allusion is to the pagan 
festival of ‘Wsan-geup’, still celebrated to-day by the southern 
Slavs.? The place occupied by this clause in the Synodicon in the 
section dealing with the Bogomil doctrines suggests, unless it is 
interpolated,? that the Fathers of Trnovo recognized a definite 
connection between this pagan ceremony and the customs of the 
sect. This is not the only indication of the connection between 
paganism and heresy in Bulgaria.* The Bogomils in particular, 
whose contact with the masses was always close, are frequently 
associated in the sources with everything that has come to be 
regarded as popular superstition or magic and with the remnants 
of pre-Christian paganism. One cannot be certain, however, 
whether the pagan rites were adopted by the Bogomils to their 
own doctrines or whether their connection with paganism was 
a tactical one, based on the necessity of fighting the common 
foe—the Orthodox Church. The latter alternative is perhaps the 
more probable. 

The following articles of the Synodicon have sometimes been 
taken to refer to the Bogomils: ‘cursed be those who either by 
some magic or by herbs, spells, enchantment, devilish witchcraft 


1 Synodicon, p. 44. ? Cf. supra, p. 67, n. r. 

* This is Puech's opinion (op. cit. p. 344, n. 1)- ^ Cf. supra, p. 95. 

5 See M. G. Popruzhenko, Canoguk gapa Bopuca, / R.A.7. K. (1900), vol. v, 
pp. 168-9; M. S. Drinev, IOxxusie cxaBane i Busaumu, pp. 74-5; P. Kemp, 
Healing Ritual, pp. 159—78. 
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or poison try to injure the tsar, anointed by God....Cursed be 
those who assist thieves, murderers, robbers and other such 
people.’? Popruzhenko, relying on Cosmas's statement that the 
heretics urged the people to civil disobedience, concluded 
that these dissident elements anathematized in the Synodicon are 
Bogomils. However, this is extremely hypothetical: even apart 
from the fact that the last two clauses are not found in the 
section of the document which deals with Bogomilism, the evi- 
dence for Popruzhenko's claim is quite insufficient. Although 
the Bogomils were in opposition to the central government in 
Boril’s reign, there were many other dissatisfied and rebellious 
sections of the community which were seeking to bring about the 
tsar’s downfall.’ 

A notable feature of the Synodicon of the Tsar Boril is the absence 
in its articles against the Bogomils of any reference to their ethical 
teaching. In particular, the Bogomils are accused neither of re- 
jecting marriage nor of condemning the eating of meat. From 
this fact Popruzhenko has drawn the unwarrantable concluson 
that only the doctrines of the Bogomils were condemned at the 
Council of Trnovo, while their moral behaviour was not only 
considered innocuous, but even viewed with some favour by the 
Church. This arbitrary separation of ethics from doctrine 
shows a misunderstanding of the attitude of the Orthodox 
Church towards heresy. The asceticism of the Bogomils and 
that of all dualistic sects, which is based on a hatred of matter 
and a denial of its sanctification through Grace, was always 
considered by the Church to be essentially immoral, whatever 
its outward resemblances to Christian asceticism. The Church 
never ceased to condemn all dualistic heresies for this very reason. 
The absence of any condemnation of Bogomil ethics in the 
Synodicon can be explained by the nature of this document. It is 
not a polemical work against the Bogomils like the Sermon against 
the Heretics, but a doctrinal handbook for the use of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. In its form—that of concise anathemas suitable 
to be read on public occasions—itis in the tradition of the Byzantine 
Synodica which provided fixed formulae for the solemn anathema- 
tizing of the doctrines of past and contemporary heretics, carried 

1 Synodicon, p. 74- ? Loc. cit. pp. 169-70. 
3 Gf. supra, p. 294. * Loc. cit. pp. 164-6. 
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out in Orthodox cathedral churches on the first Sunday in 
Lent. The prototype of all such manuals is the Synodicon for the 
Sunday of Orthedoxy, which contains a series of anathemas of the 
principal doctrines of the Bogomils, but also without any reference 
to their ethical teaching.! 

The Synodicon of the Tsar Boril contains one of the most complete 
accounts we possess of the Bogomil sect. Its completeness is due 
to the fact that it combines the results of direct observation of the 
sect with those of the earlier investigations of Bulgarian and 
Byzantine Churchmen, particularly, as Popruzhenko has shown, 
of Cosmas and Euthymius Zigabenus. The Sermon against the 
Heretics, whose author had close contact with the life and customs 
of the Bogomils, could supply much first-hand information. Ít 
became popular very early among the southern Slavs, and the 
Bulgarian Churchmen at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
were certainly well acquainted with it.2 The Panoplia Dogmatica, 
as the most comprehensive account of the Bogomil doctrines and 
the source of all subsequent anti-Bogomil productions, inevitably 
influenced the Synodicon. Popruzhenko thinks that by 1211 there 
existed a Bulgarian translation of the Panoplia, or at least of its 
chapter against the Bogomils.? 


1 The Synodicon for the Sunday of Orthodoxy (the first Sunday in Lent) was 
edited by Th. Uspensky (Zapiski imperatorskogo novorossiyskogo Universiteta, 
Odessa, 1893, vol. uix, pp. 407—502). This version is based on an original docu- 
ment composed after the Seventh Oecumenical Council and directed against 
Iconoclasm, but amplified in the course of the eleventh century. The articles 
against the Bogomils were added by order of Alexius Comnenus. Further 
clauses were added to the Synodicon in the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. See 
A. Petrovsky's article, ‘Anathema’ in Pravoslavnaya Bogoslovskaya Entsiklopediya 
(ed. by A. P. Lopukhin; St Petersburg, 1900), vol. 1, pp. 679-700. 

Another Byzantine document similar in form to the Synodicon of the Tsar 
Boril is the collection of formulae of abjuration to be recited by those Bogomils 
who were received into the Church. This document, which probably dates 
from the reign of John Comnenus, was published by L. Thallóczy, ‘Beiträge 
zur Kenntniss der Bogomilenlehre,’ Wiss. Mitt. Bosn. Herz. Vienna, 1895, vol. r1, 
pp. 360-71) under the title: Tous and tS puoapas odpéoscs THv TloyopíAcov Tfj 
&yicoT&Tt, ToU OcoU pey&A exkANoig mpocepyxou£vous Giro Mavixatey koi oos 
Kcrayouévous Kai xsípovas ToUtcv GvTas, KPT) rrpoobéyso8oa oUTcs. 

? See Popruzhenko, loc. cit. p. 112. 

3 Popruzhenko's hypothesis is based on the study of a Serbian MS. of the 
Panoplia in the monastery of Khilandar on Mount Athos, which contains, in his 
opinion, a number of bulgarisms (ibid. pp. 113-15). 
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The edicts premulgated by the Council of Trnovo did not 
succeed, however, in destroying Bogomilism in Bulgaria; there 
is evidence that the heresy was rampant in the reign of Boril's 
successor, John Asen Ii (1218 41). During his reign Bulgaria 
became the strongest power in the Balkans. John Asen II sought 
to achieve what had been Symeon's idea—the unification of all 
southern Slavs under the Bulgarian sceptre and within the frame- 
work of the Orthodox Church. His crowning success was the 
establishment in 1235 of the autocephalous Bulgarian patriarchate 
at Trnovo after formal consent of the four eastern patriarchs.! 
This naturally caused him to abandon the allegiance to the Roman 
See paid by his predecessors Kaloyan and Boril. Pope Gregory IX, 
incensed by this defection and by the fact that the Bulgarian tsar 
had concluded an alliance with the emperor of Nicaea to destroy 
the Latin Empire of Constantinople, instigated a crusade against 
Bulgaria. He urged the king of Hungary, Bela IV, to become its 
leader. As an additional motive for this crusade, Gregory IX, in 
his letters to Bela and to the Emperor Baldwin II of Constantinople 
(February 1238), complained that Bulgaria was ‘full of heretics’ 
who were apparently under the direct protection of John Asen II.? 
The crusading army assembled in Hungary but never crossed the 
frontier, as the Bulgarian tsar successfully manoeuvred to keep 
his allies, the Cumans, as a perpetual threat to Hungary and 
Constantinople. 


The final stage in the historical development of Bogomilism, its 
decline and disappearance in the fourteenth century, now remains 
to be studied. The decadence of Bogomilism, which followed so 
closely on its great efflorescence in Bulgaria during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, was due to several features inherent in 
this sect as well as to the general characteristics of the time. In 
spite of its internal coherence and of the external organization 
which it had borrowed from Byzantium, Bogomilism always re- 
mained a somewhat diffuse heresy, eminently changeable and 


1 See Jireček, op. cit. pp. 248-62; Pogodin, op. cit. pp. 85-93; Spinka, 
op. cit. pp. 109-19. 

? See A. Theiner, Vetera monumenta historica Hungariam. sacram illustrantia 
(Romae, 1859-60), vol. 1, p. 160: ‘Perfidus...Assanus...receptat in terra 
sua hereticos et defensat, quibus tota terra ipsa infecta dicitur et repleta." 
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adaptable to circumstances. This peculiarity, which rendered the 
task of fighting it extremely difficult, and hence increased the 
danger presented by Bogomilism to the Church, became in later 
times a source of weakness to the sect. Unlike the Paulicians, the 
Bogomils were unable to retain the purity of their teaching and 
with time absorbed from kindred sects and movements a number 
of features which were originally alien to them. Seme of these 
could not fail to have a detrimental effect on the strength and 
stability of the Bogomil sect. This applies particularly to Massalian 
elements which, it seems, occupied progressively more and more 
place in Bogomil doctrine and ethics, The Massalian sect, as we 
have seen, penetrated into Bulgaria during the eighth and ninth 
centuries, exerted a strong influence on Bogomilism during the 
rise of this sect in the tenth and continued to exist alongside 
of it in the eleventh century. Probably at the end of the 
twelfth century, a fusion seems to have occurred between Bogo- 
milism and Massalianism, which continued throughout the 
thirteenth and led to the complete identification of both sects in 
the fourteenth.! Until the fourteenth century, however, an im- 
portant difference remained between the two: whereas the 
Massalians were generally accused of the practice of sexual 
immorality for pseudo-religious motives, the Bogomils were always 
noted for their moral austerity. There can be no doubt that this 
trait was a source of great strength to the Bogomil sect, as it lent 
some justification to its claim to follow the true evangelical life 
and goes far to explain its great fascination for the masses and 
its steadfastness in persecution. By the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, under the increased influence of Massalianism, the Bogomils 
had entirely lost their reputation of puritanism and had become 
associated with the most extreme forms of sexual indulgence. This 
was no doubt partly due to the general moral decline in the 


1 Cf., however, a different interpretation by Puech (op. cit. pp. 292 303), 
who explains the gradual substitution of Massalianism fer Paulicianism as the 
fundamental source of Bogomilism partly by the subjective impressions and 
stereotyped notions of the medieval heresiologists, partly by the probable fact 
that they had no very precise knowledge of Massalianism and often tended 
to attribute to the Massalians doctrines which they encountered in Bogomilism. 
Puech's arguments are not without weight, but, it seems to me, do not really 
refute the cumulative evidence of the sources, which points very strongly to 
the increasing influence of certain Massalian doctrines on Bogomilism. 
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fourteenth century, which affected all classes of Bulgarian society 
and weakened the resistance of the Bogomils to the disruptive 
influence of Massalian practices. At the same time, by absorbing 
alien teachings, Bogomilism became more and more syncretic 
and gradually lost its inner coherence. 

We possess no information on the Bogomil sect in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. But it can be safely assumed that 
the sect survived the legislation of 1211 and continued to thrive 
in Bulgaria. The condition of the country between the death of 
John Asen IT (1241) and the accession of John Alexander (1331) 
was favourable to its growth: the social chaos which succeeded 
the death of John Asen II, the several dynastic upheavals, the 
invasions of Greeks, Tatars and Serbs, the impending menace 
of the T'urks,* must have encouraged Bogomil proselytism, always 
successful in troubled times. By a policy of strong centralization 
John Alexander (1331-71) was able to restore to Bulgaria for 
a time some measure of stability, prosperity and prestige, but 
politically he was largely dependent on his brother-in-law, the 
Serbian Tsar Stephen Dušan, and in the intellectual, social and 
economic realms Byzantine influence was supreme.? 

The fourteenth century was a period of severe crisis for the 
Byzantine Church. The general political instability, the internal 
divisions in the Church and the intellectual and moral decline of 
some of the clergy produced confusion and dissatisfaction among 
the people. The higher clergy was often unable to command 
obedience and respect. Their flocks, unsettled in mind, vainly 
seeking for solutions to the pressing spiritual and material pro- 
blems, were prone, in an atmosphere saturated with demonology 
and magic, to grasp at any new and strange teaching even of the 
most unorthodox kind. In this atmosphere of spiritual decadence, 
the best elements in the Church rallied round those monasteries 
where the purity of the Orthodox faith was preserved. The great 
monastic revival in the fourteenth century was expressed in 
the Hesychast movement, which played a central role in the 
history of the Byzantine and the Bulgarian Churches in the 


1 See Jirecek, op. cit. pp. 263-96; Spinka, op. cit. pp. 113-16. 
2 See K. Radchenko, Penurmoanoe n AnTepary pHoe JBumenue B Bonrapun 
B 8Hoxy (eben rypenukuM aasBoenamWeM, Universitetskie Izvestiya (Kiev, 1898), 


pp. 29-46. 
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fourteenth century and is indirectly connected with the history 
of Bogomilism. 


Hesychasm is a general term applied to the mystical trend of 
Eastern Orthodox monasticism, whose aim is the pursuit of pure 
contemplation and union with God by means of inner prayer. 
inherent in Orthodox monasticism from the third and fourth 
centuries, Hesychasm was revived in the fourteenth century by 
St Gregory of Sinai (d. 1346) on Mount Athos and received 
a doctrinal justification in the theological works of St Gregory 
Palamas (d. 1359). 


The teaching of the Hesychasts aroused violent opposition in 
certain Byzantine ecclesiastical circles, and led to a bitter con- 
troversy which raged for some twenty-five years and ended in 
1368 in a solemn vindication of Hesychasm and the canonization 
of Gregory Palamas at a council in Constantinople.? The quarrel 
was largely a philosophical one, though the opponents of Hesy- 
chasm were really attacking the contemplative tradition of 
Orthodox monasticism. The leaders of this opposition, the 
Calabrian monk Barlaam and the historian Nicephorus Gregoras, 
sought to discredit the Hesychasts by accusing them of Massali- 
anism, which was then held to be identical with Bogomilism.? 


1 An expositien of the teaching of the fourteenth-century Hesychasts 
naturally lies outside the scepe of this work. Its historical connectiens with 
Bogomilism will be indicated in the following pages. There are very few 
satisfactory acceunts of Hesychasm; Western writers, in particular, often 
repeat biased opinions on the subject. M. Jugie’s articles (‘Palamas’ and 
*Palamite (Controverse)’ in the D. T.C. vol. x1) paint the best historical back- 
ground of Hesychasm, but are seriously vitiated by the author's prejudice 
against St Gregory Palamas. K. Radchenko's Pemmsruosnoe n 31wreparyphoe 
asixenue B Bomrapuu (loc. cit.) gives a useful historical introduction to Hesy- 
chasm, but is most inadequate from the theological peint of view. The best 
accounts of the Hesychast doctrines are by Fr. H. Krivoshein (Acxermaeckoe 
m SorocmepcKoe yueuue cB. Ppuropaa Ilanams, Athos, 1935. Seminarium 
Kondakovianum, Prague, 1936, vol. vm: Engl. tr. Eastern Churches Quarierly, 
1938, vol. rrt, nos. 1-4.) and by the Archimandrite C. Kern (‘Les éléments de 
la théologie de Grégoire Palamas, Iréniken, Chevetogne, 1947, vol. xx, pts 1—2). 

? See M. Jugie, ‘Palamite (Controverse) ', D. T.C. vol. x1. 

? Barlaam entitled his pelemical work against the Hesychasts, c. 1337, 
Kate Me«ocoAMavOv (see Jugie, loc. cit. cols. 1738, 1779). Gregoras writes of 
St Gregory Palamas and his followers: kakiav GAAnV êmi xaxia TpoceTeSaynAcw- 
Gouro TroAuEldA Kal rroAUpopgov. Tiva Sh org: Thy 16v Evyirdv BnAoft vol 
Macaniavé’y, (Histeriae Byzantinae, L xxxn; C.S.H.B. vol mp 396.) Else- 
where he identifies the Massalians with the Begomils (cf. infra, p. 254). 
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The absurdity of this accusation is olvious from the slightest 
acquaintance with the teaching of St Gregory Palamas. Not only 
does he specifically condemn the ‘accursed Massalians [who] think 
that those among them who are worthy behold the essence of God’,* 
but his teaching rests on the principle, fundamentally opposed to 
any conception of dualism, that the human body in itself is not evil 
and can be transfigured even in this life by the Spirit.2 But the 
accusation is interesting as it illustrates the fear inspired by the Bogo- 
mils and the Massalians in the fourteenth century. Moreover, the 
wilful confusion between the Orthodox mystical movement and 
these heresies:‘can be explained by certain apparent similarities be- 
tween them. The great importance attributed to inner prayer by 
the Hesychasts could easily be taken by their enemies to correspond 
to the Massalian view of prayer as alone capable of driving out 
the demon living in man. The distinction made by St Gregory 
of Sinai between Geoapio (or fouyia), the supreme aim of the 
contemplative life, and tp&&is, er preparation, whose value is 
only relative, could be falsely taken to imply a rejection of the 
discipline of the Church, and particularly of the sacraments, as 
cramping and unnecessary. The Hesychasts also taught that the 
most efficacious method of spiritual advancement was the constant 
repetition of the ‘Jesus Prayer’ (‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
have mercy on me, a sinner’); the Bogomils held that all prayers 
except the Lord's Prayer were ‘babblings’. The essentially con- 
templative nature of Hesychasm could be compared by the anti- 
Hesychasts with the total rejection of manual labour preached 
by the Massalians and the Bogomils. Finally, these sects shared 
the monastic character of Hesychasm: both Massalianism. and 
Bogomilism recruited many adherents in the monasteries, which 
were also the centres of Hesychasm, and in the feurteenth century, 
as it will be shown, the Bogomil heresy spread to Mount Athos, 
the stronghold of Hesychasm. 

In these controversies the opponents of Hesychasm, and particu- 
larly Nicephorus Gregoras, identify Massalianism with Bogomilism. 
This identification, it will be seen, occurs in all fourteenth-century 
sources dealing with these sects. Ít seems undeniable that all 
distinction between them had disappeared by then. 


1 Homilia XXXV, In... Domini transformationem, P.G. vol. Git, col. 448. 
? See Krivoshein, op. cit. 
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In the first half of the fourteenth century, before the outbreak 
of the Hesychast controversy, the Massalian or Bogomil heresy 
penetrated to Mount Athos, the shrine of Orthodoxy. For this 
we have the evidence of Nicephorus Gregoras! and of the author 
of the Bulgarian Life of Saint Theodosius of Trnovo,? both of whom 
identify Bogomilism with Massalianism. According to the latter 
source, the heresy came to the Holy Mountain from Thessalonica. 
The spread of Bogomilism from its stronghold in Macedonia to 
Thessalonica was undoubtedly facilitated by the natural route of 
the Vardar, the main artery connecting Macedonia with By- 
zantium. Thessalonica, on the other hand, was the principal link 
between the monasteries of Mount Athos and the outside world; 
periodically monks would visit the city to replenish their supplies 
or transact commercial business. It was probably in such circum- 
stances that, according to the Life of Saint Theodosius, a number of 
monks from Athos, during their stay in Thessalonica, became 
corrupted by the teachings of a certain nun, Irene, outwardly 
pious, but a Massalian at heart. Having returned to their 
monasteries, they spread the heresy over the Holy Mountain, 
where it became rampant ‘for three years or more’.? The behaviour 
of these heretical Athonite monks was somewhat scandalous: ‘they 
offended the local monasteries by begging, and when they lacked 
bread, drink or fuel, they cut down the olive trees outside the 
enclosures of the monasteries and did many other vexatious 
things’. However, apart from the practice of begging, which can 
be regarded. as a Massalian trait, our source gives no information 
on the doctrines or customs of the heretics on Athos. Nor is 
Nicephorus Gregoras any more informative on this subject. It 


1 Hist. Byzantinae, C.S.H.B. vol. 1, pp. 714, 718 20, 876. 

? Moie u aan, rnperojo6naro orga amero Oeojecis, Hke Bb 'l'eprosb 
noermmuvecrBosasurerocst, ed. O. Bodyansky, Chteniya v imperatorskom obshchestue 
istorii i drevnostey rossiyskikh pri Moskovskom Universitete (Moscow, 1860), vol. 1. 

3 Life of Saint Theodosius, p. 6. 4 Ibid. 

5 According to Nicephorus Gregoras, Callistus, patriarch of Constantinople, 
who lived on Mount Athos at that time and was later himself accused of 
Massalianism, claimed to have discovered some monks on the Holy Mountain 
about to throw images of Our Lord and of the saints on to dungheaps (op. cit. 
vol. m, p. 543). But Gregoras's evidence on the whole matter is very suspect, 
owing to his anti-Hesychast bias and his desire to discredit Callistus, who was 
a leading Hesychast. Moreover, it is not likely that such treatment of icons 
could have gained much support on Mount Athos. 
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seems likely that those Massalian doctrines which spread over 
Mount Athos were related to prayer and contemplation, features 
of the heresy which could offer potential points of contact with 
the views of the Hesychast monks.! 

The heresy did not flourish long on the Holy Mountain: some 
three years after its appearance the monks convened a council 
which anathematized the heretics and expelled the ringleaders 
from Athos. Some of them went to Constantinople, Thessalonica 
and Berrhoea, others penetrated into Bulgaria.? But the scandal 
flared up with even greater intensity in Constantinople, where it 
became centred round the person of the Patriarch Callistus. 
During his second patriarchate (1355-63) Callistus received a 
letter from the monks of Athos, accusing the monk Niphon Scorpio 
of Massalianism. This Niphon, who had formerly lived on the 
Holy Mountain and was a close friend of Cailistus, had already 
been accused of Bogomilism in 1350 but had succeeded in justifying 
himself? The monks’ suspicions were confirmed by the confession 
of Niphon's servant Bardarius, who on his deathbed, twelve years 
after the expulsion of the Massalians from Athos, revealed that his 
master had actually accepted the heretical doctrine.? Seeing that 
the patriarch protected Niphen, the anti-Hesychast party in 
Byzantium seized this opportunity to launch a violent campaign 
against Callistus, accusing him also of Massalianism. The patri- 
arch, however, successfully confuted these attacks and had his 
epponents condemned.5 Tt is not clear from this tendentious 
account of Nicephorus Gregoras whether Niphon was really 
a Massalian or whether he was simply a Hesychast like Callistus. 


1 On the sole evidence of Nicephorus Gregoras, one might be tempted to 
think that these heretical teachings were simply the Hesychast views of the 
Athonite monks and to ascribe their denunciation as Massalian by Gregoras 
to his anti-Hesychast bias. Hewever, the evidence of the Life of Saint Theodosius 
precludes such an interpretation: for there these dectrines are explicitly termed 
Massalian or Bogomil; its author, who was clearly a supporter of Hesychasm, 
would never have confused it with Massalianism. 

2 Life of Saint Theodosius, p. 6; Nicephorus Gregoras, op. cit. vol. n, pp. 718-20; 
cf. F. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani (Vindo- 
bonae, 1860), vol. x, pp. 296-300. Cf. Bishop Porfiry. (Uspensky), Mcropua 
Adona. Haer, ur: Adon monpamecuun, OTH. 2 (St Petersburg, 1892), pp. 274 82. 

3 Müklosich and Müller, ibid. 

4 Nicephorus Gregoras, op. cit. vol. m, pp. 260-1. 

5 Ibid. vol. m, pp. 532-46. 
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But the accusations. levelled against the patriarch were obviously 
based on the deliberate confusion between Hesychasm and 
Massalianism: the only way by which the anti-Hesychast party 
could hope to discredit Callistus was to charge him with Massali- 
anism or Bogomilism; a direct attack on Hesychasm was no 
longer possible, since the doctrines of St Gregory Palamas had 
been recognized as Orthodox by a council in Constantinople in 
1951.1 

In view of the extremely close relations between the Byzantine 
Empire and Bulgaria in the fourteenth century,’ it is not surprising 
to find that Hesychasm penetrated into Bulgaria even before its 
final triumph in Byzantium. The chief protagonist of Bulgarian 
Hesychasm was St Theodosius of Trnovo. After wandering from 
monastery to monastery in search of the true ascetic life, Theodosius 
was initiated into the way of contemplation by St Gregory of 
Sinai, who was then living in Paraoria, to the north of Adrianople, 
on the boundaries of the Byzantine Empire and Bulgaria. ‘Theo- 
dosius became the favourite disciple of the great master of Hesy- 
chasm and, after St Gregory’s death (1346), succeeded to the 
position of teacher to the group of his disciples. He then visited 
the great centres of Hesychasm, Athos, Thessalonica and Mesem- 
bria, and finally settled in Bulgaria, where the Tsar John Alexander 
gave the group of his disciples, numbering some fifty, a tract of 
land on the hill of Kiliphar near Trnovo.? 

St Theodosius occupies an important position in the history of 
the Bulgarian Church: he was an ardent supporter of the Oecu- 
menical Patriarch Callistus against his own immediate superior, 
the Bulgarian Patriarch "Theodosius, and also the leader of 
Bulgarian Hesychasm and the chief opponent of heresy in the 
reign of John Alexander. The two latter aspects of his activity are 

1. See M. Jugie, ‘Palamite (Controverse)’, loc. cit. cols. 1790-2. 

2 See Radchenko, loc. cit. pp. 169 et seq. Altheugh the Patriarch of Trnovo 
had been granted nominal autocephality in 1235, he remained in practice 
under the domination of the Oecumenical See. 

3 Life of Saint Theodosius, pp. 3—5. 

* The Bulgarian patriarch was trying to assert his complete independence 
of the Patriarch Callistus. St Theodosius, on the other hand, was united to 
Callistus by their common devotion to the memory of their master St Gregory of 
Sinai and by their championship of Hesychasm. For the struggle between 


Callistus and the Bulgarian patriarch, see Radchenko, loc. cit. pp. 180-4; 
V. N. Zlatarski, Geschichte der Bulgaren, pp. 171—2; Spinka, op. cit. pp. 117-18. 
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described in the Life of Saint Theodosius. This work was until 
recently generally ascribed to the Patriarch Callistus, who appears 
as the author in the title of the manuscript published by Bodyansky. 
V. S. Kiselkov, however, has shown fairly conclusively that the 
document in its present form is not the work of Callistus, but 
a compilation of a later date, probably of the fifteenth century, 
based on a shorter Greek version written by Callistus, but now 
lost. 

Behind the outward splendour of John Alexander’s Byzantinized 
court and government, Bulgaria was in a sorry state; never had 
the economic oppression of the people been so heavy and the gulf 
between the privileged classes and the peasants so profound; the 
lack of inner unity in the country, the constant wars between 
Bulgaria and the Empire, the frequent and terrible devastations 
by the Ottoman Turks,? which were the determining causes of the 
collapse of the Second Bulgarian Empire at the close of the 
fourteenth century, could only favour the spread of heretical 
teachings. These could develop ail the easier, as a marked deca- 
dence was observable among the Bulgarian clergy, not excluding 
the monastic 4lite.8 Hesychasm alone, as in Byzantium, promoted 
a spiritual revival. The people, thus deprived in many cases of 
moral guidance, were living in an atmosphere of great mental 
and material instability, where scepticism and rationalism were 
combined with excessive credulity and a readiness to accept any 
extravagant teaching, and where extreme asceticism coexisted 
with extreme immorality.* In these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that Bogomilism again raised its head in the fourteenth 
century. 

The first direct evidence of Bogomilism in Bulgaria since the 
Council of Trnovo in 1211 can be found at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. A council held in June 1316 under the presi- 
dency of the metropolitan of Heracleia in Thrace, who held the 
title of &&cpxos wéons Opdkns xoi MoxeBSovies, judged the priest 
Garianus, accused of having contracted heresy from his association 

1 JKuvrnero Ha cB. Teoxccui TDronopcrn Kato ucTOpuueckM NaMeTHUKS 
(Sofia, 1926), pp. i-lii. 

? See Pogodin, op. cit. pp. 106-13. 

3 Cf. the significant admission of St Theodosius’s biographer: Cxymmu Go 


0y6c 6nxy TOTAA RO cipaHax’ 6ourapceknxs, wKe mo6pombTexs npoxojimniu 
(op. cit. p. 3). * See Radchenko, loc. cit. pp. 205-6. 
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with the Bogomils.! The Patriarch Philotheus also tells us that 
St Gregory Palamas held ¢. 1317 a victorious discussion with some 
‘Marcionites or Massalians’ (Mapxiavioréiy 3 Maccdiovdiy) at the 
monastery of Mount Papikion on the borders of Thrace and 
Macedonia.? There can be no deubt that these heretics were 
Bogomils. Macedonia, the home of Bogomilism, probably still 
remained its stronghold in the fourteenth century, when the con- 
fused political state of this region was undoubtedly favourabie to 
the sect.* 

The rest of our knowledge of fourteenth-century Bogomilism 
is derived from the Life of Saint Theodosius, which gives the saint 
the credit for personally conducting the struggle against a number 
of different heresies in Bulgaria. The exclusive role played by 
St Theodosius in fighting heresy, contrasted with the complete 
insignificance of the rest of the Bulgarian clergy, appears to have 
been considerably exaggerated by his biographer.’ 

The ‘heretics’ fought by St Theodosius were of two kinds: on 
the one hand isolated teachers of false doctrines and, on the other, 
members of well-known sects, Begomils (or Massalians) and Jews. 
Disciplinary action or persuasion were sufficient to deal with the 
former; the latter were only defeated, it seems, after their con- 
demnation by two specially convened councils. 

The individual heretics dealt with by St Theodosius were two 
monks, Theodoret and Theodosius. The first is said to have come 
from Constantinople to Trnovo, to have been an accomplished 
physician and to have taught an incongruous mixture of anti- 
Hesychast doctrines, paganism and magic. He appears to have 


1 See F. Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, vol. 1, 
p.59: 4... Bëmomëe F'eptávos hAGev els revs TTecrepivous, xai ÉBcoxav atiroy Ürrépuupet 
Trev TkovTa Kat &Aoyov, vol éyéveto els uer" TOUS. Garianus was acquitted. 

* Gregorii Palamae Encomium, P.G. vol. cux, col. 562. 

* Of. M. Jugie, ‘Palamas’, loc. cit. col. 1736. 

* See Radchenko, loc. cit. p. 173. 

5 The two main studies of the Life of Saint Theodosius, by Radchenko and 
Kiselkov, suffer from opposite defects: the former from an attempt to build up 
ingenious but unjustifiaele hypotheses, the latter from excessive scepticism. 
Kisclkov's view that the whole struggle ef St Theodosius against heresy is 
apocryphal and based on a confusion between the saint and another-—un- 
identified —monk Theodosius is substantiated by no conclusive argument. 

$ Life of Saint Theodosius, p. 5. Apparently he taught the people ‘to worship 
a certain oak and to receive healing from it’. 
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been astonishingly successful in Trnovo, not only among the 
simple folk but also among many high-placed people (mHomae u 
Bh Ha8poWHTBHX'b H cuaBHEtX). The scandal ended by the timely 
intervention of St Theodosius, who confounded Theodoret and 
had him banished.! Though not a Bogomil himself, Theodoret 
probably appealed to the Bogomils by his views on magic and 
paganism. In any case, his spectacular success testifies to the 
religious confusion in Bulgaria at that time and to the readiness 
of the people to follow any new teacher. 

The monk Theodosius behaved even more extravagantly: he 
wandered from place to place, preaching the dissolution of marriage 
ties, gathered round him a group of men and women whom he 
persuaded to walk about naked and indulge in unbridled pro- 
miscuity. St Theodosius apparently succeeded in bringing him 
and his followers to their senses.? The behaviour of this Theodosius 
closely resembles that ascribed to the fourteenth-century Bogomils, 
wbose moral austerity had largely disappeared under the influence 
of Massalianism. The combination of asceticism with immorality, 
originally a Massalian feature, is now attributed to the Bogomils 
in the Life of Saint Theodosius. 

This document next describes the arrival in Trnovo of Lazarus 
and Cyril Bosota, who belonged to the greup of monks who bad 
been expelled from Mount Athos for their adherence to the 
Massalian heresy3 After a brief period of concealment, they 
began to preach in the open and corrupted a certain priest, 
Stephen, who became their leading disciple. The heresy which 
they taught in Bulgaria was Massalianism, which in two passages 
in the Life of Saint Theodosius is said to be synonymous with 
Bogomilism.4 Their behaviour caused a great sensation in 
Trnovo: Lazarus walked about naked and urged the necessity 
of castration, Cyril Bosota preached the dissolution of marriage.® 
According to our source, the scandal was so grave that the 
Bulgarian patriarch himself, being a ‘simple man’, was baffled 
and appealed for help to St Theodosius, who urged the convoca- 
tion of a council to pass judgement on the heretics. His advice 


1 Life of Saint Theodosius, pp. 5-6. 

2 Ibid. pp. 7-8. * Cf. supra, p. 256. 

* Boromazckyio, opus wacaziagckyto, epees. (Ibid. pp. 8, rr.) 
$ Ibid. p. 6. 
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was followed, and the council met under his presidency, probably 
c. 1350.1 

The description of St Theodosius's interrogation of the Bogomils 
is purely conventional. As in the Synodicon of the Tsar Boril, the 
heretics are described as dumbfounded by the theological skill 
and eloquence of the prosecutor. Lazarus repented of his errors, 
but Bosota and Stephen remained obdurate, and were branded 
on the face and banished from Bulgaria.? But the enumeration 
of the Bogomil doctrines and practices is not stereotyped and 
sheds some light on the state of the Bogomil sect in the fourteenth 
century. Some ofthe doctrines taught by the followers of Lazarus, 
Cyril and Stephen were already held by the Bogomils in the tenth 
century and had thus remained unchanged for four hundred years: 
the dualism between the heavenly God and the evil creator of 


1 St Theodosius’s biographer is clearly biased against the Bulgarian patriarch. 
Kiselkov has shown (op. cit. pp. xlix et seq.) that the latter was anything but 
a simple-minded man, incapable of taking the most elementary measures to 
safeguard his flock from heresy. Doubtless St Theodosius’s. role in. fighting 
heresy was not as exclusive as his biographer would like us to believe. 

The Bulgarian patriarch, in whose time the council against the Bogomils 
was convened, was a contemporary of Callistus who was twice patriarch of 
Constantinople, from 1350 to 1354 and from 1355 to 1363. The anti-Bogomil 
council must have met during his first patriarchate. (See Jireéek, op. cit. 
p- 314.) Spinka maintains that this Bulgarian patriarch was called Symeon 
(op. cit. p. 117). Symeon was, in fact, still patriarch of Trnovo in 1346, as 
Kiselkov has shown (op. cit. p. xlix). But in 1348 the patriarchal throne of 
Bulgaria was occupied by Theodosius, which is proved by a note in a Bulgarian 
Gospel-Book written in that year (in the collection of Bulgarian MSS. belonging 
to Robert Curzon, 15th Baron Zouche). See P. T. Gudev, Baurapcnu 
PLKOUUCH BS 6néxuorerara Ha Wop Zouche, 5..N. U. (1892), vol. vm, p. 167. 
Thus the anti-Bogomil council of c. 1350 must have taken place in tbe patri- 
archate of Theodosius. 

2 Kiselkov has levelled against the authenticity of this council all the weight 
of his considerable critical talent. He attempts to prove (op. cit. pp. xxv-xxix) 
that in reality there was no anti-Bogomil council e, 1350, that the author of the 
Life of Saint Theodosius was guilty of a chronological confusion and that his 
evidence applies to the Council of Trnovo of 1211. Kiselkov's most important 
arguments are : (1) The vagueness of the hagiographer about the date, place and 
minutes of the council; (2) the reference to the Bulgarian patriarch as ‘simple’, 
whereas our knowledge of that personage suggests just the opposite. But 
Kiselkov's arguments are not conclusive and his theory can scarcely be accepted. 
The scathing aliusion to the Bulgarian patriarch is quite sufficiently explained 
by the antipathy of the hagiographer towards one who had been a consistent 
opponent of St 'Theodosius. 
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this world,’ the rejection of images and of the Cross, the denial 
of the Real Presence in the Eucharist.? Others reveal a specifically 
Massalian origin: foilewing their ideai of evangelical poverty and 
their insistence on continual prayer, the Bogomils told St Theo- 
dosius: ‘we embrace poverty and pray unceasingly...for this 
reason we are ‘‘the poor in spirit" blessed by Our Lord" 3 They 
also rejected manual labour.? Cyril Bosota claimed that dreams 
were in reality divine visions. When discovered and threatened 
with punishment, the Bogomils were wont to swear their innocence 
by the most solemn oaths and ‘curse the Massalian heresy’, only 
to return to it at the first opportunity.9 

The Life of Saint Theodestus is the first source to attribute the 
practice of sexual immorality to the Bogomils. St Theodesius 
accuses them of submitting to the ‘natural passions’ on the grounds 
that ‘our nature is a slave to the demons"? 

After the condemnation of the Bogomils, the Bulgarian Church 
was confronted with the aggressive behaviour of the Jews. The 
Tsar John Alexander had married a Jewess, after forcing his first 
wite to enter a nunnery. The new tsaritsa became a zealous 
Christian and generously endowed monasteries and churches. 
Nevertheless, the Bulgarian Jews apparently hoped to gain her 
support, but ‘they were mistaken in their undertaking'. Ac- 


i [ipa Havana CyTb, euo ey 6o Guaro, Apyroe ate siio (op. cit. p. 7). However, 
this formulation of the cosmological dualism in terms of éwo independent principles 
is a Paulician and not a Bogomil feature. The evidence of all the previous sources 
shows that the creater of this world was for the Bogomils not a principle, parallel 
with God, butaninferiorcreature, generally regarded asafallen angel. (Cf. supra, 
PP. 123-5). The belief in two principles may have been ascribed to the Bogomils 
by the author of the Life of Saint Theodosius for one of three reasons: (1) a possible 
influence of Paulicianism on Bogomilism in the fourteenth century; (2) a con- 
fusion between the Paulician and Bogomil doctrines; (3) an insufficiently 
profound acquaintance with Bogomilism itself. The first alternative does not 
seem very likely, since we possess no evidence of any special influence exerted 
by the Paulicians on the Bogomils after the tenth century; in spite of frequent 
centacts, both sects aiways remained clearly distinct from each other. The 
second or third alternative is probably the correct one. 

4 Horoppit OBCE Hayy BACE MOUMpATH CBRTBUI Ont H HOIBOTBOpRIIE 
KpecTh, D HpOuHH CBAIHeHHBIH COCYIIM; elle *e A CBHTHMPb TallHaM? AKW 
mpocry upssanmgrsen x3 56y. (Thid.} 

è Ibid, s. 6. ^ ume pyuHaro ghna phuaru. (Ibid.) 

AS MaUTaHIN Gorosugréuis Grant oyuame. (lbid. p. 6.) 
" Anc, qe e * feild. p. S. E p. 
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cording to the Life of Saint Theodosius, the Jews ‘blasphemed the 
images of Our Lord Jesus Christ and of His Most Pure Mother... 
spurned the churches of God and the sacrifices offered therein’ 
and inveighed against Orthodox priests and monks. Again St 
Theodosius intervened, and on his advice the tsar, in agreement 
with the tsaritsa and the patriarch, convened a council in 1360 
which was attended by the tsar’s son and the leading hierarchs of 
the Bulgarian Church.* Together with Judaism, the council con- 
demned Bogomilism and the anti-Hesychast teachings of Barlaam 
and Acyndinus. The Bogomils and the anti-Hesychasts were 
anathematized and banished from Bulgaria; the Jews convicted 
of blasphemy were sentenced to death, but were reprieved through 
the mercy of the tsar; one ringleader recanted and was received 
into the Church; of the other two who remained steadfast in their 
faith the one was killed by an angry mob, the other was punished 
by having his tongue, lips and ears cut off? 

The Judaizing movement in fourteenth-century Bulgaria appears 
to have been strong. Melioransky connects the doctrines condemned 
at the Council of 1360 with the outbreak of Judaism in Macedonia, 
which came to the notice. of the ecclesiastical authorities in 
Thessalonica between 1324 and 1336. But Judaism’ in itself 
could scarcely have called for the convocation of a special council, 
since the Byzantine Nomocanons were not lacking in articles 
against the Jews which could easily have been applied in Bulgaria. 
The reason for this solemn condemnation in 1360 probably lies 
in the nature of the doctrines attributed to the Jews in the Life of 
Saint Theodosius. Not one ef them is specifically Jewish: the re- 
jection of icons, churches, the Eucharist and of Holy Orders are 
features at least as characteristic of Bogomilism. It is significant 
that although the Council of 1360 appears to have met primarily 
in order to deal with the Jews, their doctrines were anathematized 
together with those of the Bogomils, notwithstanding the fact that 


+ Ibid. The document gives a list of their names and dioceses, 

5 Ibid. pp. Aa, Spinka erroneously states that ' three leaders of the Judaizing 
party were put to death’ (op. cit. p. 121). 

3 D mcropuu zporHBOUeWKOEHEX ABIDKeHHi B MakenmoHum s AIV sene, 
p. 72. The Jews of Thessalonica were accused of magic, of relations with evil 
spirits, of attacking what they considered to be an excessive cult rendered to 
saints and relics to the detriment of the worship of God, and of denying the 


Resurrection of the Body. 
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the latter had been condemned at the Council of Trnovo only 
a few years previously. The contact between Bogomilism and 
Judaism in the fourteenth century is undeniable and evidence of 
it can already be seen in the thirteenth century.! In 1360 it was 
probably not so much Judaism in itself which presented a danger 
to the Bulgarian Church as its association with the dreaded 
Bogomil heresy. 

The Life of Saint Theodosius of Trnovo is the last Bulgarian source 
containing evidence of Bogomilism, and illustrates the fina! stage 
in the evolution of the sect at the end of its history of four hundred 
years in Bulgaria. Among the main reasons for the decadence of 
the sect in the fourteenth century were, as we have seen, the strong 
influence of Massalianism and the general moral decline of the 
age. What is remarkable in the history of Bogomilism is not that 
it was eventually undermined by these influences, but that it 
succeeded in resisting them for so long. The example of many 
other sects of a kindred nature shows that the boundary between 
extreme asceticism and unbridled immorality is a narrow one. 
The fact that the Bogomils were until the fourteenth century 
perhaps the greatest ascetics and puritans of the Middle Ages 
testifies to the considerable vigour and independence of the sect. 

Another characteristic feature of the sect, present throughout its 
history but expressed more clearly in the Life of Saint Theodosius, 
is its increasingly syncretic character, due to its versatility and 
opportunistic adaptability to circumstances. To carry out their 
proselytism or to elude persecution the Bogomils never scrupled 
to ally themselves with other religious and secular movements 
and even to affect conformity with their greatest enemy, the 
Orthodox Church. This eclectic tendency became more pro- 
nounced with time, and from the thirteenth century onwards 
Bogomilism is associated more and more frequently with pagan- 
ism, magic, popular superstitions and: with the teachings of 
other sects, such as the Massalians and the Jews. In one sense 
this diffuseness of Bogomilism greatly facilitated its spread and 
hampered the task of its persecutors. The Orthodox Churchmen 
recognized this only too well, as can be seen from their angry 
attacks on the ‘hypocrisy’ of the Bogomils. The Orthodox habit 
of classing many forms of religious nonconformity under the 

1 Cf. supra, p. 241. 
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heading of Bogomilism is thus partly justifiable. Between the tenth 
and fourteenth centuries Bogomilism was undoubtedly the most 
dangerous of all the heresies confronting the Orthodox Church. 
It is significant that the last words of St Theodosius, that fighter 
of many heresies in the fourteenth century, spoken on his death- 
bed to his disciples, urged them to fly above all ‘from the Bogomil, 
that is to say the Massalian heresy’. But from another point of 
view the increasingly syncretic character of Bogomilism could not 
fail to further its disintegration, by obscuring among the heretics 
the consciousness of their own sectarian traditions. It is safe te 
assert that many of the ugly features which in the fourteenth 
century passed as Bogomilism would have been disowned by the 
pop Bogomil. 

This increasing decadence of Bogomilism in the fourteenth 
century largely explains the fact that after the capture of Trnovo 
by the Sultan Bayazid (17 July 1393), when the Second Bulgarian 
Empire fell under the yoke of the Turks, the sect apparently 
disintegrated: of itself and the Bogomils disappeared for ever from 
the scene of Bulgarian history. The exact behaviour of the Bulgarian 
Bogomils towards the Turkish invaders is unknown, but it may 
be inferred by analogy with that of the Bosnian Patarenes: these 
openly supported the Turks against their own Catholic rulers, 
and after the conquest of Bosnia (1463) many of them accepted 
Islam. It is probable that the Bulgarian Bogomils were also 
sympathetic to the Turks, who were generally more tolerant than 
the Christians in matters of religion and who, moreover, in all the 
Slavonic countries which they conquered, tried at first to win. the 
sympathies of the peasants. It is generally thought that some 
Bulgarian Bogomils became Moslems 3 while others accepted 


1 Bbrara...aAko me iu buo ect 6OroMMJICHIA, cup'bub MacawiaHcHia, 
epecu. (Life of Saint Theodosius, p. 11.) 

2 See Rački, op. cit. Rad, vol. vix, pp. 174-5; D. Prohaska, Das kroatisch- 
serbische Schrifitum in Bosnien und der Herzegowina (Zagreb, 1911), pp. 34 et seq.; 
J. A. Thé, Die Bogomilen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, pp. 83-91. 

3 See Rački, loc. cit. p. 187. Jireček thinks that many Bogomils became 
Moslem even before the Turkish conquest of Bulgaria. (Mceropug Bourap, 
Odessa, 1878, p. 461.) Indirect evidence of the conversion of the Bogomils 
to Islam is perhaps provided by the name forbeshi, of Bogomil origin, applied 
to-day to the Moslem Bulgarians, or pomaks, of central Macedonia. (Cf. supra, 
pp. 166-7.) 
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Orthodox Christianity.t The first must have hoped to obtain, in 
return for the outward recognition of Islam, a degree of freedom 
and toleration which was refused them by their Christian masters; 
the second were probably governed by expediency er fear, as 
Christianity was the only religion to enjoy recognized rights under 
Turkish rule. This behaviour of the Bogomils is not surprising, 
since outward conformity to the discipline of the Church was 
never incompatible with their principles and was indeed fre- 
quently practised by them. 

^ The diffuse and syncretic character of Bogomilism in the final 
period of its history, which resulted in the rapid disintegration of 
the sect after the Turkish conquest, appears more clearly by 
contrast with Paulicianism. The Paulicians, from the very moment 
of their appearance in the Balkan peninsula in the eighth century, 
remained in self-contained communities, religiously and ethnically 
distinct from the Bulgarians, and never mixed with the people to 
the same extent as the Bogomils. Although this isolation rendered 
the Paulicians less dangerous to the Church, it also permitted them 
to survive the Turkish invasion. Though converted to Roman 
Catholicism in the seventeenth century, the descendants of the 
medieval Paulicians exist in Bulgaria, and particularly round 
Philippopolis, to the present day.? 

After the Turkish conquest, we hear no more of the Bogomils 
in Bulgaria, and it may be presumed that they soon became sub- 

* See ivanov, op. cit. p. 36. 

2 See D. E. T'akela, Hbroramnurb MABHMKAHM M cerammwrb kaTOnulGr Bb 
Tinopguscno, A NCL (1894), vol. x1, pp. 110 et seq.; ‘Les anciens Pauliciens ct 
les modernes Bulgares catholiques de la Philippopolitaine', Le Muséon (Louvain, 
1897), vol. xvi; E. Fermendzin, “Acta Bulgariae ecclesiastica a ba. 1565 usque 
ad a. 1799', Monumenta. spectantia historiam Slavorum meridionalium (Zagreb, 1887), 
vol. xvu; I. Dujéey, ‘Il cattolicesimo in Bulgaria nelsec. X VII (Rome, 1937). Cf. 
L. F. Marsigli, Stato militare dell’ Imperio Ottemanno (Haya, 1732), p.24; Jireček, 
Cesty po. Bulharsku, pp. 101—3, 278; L. Miletich, Daceenger Ha KATONMIUKHTE 
őrurapu BE Cepmurpagcxo u Banats, S.N.U. (1897), vol. xiv, pp. 284-96. 
In 1717 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu discovered the descendants of the 
Paulicians at Philippopolis. She wrote of them: ‘I found at Philippopolis a sect 
of Christians that called themselves Paulines. They shew an cid church where, 
they say, 5t Paul preached; and he is the favourite saint, after the same manner 
as St Peter is at Rome; neither do they forget to give him the same preference 
over the rest of the apostles.’ The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortiey Montagu 
(ed. Lord Wharncliffe; London, 1893), vol. 1, p. 290. (Letter dated Adrianople, 
a April 1717.) 
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merged in the sea of Islam. In the Byzantine Empire, however, 
which retained a precarious independence until the capture of 
Constantinople by Mohammed il in i453, the sect was still 
extant at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Symeon, arch- 
bishep of Thessalonica (1410-29), mentioned the Bogomils (whom 
he alse calis Áudugeri as the most dangerous heretics of his 
diocese and urged his flock to fly from them on account of their 
insidious proselytism.! But afterwards obscurity descends on the 
sect and the Dogemiis vanish for ever frem Bulgaria and the 
Byzantine Empire. A vague dualistic tradition which has left an 
imprint on south Slavonic folk-lore and has inspired many 
Bulgarian popular legends? is all that remains to-day of the sway 
once held over the minds of men by the most powerful sectarian 
movement in the history of the Balkans. 


1 Dialogus contra haereses, P.G. vol. atv, cols. 65-74, 89-97. Cf. supra, 
p. 166. 
2 See Ivanov, op. cit. pp. 227-82 and supra, p. 154. 


APPENDIX I 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF COSMAS 


The determination of the precise date at which the Sermon against 
the Heretics was composed is of considerable importance for the 
question of the origins of Bogomilism. The problem is a complex 
one. Some chronological evidence can be deduced from the text 
of the document: 

(1) Cosmas refers to the reign of the Tsar Peter as past.! 

(2) He urges his readers to imitate ‘John the New Presbyter 
and Exarch' and states that many of them know him.? This 
personage is generally thought to be the celebrated Bulgarian 
Churchman and writer John the Exarch who lived in the reign 
of the Tsar Symeon (893-927)? 

(3) Cosmas alludes to widespread misery among the peasants, 
due to wars and foreign invasions.4 Although he may be referring 
to the invasions of Magyars and Pechenegs who, after 934, 
periodically swept over Bulgaria,® it is perhaps more likely that 
the allusion is to the even greater devastations of 969-72, when the 
Russians of Svyatoslav and the Byzantine army of John Tzimisces 
fought a series of fierce battles on Bulgarian soil.9 

There appears to be some difficulty in reconciling the first two 
pieces of evidence: John the Exarch was a contemporary of 
Symeon, who died in 927, and although the date of his death is 
unknown, it is generally thought that he could not have outlived 
the Tsar Peter, who died in 969. The different solutions proposed 
to the problem of Cosmas's chronology depend on the relative 
degree of importance attached by scholars to each of the three 
above-mentioned passages of the Sermon against the Heretics. 

The general opinion is that Cesmas lived in the second half of 
the tenth century. Some scholars date his work between the 


1 Popruzhenko, op. cit. p. 2. Cf. supra, p. 117. 
? Jlogpaxaute lipaua nposnpuTepa HOBATO, erome M wr Bac caMbx MHOSH 
SHaloTb Obipmaro uacTyxa i ekcapxa ube B semumM Gourapperin. (Ibid. 


pP. 79-) ? See supra, p. 89, n. 3. 
4 Buaisnre ceuzukbi Oban parusia H BCbxb HACTOAWIMX 80315 8eMJIM Cen, 
(Ibid. p. 46.) 


5 See V. N. Zlatarski, Vicropus, vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 541-4, 567-70. 

$ See Zlatarski, ibid. pp. 600—932; Puech, op. cit. p. 24. 

7 Zlatarski, ibid. p. 566; S. Runciman, A Histery of the First Bulgarian Empire, 
p. 191; I. Ivanov, Borowmucks KHMTHM M Aeren, p. 21. 
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death of Peter and the fall of the First Bulgarian Empire (1018),! 
others, more precisely, in the reign of Samuel.? 

Two recent works on Cosmas, by Blagoev? and Trifonov,4 
propose fresh solutions to the problem. Blagoev suggests that 
Cosmas wrote his work during the first years of Peter’s reign, i.e. 
soon after 927, and thus attempts to overcome the chronological 
difficulty by making Cosmas practically a contemporary of 
John the Exarch. But Blagoev’s arguments are unconvincing, 
and the improbability of his theory is easily pointed out by 
Trifonov. Trifonov is the first to have studied the problem really 
critically; he shows fairly conclusively that Cosmas must have 
written his Sermon after Peter’s death. But he attempts to explain 
away the difficulty connected with John the Exarch by main- 
taining that ‘John the New Presbyter’ is not the celebrated 
collaborator of Symeon, but a certain John the Presbyter who 
lived in Bulgaria at the beginning of the eleventh century, and 
thus concludes that Cosmas wrote his work soon after 1026.5 This 
is undoubtedly the weakest point in Trifonov's thesis and reveals 
his obvious desire to find a substtute for John the Exarch to 
support his own theory. There is no evidence, in particular, that 
this John the Presbyter ever held the position of Exarch. A new 
attempt to overcome the chronological difficulties in Cosmas's 
evidence has been made by A. Vaillant, who offers the following 
solution to the problem of Cosmas's chronology. He accepts as 
true both conclusions suggested by a straightforward reading of 
the Sermon, i.e. that at the time it was composed the Tsar Peter 
was already dead and John the Exarch still alive. Cosmas’s 
allusions to the evil times he takes to be a reference to the misery 
and disorder consequent on the conquest of Bulgaria by the 


1 E. Gelubinsky, KpatTKnit ovepk ucropus npaBoczaBHHX WepHBeH, p. 109; 
M. Genov, Ilpeceurepse Kosma n erogata Decexa nporuBs 60rounicrB0To, 
BAB. (1929), vol. m, p. 70. 

2 A, Gilferding, Ce6panue couuneunit, vol. 1, p. 228; N. Osokin, Actopua 
Ajubéuroitues (Kazan, 1869), p. 141; Rački, op. cit. Rad, vol. vn, p. 108; 
K. Jireček, Geschichte der Bulgaren, pp. 434 5; A. N. Pypin and V. D. Spasovich, 
Meropnua cxaBaHokux muteparyp (2nd ed.), vol. i p. 66; M. S. Drinov, 
Ucropusecku npbriexb Ha ÓOw»urapckaTa mn'»pkBa, p. 50, n 23; M. G. 
Popruzhenko, Cp. Koswm lipecssrepa Congo ma Eperuks (1907), p. xiv; 
J. A. Ilić, Die Bogomilen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, p. 18. 

3 Becegata Ba Ilpeaszrep Kesma nuporus 6oromuaure, G.S.U. (1923), 
vol. XVII. 

^ Becérata ua Hosma Ilpecparepa M uetunarn astop, $.B.A4.N. (1923), 
vol, XXIX. 

5 Ibid. p. 74. See the criticism of Trifonov’s theory in Puech, op. cit. p. 21. 

$ Puech, op. cit. pp. 19-24. 
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Byzantines in 972. Vaillant supposes that John the Exarch, who 
must have been born c. 890, was still alive in 972, and, as an old 
man of more than eighty years of age, was living in retirement in 
some Bulgarian monastery. This quite plausible hypothesis permits 
him to come to the following conclusion: ‘Quand Cosmas écrit, 
la paix n'est pas encore rétablie, mais la ruine de la Bulgarie est 
consommée: son traité a paru aussitôt aprés 972, non pas dans les 
années, mais dans les mois qui ont suivi l'occupation de la Bulgarie 
par les Grecs.’ This solution seems quite acceptable. 


APPENDIX Ii 
THE POP JEREMIAH 


The Bulgarian priest (pop) Jeremiah is frequently asseciated in 
historical sources with the pop Bogomil. He is mentioned for 
the first time in the tenth century by Sisinnius Ii, patriarch 
of Constantinople (995-8), as an author of heretical writings. 
The monk Athanasius of Jerusalem, who lived not later than the 
middle of the thirteenth century, denounced in a letter to a certain 
Pank the ‘lying fables’ of ‘Jeremiah the Presbyter’, particularly 
one concerning the Holy Cross.2 The oldest known version 
of the Slavonic Index of forbidden books, in the so-called 
*Pogodin's Nomocanon’ which dates from the fourteenth century, 
quotes the titles. of several legends and fables whose author- 
ship is attributed to ‘Jeremiah, the Bulgarian pop’. On the 
evidence that Jeremiah held heretical views, that he lived in the 
tenth century (since he is mentioned by Sisinnius), and that 
a seventeenth-century document brands him with the very same 
epithet ‘not beloved of God’ (Bory se mun) which Cosmas 
applied to the pop Bogomil, many scholars have thought that 
Bogomil and Jeremiah. were one and the same person. Šafařík 
suggested that Bogomil received the name Jeremiah when he took 
the monastic vows or when he entered the Church. Rački, on 
the contrary, supposed that the original name of the heresiarch 
was Jeremiah, and that, following the example of the Paulician 
elders who were given to taking other names in their capacity 
of sectarian leaders, he assumed the leadership of the Bul- 
garian sect under the name of Theophilus, of which the 
Slavonic equivalent is Bogomil? That Bogomil and Jeremiah 


1 See V. Jagić, Ucropua cep6cko-xopaarckoit z1uTepavypH, p. 10r. 

2 A wee TO pogemt ecu cuoBo lepewbs npossuTepa, exe w pes 
yecTHSMB...@T HOTO ep HABHIH'b SBAMKELIM, TO GACHA TIKMBBIA emt, ECR. 
See M. Sokolov, Marepwanbl m aauyern mno crapunnueit CJaBRHCkOÜH 
mwrepaType (Moscow, 1888), vol. 1, pp. 108-9; cf. Pypin and Spasovich, 
OD. Cit. p. 67. 

3 See Jagić, op. cit. pp. 102 et see. ; Sokolov, op. cit. pp. 109 et seq.; Pypin 
and Spasovich, op. cit. p. 72; Ivanov, op. cit. p. 53. 

4 Památky hlaholského pisemnictot, p. 1x. According to the rule of the Orthodox 
Church, a change of name is obligatery after the assumption of the cowi. 

5 Op. cit. Rad, vol. vm, p. 94. 
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are identical was considered probable or certain by a number of 
scholars.! 

M. Sokolov was the first to examine the problem by a critical 
analysis of the sources. He convincingly showed that the argu- 
ments adduced in favour of this identification are not only inde- 
cisive, but are proved to be false by reference to the historical 
doeuments.? The index of forbidden books, issued by the Russian 
metropolitan Zosima (1490-4), mentions ‘Jeremiah, son and disciple 
of Bogomil'9 A passage in a seventeenth-century manuscript of 
the Russian Solovki monastery denounces the lies of ‘Jeremiah 
the pop, disciple of Bogomil’.4 Finally, a sixteenth-century index of 
the Moscow Synodal Library states that ‘the authors of heretical 
books in Bulgaria were the fop Jeremiah, the pop Bogomil and 
Sidor the Frank'.5 There can no longer be any doubt that Bogomil 
and Jeremiah were two different persons. 

Was Jeremiah really a Bogomil, as the Russian sources suggest? 
The only information we possess about his views is that supplied 
by the letter of the monk Athanasius and, on the other hand, by 
the group of writings attributed to Jeremiah, particularly The 
Legend of the Cross and Falsehoods about Fever and Other Illnesses. 

Athanasius’s denunciation of the ‘lying fables’ of Jeremiah 
contains no allusions to any Bogomil teaching.$ Falsehoods about 
Fever and Other Illnesses (the story of St Sisinnius and the twelve 
daughters of Herod)’ is a mixture of Christian apocryphal legends 
and pagan magical lore and, likewise, shows nothing specifically 
Bogomil It is in any case ‘doubtful whether Jeremiah was the 
author of this werk.? 


1 V, Jagić, Ucropua cep6cko-xopBaTCcHoH murepatypst, loc. cit. p. 101; 
E. Golubinsky, Kparxudt ouepk Hcropum mnpaBocuaBHHX I[epkBelt, p. 156; 
K. Jireček, Geschichte der Bulgaren, p. 175; ^. N. Pypin and V. D. Spasovich, 
Meropus cuaBAHCKMx xureparyp, vol. t, p. 65; A. N. Veselovsky, Caaranckne 
cxasaunma o Comomone u Hnrespace, p. 173; J. A. Ilić, Die Bogomilen, p. 18; 
and N. P. Kondakov, O wanuxeitcrBe 4 6oryMuax, Seminarium Kondakovianum 
(1927), vol. 1, p. 280. 

? Op. cit. pp. 113-19, 141-2. 

3 Sokolov, ibid. p. 115. Of. A. N. Pepin, Mcropus pyccroii auteparypx, 
vol. t, p. 451, n. 2. The term ‘son’ must be understeod in a spiritual sense. 

4 Sokolov, ibid. p. 116. 

5 Tpopum Guma epeTHYeCKUM’h KHMTaMb Bb OONPApbCKOM 3eMJH ot 
Epembu, ga nome Borymuup s Cunops Ppaanys (ibid.); cf. Ivanov, ep. cit. 
p. 50. 

$ See Sokolov, op. cit. pp. 119-22. 

7 Cf. S. Runciman, The Medieval Manichee, p. 83. 

8 See Pypin and Spasovich, op. cit. vol. 1, pp. 86-8 

? See Runciman, ibid. 
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The Legend of the Cross is a complex compilation of. diverse 
material. It consists of a number of separate episodes, linked 
somewhat loosely by the history of the wood from which the Holy 
Cross was made, from the time of Moses (or, in some cases, from 
the beginning of the world) to the Crucifixion. Some of these 
stories are apocryphal episodes from the life of Jesus, e.g. How 
Christ was made a priest; How Christ ploughed with the plough; How 
Christ called Probus His friend. They occur in all versions of the 
Legend, and are certainly not Bogomil; we even find in them such 
essentially anti-Bogomil traits as the glorification of the Cross 
(which is the main theme of the Legend), a respectful attitude to the 
Old Testament, the veneration of the Blessed Virgin, the recog- 
nition of the sanctity of the priesthood and of images, and even 
an. indirect vindication of manual work and civil obedience+ 
Most of these stories are old Christian apocryphal legends, closely 
related to passages of the Palea,? and form the basis of the south 
Slavonic versions of the Legend. How then are we to explain the 
fact that the Russian Churchmen established a definite connection 
between Jeremiah and Bogomil and the impression which we 
derive from the repeated condemnation of Jeremiah’s ‘fables’ by 
ecclesiastical authorities that they were probably popular among 
the Bulgarian Bogomils? The explanation probably lies in the 
Russian versions of The Legend of the Cross, which are considerably 
less innocuous than the Balkan ones, and which begin the story 
of the Wood of the Cross with the creation of the world. In one 
Russian version we read that the tree, whose wood was later used 
for making the Cress upon which Christ was crucified, was 
planted in Paradise by Satanael, who then existed alone with 
God 3 And another version begins with these typically Bogomil 
words: ‘when God created the world, only He and Satanael were 
in existence'.* 

We do not know how these Bogomil ideas came to figure in the 
Russian version of a work so incompatible with Bogomil teaching 
in other respects, and why, on the other hand, they are absent 


1 See Sokolov, ibid. pp. 123-8. 

2 For the Palea, see infra, pp. 281-2. 

3 The Bulgarian version of The Legend of the Cross was published by V. Jagić, 
‘Opisi i izvodi iz nekoliko juzneslevinskih rukopisa’, Starine, 1873, vol. v, 
PP- 79-95), and the Serbian one by Sokolov (op. cit. pp. 84-107). 

* N. S. Tikhonravov, TlamatuuKu orpeuenuoit pyccxol zwreparyphr (St 
Petersburg, 1863), vel. t, pp. 305-19; I. Porfiriev, Anonpuduyecnue ckasauns 
o nenBosaBeyHHXx Junjax H COÕĞHTHAX, Sbornik otdel. russk. yazyka i slovesnosti 
Imper. Akad. Nauk (1890), vol. Lu, no. 4, pp. 55-61. 

5 M. Gaster, Lectures on Greeko-Slavonic Literature, p. 36. 
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from the south Slavonic versions, where one might have expected 
to find them. Probably those versions of the Legend which have 
come down to us in Russian manuscripts had, before their spread 
to Russia, been amplified by a Bulgarian Bogomil. But it is highly 
doubtful whether the Bogomil elements which they contain are 
due to the pen of Jeremiah. 

There does not seem to be sufficiently strong evidence for 
maintaining that Jeremiah was in any real sense a Bogomil. He 
appears to have been above all a compiler of Christian apocryphal 
legends, and it is doubtful whether even in this field he displayed 
any creative originality. But the compilations associated with his 
name (above all The Legend of the Cross) and which, owing to their 
unauthoritative and apocryphal origin, were prenounced heretical 
by the Church, may have been used by the Bogomils who, as the 
Russian versions ofthe Legend show, were not averse to embroidering 
them with their dualistic cosmology.! 

Apart from the faet that Jeremiah probably lived in the second 
half of the tenth century, nothing is known about his life. It seems 
probable either that he was a contemporary of Cosmas, in which 
case the latter's silence concerning him may be due to the fact 
that Jeremiah's writings were pronounced heretical only later, or 
that he lived at the very end of the tenth century, when Cosmas 
was already dead.? 


1 I cannot, for reasons outlined above, agree with Runciman's view that 
‘Jeremiah was, with Bogomil, co-founder of the Bogomils’ (op. cit. p. gr). 
Surely what little we know of Jeremiah does not warrant this assertion. As 
for the ‘Dragovitsan school’, which, according to Runciman, was founded by 
Jeremiah (ibid.), I have already stated my reasons for believing that it must 
be taken to refer not to the Bogomils, but to the Paulicians of Thrace (see 
supra, pp. 158 62). 

2 See D. Tsukhlev, Ucropua ua Óósarapckara WEpHBa, p. 678. 
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THE DATE OF THE BOGOMIL TRIAL 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


The precise date of the arrest, trial and condemnation of Basil the 
Begomil and of his followers in Constantinople at the beginning 
of the twelfth century cannot be directly obtained from historical 
sources. Anna Comnena, our principal informant on the matter, 
left a blank space for the date in her manuscript of the Alexiad, 
doubtless with the intention of filling it in later ‘after precise 
verification (perà 88 roUra ToU Érous ` * Britrmevovtos Tfj; Baoeias 
aùroŭ) :! such lacunae are not uncommon in the Alexiad.2 However, 
her narrative clearly shows that the measures against the Bogomils 
were taken at the very end of the reign of Alexius Comnenus; 
moreover, she refers to these measures as Uotatov Épyov xoi 
&OAov TOv yokpów ékelvow Tróvcov kai katropĝwuóTov ToU atroKpd- 
topos.2 Some scholars have concluded from this that the event 
occurred in the last year of Alexius's reign, i.e. in 1118.4 

But this view contradicts Anna’s own statement that the trial 
of the Bogomils occurred in the patriarchate of Nicholas III the 
Grammarian, who held office from 1084 to 1111.5 Spinka explains 
away this difficulty by ascribing Anna's reference to Nicholas to 
‘one of her rather frequent slips of memory '.6 

On the other hand, a number of scholars have accepted Anna's 
testimony that Nicholas the Grammarian took part in the prose- 
cution of the Bogomils and consequently place this event in the 
last years of his patriarchate: the year to is suggested by 
K. Paparrhegopoulos and M. 1. Gedeon,® the year 1111 by 
Jiretek,® Rački® and Pogodin.!! 


1 Alexiad, lib. xv, cap. 8, p. 350. 

2 See G. Buckler, Anna Comnena, p. 251. 

3 Alexiad, lib. xv, cap. 10, p. 364. 

^ F. Chalandon, Essai sur le règne d'Alexis Ier Comnéne, p. 319; M. Spinka, 
A History of Christianity in the Balkans, p. 98; I. Klincharov, Nous Borowurs n 
HEPOBOTO Bpeme, p. 74. 

5 See C. D. Cobham, The Patriarchs of Constantinople (Cambridge, 1911), 
P- 94 € Op. cit. p. 98, n. 7. 

7 Joropia tot EAArvikoU Zëvoue (Athens, 1871), vol. rv, p. 546. 

8 Tlatpiapxikoi TIivokes (Constantinople, 1891), pp. 338-47. 

* Op. cit. p. 212. 10 Op. cit. Rad, vol. vit, p. 116. 

" Heropaa Bonrapyu, p. 51. 
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The truth of their opinion and the reliability of Anna’s state- 
ment are borne out by circumstantial historical evidence. It is 
highly improbable that Alexius’s prosecution of the Bogomils took 
place in 1118: the emperor’s last illness, from which he never 
recovered, overcame him in January or February of that year! 
and it is obvious from his daughter’s account that the trial of the 
heretics stretched over a period of at least several months. More- 
over, the period between 1112 and 1118 was almost entirely 
occupied with wars against the Seljuq Turks and the Cumans— 
with the exception of part of 1114, when Alexius busied himself 
with the conversion of the Paulicians of Philippopolis—and during 
his brief stays in Constantinople the emperor was weary and sick? 
and hence not likely to have shown the energy and persistence 
with which his daughter credits him in interrogating and arguing 
with the Bogomils. The most satisfactory period for dating the 
Bogomil trial is between 1109 and rt, Alexius was then in 
Constantinople and actively applying himself to the internal 
affairs of the State.3 

There is thus no reason to doubt Anna's statement that the 
trial of the Bogomils in Byzantium occurred in the patriarchate 
of Nicholas the Grammarian, ie. not later than 1111. Her 
assurance that 'this was the last and crowning act ofthe emperor's 
long labours and successes’ is, no doubt, somewhat incorrect, as 
his conversion ef the Paulicians took place a few years later, in 
1114,* but this inaccuracy is easier to explain than her alleged 
confusion of the two patriarchs, Nicholas the Grammarian and 
John IX (1111-34), both of whom she doubtless knew personally. 


1 See Chalandon, op. cit. p. 275. 
2 Ibid. pp. 265-76. $ Ibid. pp. 254-7. 
4 Cf. supra, pp. 193-5. 
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BOGOMILISM IN RUSSIA, SERBIA, 
BOSNIA AND HUM 


I. RuSsIA 


The question whether Bogomilism ever spread to Russia is very 
insufficiently known, as the extant sources are practically silent 
on this matter. However, a few scattered hints can -be gleaned 
which suggest that individual Bogomils may have proselytized in 
Russia between the eleventh and the fifteenth centuries. 

Nikon’s Chronicle, composed in the sixteenth ‘century; states that 
in 1004 the authorities of the Russian Church arrested a heretic 
by the name of Adrian for reviling ‘the laws of the Church, the 
bishops, the priests and the monks’. In prison Adrian soon 
repented of his errors.! Russian historians, with some plausibility, 
have generally taken him to be a Bogomil from Bulgaria.? ‘There 
is no evidence, however, that he had any appreciable following in 
Russia.? 

The Russian Primary Chronicle in the Laurentian redaction de- 
scribes under the year 1071 the appearance in Beloozero in 
northern Russia of ‘two magicians’ (pa BowrxBa), guilty of the 
murder of a number of women whom they accused of causing 
a famine in the region of Rostov. When brought before the civil 
authorities the magicians made an interesting confession of faith: 
to the question “how was man created?’ they replied: ‘God 
washed Himself in the bath, and after perspiring, dried Himself 
with straw and threw it out of heaven upon the earth. Then Satan 
quarrelled with God over which of them should create man out 
of it. But the Devil made man, and God set a soul in him. As 
a result, whenever man dies, his body goes to the earth and his 

1 [larpgapiriag am HukonoBckas Jletoumch: Tlomaoe co6panue pyc- 
CcKHX JeTonuceit, wan, Apxeorpaduyecnoor Howwuceuem (St Petersburg, 
1862), t. 1x, p. 68. 

2 Metropolitan Makary, licrepua pycckoit iepkBu (2nd ed., St Petersburg, 
1868), vol. 1, pp. 227-8; E. Golubinsky, Mcropna pyockoit teprpn (Moscow, 
1904), vol. 1, pt 2, pp. 791-3. 

3 The brief reference in Nikons Chronicle under the year 1123 to the heretic 
Dmitr (Dimitri), who was imprisoned by the metropolitan of Kiev (ibid. p. 152), 
has also been regarded as an allusion to Bogomilism in Russia (Makary, op. cit. 
vol. ii, pp. 316-7). But the evidence here is really insufficient, as we are told 
nothing further about this heretic. 
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soul to God.’ Asked then ‘in what God do you believe?’, they 
answered: ‘in Antichrist’, who ‘dwells in the abyss'.! The first 
part of the magicians’ confession refers to a popular legend which 
still existed among the Finnish mordva in the nineteenth century.” 
But the contents and terminology of the second part are un- 
mistakably Bogomil. 

The Kiev Paterik, the composition of which was begun in the 
early thirteenth century, contains perhapsa hint that some Orthodox 
circles in Kievan Russia were not entirely impervious to the in- 
fluence of dualism. In the story of the temptation of St Nikita, 
hermit of the Kiev monastery of the Caves and later bishop of 
Novgorod (1096-1108), we are told how Nikita, smitten with pride, 
decided against the advice of his abbot to exchange the community 
life for one of complete seclusion. In his dangerous solitude he was 
ensnared by the Devil, who appeared in the shape of an angel and 
persuaded him to abandon prayer for study and teaching. With 
the aid of the Devil, Nikita gained a reputation for great wisdom, 
owing particularly to his unequalled knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘He knew all the Jewish books well’, but refused to read 
the New Testament. Nikita was eventually saved by the prayers 
and exorcisms of his fellow-monks and, on coming to his senses, 
vigorously disclaimed any knowledge of the Old Testament.’ It is 
possible that we have here an echo of the Bogomil rejection of the 
Old Testament. 

The heresies of the ‘Strigolniki’ and of the ‘Judaizers’ which 
flourished in north-western Russia in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries respeetrvely—have—somretimes been at least indirectly 
related to Bogomilism by historians. The ‘Strigolniki’ appeared in 
Novgorod and Pskov in the last quarter of the fourteenth century. 
The temporary success enjoyed by this sect, of which we know but 
little, is usually explained by the ravages caused in Russia by the 
Black Death, by the penetration of rationalist ideas from western 
Europe and by the protest of the heretics against the laxity of the 


1 JIaspenTbesckas Jleronsuer. Bram. I: Tosecrh Bpemenunx Jier, oan. 
BTopoe (Leningrad, 1926): Iloxmoe coopanume pyccKux meTonucek, Han, 
MWeropuko-Apxeorpadurseckoi Homuccuer, t. r cols. 175-7; Engl. tr. by 
S. H. Cross, ‘The Russian Primary Chronicle’, Harvard Studies and Notes in 
Philology and Literature (Cambridge, Mass. 1930), vel. xit, pp. 248-1. Cf. N. K. 
Chadwick, The Beginnings of Russian History (Cambridge, 1946), pp. 112-13. 

? See Ucropua pyccHol zmmreparypbr, publ. by the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R., t. 1 (ed. by A. S. Orlov and others; Moscow, 1941), p. 84. 

* Hueno-ILeuepcesxuit Ilarepuk (ed. D. Abramovich; Kiev, 1931), pp. 
124-7. 

1 Victopua pyeckoit xirreparyypsr, ibid. p. 65. 
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clergy.1 It is possible, though as yet far from certain, that in their 
rejection of the hierarchy of the Church, which they accused of 
simony, and of the sacraments, and in their emphasis on moral 
rigorism, the *Strigolniki' were influenced by the dualist tradition.? 
But we cannot speak of any direct influence of Balkan Bogomniilism 
on this movement. 

The ‘Judaizers’ are of greater interest. The precise nature of 
this movement is still somewhat mysterious and controversial. 
It was undoubtedly connected with the heresy of the ‘Strigolniki’, 
arose in Novgorod c. 1476, j spread in 1479-80 to Moscow, where it 
gained some popularity in high ecclesiastical and political circles, 
was condemned by a council of the Russian Church in 1490 and was 
finally extinguished by persecution at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The two foremost opponents of the ‘Judaizers’, Gennady, 
archbishop of Novgorod, and St Joseph of Volokolamsk, seem to 
have considered them in the main as adherents of the MORE faith. 


to me dewi thé use of he to revile the monks and he whole 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and to claim the right of free interpretation 
of the “Holy Scripture. Some at least of these doctrines are 
certainly suggestive of Judaism, and as some Jews in Novgorod are 
known to have been active in spreading them, several Russian 
historians regarded the movement asessentially Jewish in character 3 
Others, however, have challenged this view. I. Panov, in his 
searching study of the ‘Judaizers’, considered the movement to 
have been essentially a compromise between a form of Christian 
rationalism and a liberal and philosophical interpretation of 
Judaism, and thought that the Jewish elements were gradually 
relegated to a secondary role. More recently M. N. Speransky 
expressed the opinion that the mainstrings of the ‘Judaizing’ 
movement were the growing influence of western rationalist ideas 
in north-west Russia and the opposition of the clergy and people 

1 For. the ‘Strigolniki’, see Golubinsky, op. cit. vol. 1, pt 1, pp. 396-407; 
M. N. Speransky, Hcropusa gpesneñ pyockoit umteparypsi (3rd ed.; Mescow, 
1921), vol. 1, pp. 51-3. 

2 Speransky, op. cit. p. 52. Cf. A. S. Orlov (JIlpesuns pycckan nureparypa, 
Moscow, Leningrad, 1945, p. 239), who compares the name of ‘Strigolniki’, 
which is derived from a verb meaning ‘to cut’ (cloth), with that of tisserands, 
texeranis, often given to the French Cathars. 

3 Makary, op. cit. vol. vt, pp. 80 et seq.; Golubinsky, op. cit. vol. 1, pt 1, 
pp- 560-607. 

* Epecs »xugosctBywmux, «fh. Ad. NP. (Jan.-March 1877), vols. GLXxxvni-— 
oxo. 
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of Novgorod to the centralizing autocracy of Moscow, which 
culminated in the conquest of Novgorod by Ivan III in 1475 and 
in the final extinction of the proud city's independence in 1480. 
The Novgorod Jews, in his view, tried to turn to their advantage 
the growing rationalism ofthe city, with the result that the teaching 
of the sect became infused with Jewish elements. The heretics 
regarded themselves not as Jews, but as authentic Christians; 
moreover, it is unlikely that a basically Jewish movement would 
have gained much success in Russia at that time.! 

It is probable that the Russian ‘Judaizing’ heresy was not 
simply a revival of Judaism and that its origin and character are 
more complex. Western rationalism, which came to Russia 
through the close connections of Novgorod with northern and 
western Europe, and the separatist tendencies of the anti-Moscow 
party in the city undoubtedly played some part in the movement. 
But we may go further and ask whether any other influences were 
exerted on the Novgorod heretics at the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

Both Gennady and St Joseph drop some significant hints. In 
a letter to Ioasaf, archbishop of Rostov and Yaroslavl, written on 
25 February 1489, Gennady states that the doctrines of the 
Novgorod sect are ‘Judaism, mixed with the Massalian heresy’? 
The ‘Judaizers” are identified with or related to the Massalians 
five times in the same letter. Unfortunately Gennady does not 
give his reasons for relating the two sects to each other, beyond 
stating that the followers of each forswear themselves fearlessly 
and ‘celebrate the Divine Liturgy unworthily'. St Joseph like- 
wise says that the Novgorod heretics ‘hold secretly to the Massalian 
heresy’? If these references to the ancient sect are not simply 
heresiological clichés,* the * Massalian’ doctrines ascribed to the 
Russiàn ‘Judaizers’ may well be elements of Bogomilism; >in the 
Balkans Bogomilism and Massalianism were considered to be 


1 Speransky, op. cit. vol. u, pp. 53-9. Golubinsky attempted to answer 
this last argument by supposing that the Jews attracted the Russians by their 
clever proselytism and by exploiting the popular interest in astrology (loc. cit. 
pp. 595-6), but this does not seem very convincing. 

2 In Chteniya v imperat. obshch. istorii i drevnostey rossiyskikh pri Moskov. Universit. 
(Moscow, 1847), vol. virt. 

3 IIpocsbrutenb, mun woOnMYeHie epecu mupoBCTByIOMAXE (3rd ed: 
Kazan, 1896), p. 44. 

4 St Joseph, at least, seems well acquainted with the doctrine of Massalianisra 
(cf. ibid. p. 456) and is hence not likely to have used the term in a loose 
sense, 

5 This is Panov’s opinion (loc. cit, vol. exc, pp. 12-13). 
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identical after the thirteenth century.! We cannot, however, be 
certain whether the ‘Massalian’ features of the Russian heresy 
included more than a rejection of the material objects of the 
Christian cult and of the hierarchy of the Church; and several 
doctrines attributed to the Novgorod heretics (especially the 
preference for the Old Testament) are scarcely compatible with 
the tenets of Bogomilism. Yet the suspicion that the Russian 
‘Judaizers’ were not impervious to the influence of the Balkan 
sect is confirmed by Gennady's statement that the Novgorod 
heretics made use of Cosmas's treatise against the Bulgarian 
Bogomils.? 

In the absence of further documentary evidence, we can only 
surmise that the indirect references to Bogomilism which we find 
in contemporary works concerning the heresy of the Russian 
‘Judaizers’ may be due to a spread of Bogomil doctrines to Russia, 
presumably in the fourteenth century, when Russian culture once 
more became subject to a strong influence of the Balkan Slavonic 
countries. Ít is perhaps significant that the connection.which might 
be traced between Judaism and Bogomilism in Novgorod in the late 
fifteenth century existed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
in Bulgaria? 

Some influence of Bogomilism is noticeable in the large apo-. 
_¢ryphal literature which circulated widely in Russia during the 
Middle Ages. Most of these works were Byzantine in origin and 
were brought to Russia in Bulgarian translations; in some of them 
the dualistic bent of a Bogomil intermediate is clearly discernible, 
and the very term ‘Bulgarian fables’ by which they were known 
in Russia is suggestive of their Balkan provenance. 

The. Palea, the famous and partly apocryphal Old Testament 
Bible which enjoyed great popularity in medieval Russia, shows 
evidence of having been remodelled on its way from Byzantium 
by the Bulgarian Bogomils. Ín its account of the creation and fall 
of the angels, the chief of the rebellious heavenly host is given the 
name of Satanael* The defeat of Satanael is attributed to the 
Archangel Michael, who inherits the divine particle el, while his 
opponent, deprived of his divinity, becomes the Devil.5 The same 

1 See supra, pp. 222, 254, 260. 

? Chteniya, loc. cit. p. 5. Cf. Popruzhenko, Kosma [[pecsurep, Sofia, 1936 
(B'eurapeku Crapuun), vol. xm pp. xxvii-xlii. 

3 See supra, pp. 241, 263-4. 

* See M. Gaster, Lectures on Greeko-Slavonic Literature, pp. 153-65; S. Runciman, 
The Medieval Manichee, p. 85. 

5 f. Porfiriev, Anoxpudmueckue CKa8aHMH O BeTXOSABeTHHX JIMHAX H 
Cofurugz, Sbornik otdel. russk. yazyka i slovesnosti Imper. Akad. Nauk (1877), 
voi. xvir, no. 1, p. 86. 
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teaching is ascribed to the Byzantine Bogomils by Euthymius 
ds pe 1 

A prominent part in Russian apocryphal literature is played 
by the Legend of the Cross, attributed to.the heretical Bulgarian 
pop Jeremiah, and probably popular among the Bogomils.2 In 
orc Russian version it is stated that the tree which was later used 
for making the Cross was planted in Paradise by Satanael, who 
then existed alone with God.? Another version of the Legend begins 
with these words, which are obviously Bogemil: ‘when God 
created the world, only He and Satanael were in existence.’ 

Passages showing a remarkable similarity to parts of the Bogomil 
Secret Book are to be found in the Slavonic versien of the apocryphal 
Apocalypse of St John® and in a Russian medieval manuscript in ` 
the library ofthe Solovki monastery.? 

The legend of The Sea of Tiberias, which is regarded as Bogomil 
in origin, must Have been popular i in medieval Russia, fer it has 
come down to us in several Russian manuscripts. It describes the 
collaboration of God and Satanael in the creation of the earth.’ 

The apócryplial Gospel of Thomas (known in its Slavonic versions 
as The Childhood of jesus), The Vision of Isaiah, The Book of Enoch, 
which were adapted and used by the Bulgarian Bogomils, were 
already known in Russia in the Kiev period.® 

Finally, unmistakable traces of Bogomil doctrines, myths and 
terminology (mixed with Christian apocryphal stories) can be 
found in later south Russian folk-lore, particularly in a number of 
Ukrainian cosmogonical legends, which describe the dual rule of 
God and the Devil (sometimes called Satanael) over the universe, 
their collaboration in the creation of man and their rivalry in the 
present world.® 


3 See supra, p. 210. ? Cf. supra, pp. 271-4. 

3 N. S. Tikhonravov, IlaMsTHMKM OrpeueuHol pyceroit :uTepaTypH, 
vol. 1, pp. 305-13; I. Porfiriev, Anokpuduueckue chasaHMA 0 HOBOSaBeTHHIX 
Ja H COÕHTHAX, Sbornik (1890), vol. Lu, no. 4, pp. 55-61. 

* Gaster, op. cit. p. 36. 

5 V. Jagić, ‘Opisi i izvodi iz nekoliko juznoslovinskih rukopisa’, Starine 
(1873), vol. v, p. 77. 

$ I, Porfinev, Ánokpuduueckue ckaaauHua o nerxosasneTHHX INNAX, loc. 
cit, p. 86. 

* I. Ivanov, Borouzxckm kHuru, pp. 287-311; Wcropua pyccKol Autre: 
paryps, vol. 1, p. 84. 

8 See Ivanov, op. cit. pp. 227-48; Ucropuz pycckoit auteparypH, ibid. 
p. 85; Speransky, op. cit. vol. 1, pp. 264-6. Cf. supra, p. 154, n. 2. 

? See the study of some of these Ukrainian legends by K. Radchenko, Dou 
no 6oromnubersy, Izvestiya otdel. russk. yazyka i slovesnosti Imperat. Akad. Nauk 
(St Petersburg, 1910), vol. xv, pt 4, pp. 73—131. 
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There is an apparent contradiction between the complete 
absence of any adiréct arid explicit references to native Bogomilism 
in Rüssian $oürces and the comparative abundance of Bogomil 
elements in Ru$sian apocryphal literature, There would seem 
to be two reasons for this. It is probable that Bogomilism, as 
a sectarian movement, never struck deep roots in medieval Russia, 
and that its success there was limited to the sporadic and inter- 
mittent proselytism of individuals who were either Russian heretics 
or, perhaps, missionaries from Bulgaria. Moreover, the cosmo- 
gonical legends and apocryphal Old and New Testament stories 
which contain Bogomil elements probably captured the fancy of 
the medieval Russian mostly for their narrative interest and 
literary merit, and their dualist background either passed largely 
unnoticed, or was not consciously associated with any formaily 
heretical set of doctrines.! 


2. SERBIA 
The geographical position of medieval Serbia was favourable to 


bourng Macedonia. The range of the Shar Planina, the sole 
barrier between Serbia and Macedonia, could be traversed with- 
out difficulty at its two extremities: to the north-east, immediately 
north of Skoplje, the valley of the southern Morava connected 
Macedonia with Niš and the Danube;? moreover, the valley of 
the Sitnica led past Kosovo Polje to Raška and the valley of the 
Ibar. On the other hand, at the western extremity of the Shar 
Planina, the road was open from Macedonia up the valley of the 
Black Drina to Dioclea and Zeta. Hence it is not surprising to 
find evidence of connections between Serbia and Macedonia 
already in the second half of the tenth centüry, at the time of 
the great development of Bogomilism in the latter country. In 


1 See Golubinsky, op. cit. vol. 1, pt 2, p. 794; Speransky, op. cit. vol. 1, 
pp. 262-3. 

2 This was the medieval trade-route linking Thessalonica with Belgrade. 
The town of Raš, the centre of the Serbian medieval kingdom of Raška, lay 
along this route and was also connected with Sardica (Sofia) by an ancient 
road passing through Ni&. See K. Jirecek, ‘Die Handelsstrassen und Berg- 
werke ven Serbien und Bosnien während des Mittelalters, Abh. bóhm. Ges. Wiss. 
(Prague, 1879), vi. Folge, 10. Bd, p. 32. 

3 See Jirecek, ibid. pp. 62-8. 

4 Examples of these connections are Samuel’s invasion of Dioclea in 998 
and his relations with Vladimir, prince of Dioclea. See V. N. Zlatarski, 
Mcropun, vol. 1 pt 2, pp. 706-13; K. Jireček, Geschichte der Serben, vol. 1, pp. 
205-6. 
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the eleventh and twelfth centuries the link between Macedonia 
and Serbia was strengthened through the influence of the arch- 
bishopric of Ochrida.? 

The penetration of Bogomilism from Macedonia into Serbia 
was undoubtedly facilitated by these natural waterways. The 
Bogomils are first heard of in Serbia in the reign of Stephen 
Nemanja, Grand Župan of Raška (1168-96). His Life, written 
by his son, Stephen the First-Crowned, tells us that on becoming 
aware of the prevalence of the heretics in his realm, Nemanja 
summoned a general assembly of the land (sabor), which inflicted 
cut Out, his followers were Phe executed or banished, their 
property confiscated and their heretical books burnt.? 

Nemanja’s measures appear to have been most successful: for 
150 years we hear no more of the Bogomils in Serbia. The main 
credit for this must be given to his younger son Rastko, who 
became the first archbishop and great organizer of the auto- 
cephalous Church of Serbia, and is known in history under the 
name of St Sava. By. firmly establishing the Serbian Church on. 
truly popular and national foundations St Sava dealt thé gréatest 
possible. blow ‘to. Bogomilism, by. depriving the heretics of one of 
their most potent, weapons of proselytism, namely the reaction 
against an excessive Byzantine influence in Church and” State. 
The medieval Church of Bulgaria was never able to achieve this, 
for, owing to historical, geographical and political reasons, 
Bulgaria, unlike Serbia, was incapable of resisting the stream 
of Byzantinism. It was undoubtedly largely due to St Sava's 
great apostolic work that, while Bogomilism flourished for four 
centuries in Bulgaria, its influence in Serbia was arrested at the 
end of the twelfth century. Bogomilism is mentioned for the last 
time in Serbia in the famous code of laws of the Tsar Stephen 
Du8an, promulgated in 1349-54. The Zakonik imposes fines, 
flogging, branding or exile, according to the social status or the 


1 See Jireček, op. cit. pp. 219-22. 

2 Zivot Sv. Symeona od Krále Stépdna: P. J. Šafařík, Památky Dfeuntho Pisemnictot 
Fiheslovaniv, pp. 6 et seq. H. W. V. Temperley, describing Nemanja’s persecu- 
tion of the Bogomils, suggests that their doctrines ‘have been greatly mis- 
represented by Orthodox opponents. Its main principle [i.e. that of Bogomilism] 
does not appear to have been the dualism or equality of good and evil, as is 
often asserted.’ (History of Serbia, London, 1917, p. 43.) But apart from the 
fact that the terms ‘dualism’ and ‘equality of good and evil’ are by no means 
synonymous (which can be seen in the so-called ‘mitigated dualism’ of the 
Bogomils), Prof. Temperley’s statement flatly contradicts the evidence of all 
Bulgarian and Byzantine sources on the Bogomils, as well as that of the written 
monuments of the Bogomils themselves. The fact that the Bogomil doctrine 
was dualistic is to-day established beyond any doubt. 
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obstinacy of the offenders, on the followers of the ‘Babun 
faith’ 1 

3. Bosnia AND Hum 
The problem of the penetration of Bogomilism into Bosnia and 
Hum (present-day Herzegovina) is a vast and complex one and 
cannot be even briefly outlined here. In no other country did 
the heresy (known in Bosnia as the Patarene faith) have such 
widespread repercussions on the internal and external history of 
the people. The notable differences in doctrine between the. 
Bogomils and thé Bosnian Patarenes make it impossible t to treat 
the latter simply às part of the ‘Bogomil question’. The most 
comprehénsive study of the history of the Patarene sect in Bosnia 
and Hum is Ratki’s ‘ Bogomilii Patereni’ (Rad, vol. vu, pp. 126-79; 
vol. vni, pp. 121—75). The general histories of V. Klaié (Geschichte 
Bosniens von den dliesien Zeiten bis zum Verfalle des Königreiches, 
Leipzig, 1885) and of Spinka (A History of Christianity in the Balkans, 
pp. 157- 83) reiterate in the main the results of Racki's investiga- 
tions. The principal sources used by Ratki are: (1) Monumenta 
Serbica spectantia historiam Serbiae, Bosnae, Ragusii, ed. F. Miklosich, 
Vienna, 1858. (2) 'The State Documents of the Republic of 
Dubrovnik’, ed. M. Pu&ié (Coen Cptocun, Belgrade, 1858). 
(3) The MSS. of the Vatican archives published by A. Theiner 
(Vetera monumenta historica Hungariam sacram illustrantià, 1859—60, 
and Vetera monumenta Slavorum meridionalium, 1863). Racki's work 
on Patarenism in Bosnia is still unsurpassed, theugh some of his 
opinions need revision in the light of more recent historical 
research, in particular that of Ć. Truhelka (‘Testamenat gosta 
Radina’, Glasnik Zemaljskog Muzeja u Bosni i Hercegovini; Sarajevo, 
July- September, 1911, pp. 355-75). 

A brief history of the Bosnian Patarenes is given by Runciman 
(The Medieval Manichee, pp. 100-15), who, however, scarcely 
mentions their doctrines. 

Incomplete studies of the problem can also be found in the 
works of Petranović (IIpexsa BocaHpcka u kpsorasuu), J. Asbóth 
(An Official Tour through Bosnia and Herzegovina, London, 1890), D 
Prohaska (Das kroatisch-serbische Schrifttum in Bosnien und der Herze- 
gowina, Zagreb, 1911, pp. 18-55), P. Rovinsky (Marepmaz qua 
ucropuu 6oryww3oB B cep6cuux semuax, Z.A NP vol. COXX, 
March, 1882, pp. 32-51). 

A survey of, thestudies devoted to the Bosnian Patarene movement 
can be found in the article of J. Šidak, ‘Problem ‘‘bosanske crkve” 
u našoj historiografiji od Petranovića do Glušca (Prilog rješenju 
t.zv. bogumilskog pitanja)’, Rad (1937), vol. ccLix, pp. 37-182. 

1 Zakonik Stefana Dušana, cara Srpskog (ed. S. Novaković; Belgrade, 1898), 
Pp. 14, 67 (articles nos. ro, 85). 
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BOGOMILS, CATHARS AND PATARENES 


The problem of the influence of Bogomilism. on the development 
‘of dualistic heresy, in western. Europe still awaits a definitive 
study. Westerti medievalists for the most part have not investi- 
gated the Slavonic Bogomil sources, while Slavonic historians 
have generally taken the filiation of the Cathars and Patarenes 
from the Bogomils for granted but have not attempted a detailed 
study of Western dualism from the point of view of its connection 
with Bogomilism.! 

A full examination of this question does not fall within the scope 
of the present work, but the following notes indicate the position 
reached by | modern scholarship on the subject and posit certain 
aspects of the problem for future research. 

The first modern scholar to have examined the links between 
Eastern and Western dualism in some detail was Schmidt, He 
acknowledged the strong influence exerted by the Bogomils on the 
Cathars, but denied: that the latter derived their. teaching . from . 
the former, His main arguments are as follows: (1) The view that 
the Bogomils and the Cathars are linked by their common Gnostic 
inheritance is refuted by the fact that the doctrines of the Cathars 
reveal no great influence of Gnosticism. (2) .Catharism, at least 
in the twelfth and thirtéenth centuries, was a unified and 
harmonious system; whereas ‘s’il y, a une doctrine incomplète,- 
c'est bier plutôt celle des Bogomiles'. (3) Traces. atharism 
can be found in France already at the end of the h. century, 
while, in Schmidt’s opinion, Bogomilism only appeared in the 
second half of the eleventh century. (4) He regards Catharism 
and Bogomilism as parallel branches of a ‘dualisme cathare 
primitif?'.? But these arguments of Schmidt, which have not 
so far been refuted, are not conclusive and are based on 
erroneous notions of Bogomilism. „As we have seen, there 
is ne evidence of an. direct connection. between Gnosticism and 
Bogomilism; Bogomilism, after its penetration into Byzantium at 
the end of the eleventh century, was very far from being ‘une 
doctrine incompléte'; moreover, it arose in Bulgaria a century 


1 A good summary of the available evidence will be found in S. Runciman, 
The Medieval Manichee, especially pp. 163—70. 
2 Histoire et doctrine de la secte des Cathares ou Albigeois, vol. n, pp. 263-6. 
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earlier than Schmidt imagined; finally, the existence of a ‘dualisme 
cathare primitif’ can be substantiated by no reliable evidence. 

On the other hand, eminent Slavists like Rački and Ivanov 
regard the Patarenes and the Cathars as offshoots of the. Bulgarian i 
Bogemils. An interesting attempt to disprove their view was 
madé by the Russian scholar E. Anichkov.! In his opinion 
Catharism developed not as the result of the penetration of 
Slavonic Bogomilism into Italy and France, but from the remnants 
of ancient Manichaean traditions, preserved for many centuries 
in western Europe. 

Such is the position of the problem to-day. The view commonly 
held by Slavonic scholars that the development of dualism in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries throughout all southern Europe, 
from the Black Sea to the Atlantic, was simply due to a gradual 
spread of Bogomilism from Bulgaria to Serbia, Bosnia, northern 
Italy and southern France, is over-simplified and should be re- 
considered after a careful study of the origins ef Catharism. It is 
significant in this respect that positive evidence of the influence 
exerted by Bogomilism on the Patarenes and the Cathars only 
exists from the second half of the twelfth century, when dualism 
was already widespread in western Europe. 

The principal arguments adduced in support of the theory that 
Bogomilism exerted a direct influence on the development of 
Catharism can be summarized as follows: 


I. INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


(1) A name frequently given to Catharism by its Catholic 
opponents in France in the thirteenth century was Bulgarorum 
haeresis; the Cathars themselves were often called Bulgari, Bolgari, 
Bogri, Bugres? It is a well-known fact that the French word 
‘bougre’, which since then has been synonymous with ‘sodomite’ 
and was originally applied .by the Catholics to the Cathars, is 
derived from ‘Bulgarus’.? 

(2) The name ‘Cathars’ (kaðapoi) is of Greek origin. 

(3) From the eleventh century place-names and family names in 
northern Italy, such as Bulgaro, Bulgari, Bulgarello, Bulgarini 
indicate that relations existed from early times between Italy and 
Bulgaria.4 


1 ‘Les survivances manichéennes en pays Slaves et en Occident’, R.E.S. 
(1928), vol. vm, pp. 203-25. 

? See Schmidt, op. cit. vol. n,.p. 282. 

3 See Ivanov, op. cit. p. 41, n. 1. 

* See Schmidt, ibid. p. 286; Rački, op. cit. Rad, vol. vn, p. 106. 
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(4) Certain Cathars, condemned to the stake in 1146 in Cologne, 
admitted: ‘hanc haeresim usque ad haec tempora occultatam 
fuisse a temporibus martyrum et permansisse in Graecia et quibusdam 
altis terris’. These ‘other lands’ may refer te Bulgaria. 

(5) The version of the New Testament used by the French 
Cathars and the Italian Patarenes was not the Vulgate but 
another translation from the Greek. Schmidt suggests that this 
was a translation into Latin of the Slavonic version of St Cyril 
and St Methodius? 

(6) The ritual of the Cathars, connected with initiatory prayer- 
meetings, was undoubtedly influenced by that of the Bogomils.? 

(7) Finally, a number of doctrines held by the Cathars are to 
be found in Bogomilism: the Docetic Christology, the opposition 
to the instituted Church, the repudiation of marriage, the emphasis 
on asceticism, the exclusive preference for the Lord's Prayer, and, 
above all, the belief that the Devil was the son of God, and also 
the unjust steward and the lord of this world.* 


Ii. HISTORICAL CONNECTIONS BETWEEN THE BOGOMILS 
AND THE WESTERN DUALISTS 


Evidence of Latin sources of the twelfth century suggests that at 
that time the dualists of western Europe regarded the Balkans as 
the fount of their teaching. 

It has been shown that the ‘Ecclesia Bulgariae? and the 
‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’, situated respectively in Macedonia and in 
Thrace, were considered by the Cathars as the origin of all the 
dualistic communities in Italy and France.5 Towards the middle 
of the twelfth century Marcus, the leader of the Italian Patarenes, 
belonged to the ‘Ecclesia Bulgariae’. 5 In 1167 Nicetas, the chief 
of the heretics of Constantinople, journeyed to Lombardy with the 
aim of converting Marcus to the 'absolute dualism' professed by 
the ‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae'. He was successful in his task." In the 
same year Nicetas travelled from Lombardy to France, where he 
presided over the council ofthe Cathars at Saint-Félix de Caraman. 
Largely owing to his personal authority Nicetas succeeded in im- 
posing the doctrines of the ‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’ on the French 
and Italian dualists. So great were Nicetas's prestige and reputa- 
tion that his Catholic opponents, in the face of this union of all 


1 See Schmidt, op. cit. vol. 1, p. 2, n. 1; Rački, op. cit. Rad, vol. vn, p. 92. 
2 Op. cit. vol. n, p. 274. 

3 See Ivanov, op. cit. pp. 113 et seq.; Runciman, op. cit. pp. 163-6. 

? See Puech, op. cit. pp. 340-1. 

5 Cf. supra, pp. 157 et seq. $ Schmidt, op. cit. vol. 1, p. 61. 
? Schmidt, ibid. pp. 58-9, 61; Rački, ibid. pp. 121-2. 
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dualistic heretics from the Bosporus to the Pyrenees, ascribed to 
him the title of ‘Pope of the heretics’.t However, his triumph was 
short-lived. Soon after the council of 1167, a certain Petracus 
arrived in Lombardy des parties d’outremer and by discrediting 
Nicetas secured the adherence of a large number of Patarenes to 
the ‘Ecclesia Bulgariae’.? It is generally thought that Petracus 
came from Bulgaria and that he was a Bogomil.? 

In the second half of the twelfth century the Bogomil ‘dyed’ 
Nazarius brought to the Italian Patarenes the Bogomil Liber Sancti 
Johannis. In the middle of the thirteenth century Reinerius 
Sacchoni stated that the origin of the Cathar heresy was in the 
Balkans.5 

Finally, the close connection between the Cathar heresy and the 
cloth industry in western Europe is partly due to the fact that 
many Cathar missionaries were cloth merchants who, together 
with the woven fabrics of Byzantium, brought the dualist doctrines 
to southern France.§ 

The author of a recent study of the Cathar doctrines, while 
admitting their close resemblance to the teachings of Mani, speaks 
of a ‘hiatus historique’ between the two.’ It can no longer be 
doubted that Bogomilism, at least in several respects, is this 
‘missing link’, 


t See M. Bouquet, Recueil des historiens der Gaules, vol. xiv, pp. 448-9; this 
title has been proved to be fictitious (cf. supra, p. 246). 

2 See N. Vignier, Recueil de l'histoire de l’ Église, p. 268. 

$ Schmidt, ibid. p. 61; Raéki, ibid. p. 122. 

4 Cf. supra, pp. 226-8, 242. 5 Cf. supra, pp. 157 et seq. 

$ See Runciman, op. cit. p. 169. 

? A. Dondaine, Un traité néo-manichéen du .XIII* siècle: Le ‘Liber de Duobus 
Principibus’, suivi d'un fragment de rituel Cathare, Rome, 1939, pp. 52-7. 
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Cain, son of Adam, 208, 240 
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woman, 32, 43, 54, 57, 114 n. 
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255 n., 256-8, 261 n. 
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Cappadocia, 17, 19, 32, 50-1, 81, 221-2, 
240 

Carbeas, Paulician, 29 

Cathars, Albigenses, vii, 9, 121 n., 134 n., 
156 7, 162, 183 n., 215-16, 233 n., 
234, 242-6, 279 n., 286-9 
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94, 147, 150, 184 n. 

Chaldaean teaching, 187 n. 

Chalybes, land of the, 146 
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68 n. 

Chersonese, thc (in Thrace), 184 n. 

Childhood of jesus, see Gospel of St Thomas 

China, Chinese, 7, 16 

Choreutes, see Massalians 

Christ, see Jesus Christ 
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Church, Bulgarian (Orthodox), 30, 71-9, 
83-97, 103 n., 104 n., 109-10, 125, 
132, 136, 138, 139 n., 141-2, 148-9, 
151-2, 169-70, 234-50, 252, 257-64, 
284 
Church, Byzantine (Orthodox), vii, 28, 
40, 62, 64-5, 72-3; 76-9, 82, 84, 
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233 n., 243 4, 250, 265-6, 287-8; see 
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Church, Russian (Orthodox), 86, 272-4, 
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attitude of Bogomils to, 122, 130, 142, 
181, 202, 214, 239 
attitude of Bulgarian Jews to, 263 
attitude of Constantine Chrysomalus 
to, 220 
attitude of Russian ‘Judaizers’ to, 
279 
attitude of Thonraki to, 53 
Cibossa, 33 4, 36, 70 n. 
Cibyrrhaeots, Theme of, 177 
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Cimbalongus, pass (in Bulgaria), 152 n. 
Cinamon, Greek slave, 65 n. 
Civil disobedience, 137-8, 140-1, 220, 
248 
Clement, St, disciple of St Methodius, 
88-94, 110, 154 6 
Clement ef Sosandra, heretic, 220-2 
Cologne, 288 
Colonea (in Armenia Minor), 33-6, 70 n. 
Colonia (Staria) (in Macedonia), 70 n. 
' Colossae', Paulician Church of, 36-7 
* Comitopuli?, 148, 152 
Comnena, see Anna 
Confession of sins, 133, 135, 220 
Conrad of Marburg, Papal inquisitor in 
Germany, 246 
Consolamentum, 216 
Constans IT, Emperor, 32 
Constantine the Great, Emperor, 194 
Constantine IV, Pogonatus, Emperor, 28, 
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Constantine V, Copronymus, Emperor, 
60-2, 64n., 80, 94, 131 n., 146, 


176 n., 214 n. 

Constantine IX, Monomachus, Emperor, 
174 

Constantine, Bishop, Bulgarian writer, 
89 n. 

Constantine, St, see Cyril, St 

Constantine  Chrysomalus, Byzantine 


heretic, 137 n., 219-20 

Constantine (‘Silvanus’) of Mananali, 
Paulician, 32-5, 43, 45, 48, 114 n. 

Constantinople (Byzantium), 8, 28, 30, 
35, 40; 52, 61-2, 64, 67, 69 n., 70, 
72, 73n., 82, 89, 90-2, 102 n., 153, 
156, 158, 162, 166, 173-4, 176, 183, 
184 n., 190-1, 195, 197 ef seg., 214 n., 
217, 219-22, 225-6, 231, 243-6, 250, 
253, 255-7, 259, 267, 271, 275-6, 
288-9 

Constantinople, Councils of, see Councils 

Contemplation, 44, 50, 95, 144, 253-4, 256 

Conybeare, F. C., 30n., 36n., 41n. 
530+, 55 

Corinth, 36 

‘Corinth’, Paulician Church of, 36 

Cosmas II, Atticus, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 221-2 

Cosmas, Bulgarian priest, 99 n., 104 8, 
130, I17 45, 153 n., 154 n., 156, 178, 
179n., 180, 182, r85, 199, 202, 
206 n., 212, 218-20, 227 n., 237-9, 
241, 248-9, 268 70, 274, 281 

Council of Ephesus (Third Oecumenical 
Council, 431), 51 

Council of Gangra (e. 330), 22-3 

Council of Trnove (1211), 235-7, 240, 
247-8, 250, 258, 261 n., 264 

Councils of Constantinople (869-70), 
65 n., 77; (879), 158 n. 

Councils of Nicaea (First Oecumenical 
Council, 325), 115-16; (Seventh 
Oecumenical Council, 787), 249 n. 

Croatia, Croatian, 164, 246 

Cross (the): 

attitude of Bogomils to, 122, 130, 135; 
142, 150—1, 179, 181, 211, 214, 221, 
239, 262, 282 

attitude of Jeremiah to, 271—4 

attitude of Paulicians to, 40, 224 n. 

attitude of Thonraki to, 53 

See also Legend of the Cross 

Crusades, Crusaders, vii, 9, 158, 163 n., 
164 n., 197, 231-3, 250 
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Culeon, Paulician, 190 n., 194-5 

Cumans (Polovtsi), 172, 189-90, 192-3, 
197, 231, 250, 276 

Cusinus, Paulician, 194 5 

Cynochorion (in the Pontus), 36 

Cyril, St (Constantine), Apostle of the 
Slavs, 79 n., 89-90; 93 n., 288 

Cyril Bosota, Bogomil, 260-2 

Cyrillic alphabet, 9o 

Cyzicüs (in' Asia Minor), 26 n. 


Dalmatia, Dalmatian, 159 n., 245-6 

Danube, river, 61, 63, 90 n., 189, 192-3, 
231, 203 

Dawkins, Prof. R. M., 35 n. 

Debar (in Macedonia), 167 

Debritsa and Velitsa, bishopric of, 88 n., 
156 

Demetrius Chomatianus, archbishop of 
Ochrida, 165 n., 166 n. 

Demiurge, the, 4: 5, 19, 209, 213 

Demonology, demons, 49-50, 66, 129 n., 
130, 145, 186—7, 202, 213-14, 221, 
240, 252, 254, 262; see also Devil 

Denkart (‘Acts of the Zoroastrian Reli- 
gion "A 13-14 

Develtus (in Thrace), 82 

Devil, the (Satan), 53, 64n., 68n., 95, 
118 n., 122-31, 135, 138, 142, 145, 
162, 180, 186, 207-8, 209 n., 220, 
227-8, 239-40, 277-8, 281-2, 288; 
see also Demonology, Satanael 

Devol (in Macedonia), 88 

Diblatius, Bogomil, 199 

Dioclea, 93, 149 n., 150 n., 283 

Diocletian, Roman Emperor, 60 

Dmitr, Russian heretic, 277 n. 

Dobromir, Paulician, 190 

Dobry, Bogomil, 145, 240 

Docetism, 6 n., 25 n., 38, 46, 56, 113, 126, 
139 n., 210-11, 224 n., 238, 242-3, 
288 

Dorylaeum (in Asia Minor), 175 n. 

Dragovichi, Dregovichi, 158-60, 165 n., 
166 n. 

Dragovitsa, river, 158 

‘Dragovitsan Church’, see 
Dugunthiae* 

Dregovichi, see Dragovichi 

Dristra, archbishop of, 84 n. 

Dualism, dualists, vii, 3-6, 8-14, 16-21, 
23-7, 38, 40-1, 44, 46-8, 51-3, 56, 
58, 68, 69 n., 78 n., 95, 105, 113-15, 
122—5, 127-9, 134 n., 139 40, 141 n., 


* Ecclesia 
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143-6, 154, 155n., 156, 161-2, 
179 n., 180, 184, 192, 193 n., 202, 
207, 208 n., 209 A., 211, 214, 224 Nn., 
227-8, 234, 245-6, 248, 254, 261, 
262n., 267, 274, 279, 281, 283, 
284 n., 286-7, 288-9 

Dugunthia, Dugrutia, Drogometia, see 
‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae’ 

Duks, Bulgarian monk, writer, 89n., 
96 n. 

Dušan, Stephen, see Stephen Dušan 

Dyrrhachium (Durazzo), 153 


Eastern Orthodox Church, see Church 
(Bulgarian, Byzantine, Russian, Ser- 
bian) 

‘Ecclesia Bulgariae’, 
288-9 

‘Ecclesia Dugunthiae', 157 63, 166 n., 
245, 274 n., 288 

Ecclesia Latinorum de Constantinopoli’, 
157-8 

‘Ecclesia Melenguiae’, 156—7, 245 

‘Ecclesia Philadelphiae in Romania’, 
157-60 

‘Ecclesiae Sclavoniae’, 158 

Ecloga, code of Leo IIl and Constan- 
tine V, 73 

Edessa, 16 n., 17, 50 

Egypt, 7 9, 17, 24, 26 n. 

Elijah, Prophet, 228 

Elucidarium, 154 n., 186 n., 209 n. 

Encratites, Encratism, 19-22, 51 

England, English, 190 n., 233 n. 

Enoch, 228 

Enoch, Book of, 154n., 186 n., 228n., 
282 

Enravotas, Bulgarian prince, 65 n. 

Enthusiasts, see Massalians 

Epaphroditus, companion of St Paul, 
36 n. 

Ephesus, 29 

Ephesus, Council of, see Council 

‘Ephesus’, Paulician Church of, 36 

Ephraim, St, of Edessa, 16 n., 17 

Epirus, 63 

Ermenrich, bishop of Passau, 76 

Eschatology: 

Bogomil, 181-2, 215, 228, 229 n., 241 

Manichaean, 5 

Zoroastrian, 11-12, 14-15 

See also Last Judgement, Resurrection 
of the body 

Esoteric teaching, 33, 44, 215 n. 


157-62, 242-5, 
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Eucharist: 
attitude of Bogomils to, 130-1, 179, 
181, 203, 214, 239, 262 
attitude of Marcionites to, 47 
attitude of Massalians to, 49 
attitude of Paulicians to, 40, 113 
recognized by The Key of Truth, 53 
See also Liturgy 
Euchitae, see Massalians 
Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicus, 26 n. 
Euphrates, river, 32, 36, 55 
Eustathius of Sebaste, 22-4 
Eustratius, metropolitan of Nicaea, 194 
Euthymius, Patriarch of Trnovo, 164, 
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Euthymius of Acmonia, monk of Peri- 
bleptos, 119, 174-83, 188, 196, 


208 n., 222, 228 n., 241 

Euthymius Zigabenus, see Zigabenus 

Eve, 208, 227-8, 239-40; see also Story of 
Adam and Eve 

Eznik of Kolb, Armenian bishop, 15 n., 
17, 46 n. 


Feudalism, 97-101, 138, 172 

Finns, Finnish, 278 

Flavian, Patriarch of Antioch, 50, 94, 
203 n., 236 n. 

Folklore, vii, 66 n., 155, 267, 282 

Formosus, bishop of Porto, later Popc, 76 

France, French, vii, 8-9, 134n., 162, 
163 n., 183 n., 216, 233 n., 234, 242, 
286-9 

Frankish Empire, Franks, 7e-1, 79n., 
231, 233, 272 

Frederick I, Barbarossa, Western Em- 
peror, 232 

Frec will, 3 4, 12 

French, see France 


Gabars, 14 n. 

Gabriel-Radomir, Tsar of Bulgaria, 146 n. 
Gangra, Council of, see Council 
Garianus, priest, accused of Bogomilism, 


258-9 

Gaul, 8 

Gegnesius (‘Timothy’), Paulician, 36, 
40-1, 114 X. 


Genesis, Book of, 179 n., 208-9, 227 

Gennadius Scholarius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 166 

Gennady, archbishop 
279-81 

George, St, of Iberia, (ren, 


of Novgorod, 
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George Monachus, Byzantine chronicler, 
31, 42 

Germanicea, 6t 

Germanos II, Patriarch at Nicaea, 222 n., 
241 

Germany, Germans, vii, 70, 76-7. 88, 
92 n., 99 n., 163 n., 232, 246 

Gibbon on the Bogomils, vii viii 

Glycas, Michacl, Byzantine chronicler, 
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Gnostics, Gnosticism, vii, 3-4, r1-12, 
13n., 15-16, 18-21, 52, 1939n., 
209 n., 286 


Gerdoserba (in Asia Minor), 175 n. 

Goritsa (in Thessaly), 163 n. 

Gospel of St Thomas, 154 n., 282 

Greece, 63 et passim 

Grégoire, Prof. H., on the Paulicians, 
30-1, 36, 41 n., 43 n. 

Gregoras, Nicephorus, Byzantine his- 
torian and theologian, 253-6 

Gregory IX, Pope, 250 

Gregory, Bulgarian monk, writer, 89 n. 

Gregory, St, of Sinai, 253-4, 257 

Gregory of Narck, Armenian theologian, 
5i 

Gregory Pacurianus, see Pacurianus 

Gregory Palamas, St, see Palamas 


Hadrian II, Pope, 77 n. 

Haemus, passes of the, 147 

Harmenopulus, Constantine, Byzantine 
writer, 206 n. 

Harnack, À., 21, 45, 47 

Hebrew language, 91 

Hellespont, 184 n. 

Helmold of Lübeck, chronicler, 68, 69 n. 

Heracleia (in Thrace), metropolitan of, 
258 

Heraclius, Emperor, 60, 65 

Herod, King of Judaea, 216-17 

Herzegovina, see Hum 

Hesychasm, hesychasts, 252-9, 263 

Hilarion, St, bishop of Moglena, 164, 
223-6, 229, 238 n. 

Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, 74 

Historia Manichaeorum, see Peter of Sicily 

Hum (Herzegovina), 229, 285 

Hungary, 246, 250; see also Magyars 

Huns, 63 


Ibar, river, 283 
Iconoclasm, Iconoclasts, 28, 41 n., 102 n, 
131 n., 140, 166, 214 n., 249 n. 
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Icons, images: 
attitude of Bogomils to, 130-1, 142, 
181, 214, 221; 239, 262-3 
attitude of Bulgarian Jews to, 263 
attitude of Jeremiah to, 273 
attitude of Massalians to, 255 n. 
attitude of Paulicians to, 41 
attitude of Russian ‘Judaizers’ to, 279 
attitude of Thonraki to, 53 
Ignatius, St, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
73 D+, 77 
Illyricum, 76 
Images, see Icons 
Incarnation, doctrine of the, 2-3, 26, 38, 
44, 46, 56, 113, 140, 211, 215; see 
also Docetism, Jesus Christ 
India, 16 
Innocent III, Pope, 231, 233 n., 234 
Ioasaf, archbishop of Rostov and Yaro- 
slavl, 280 
Tran, Iranian, see Persia 
Irene of Thessalonica, Bogomil nun, 255 
Isaac II, Angelus, Emperor, 231 n. 
Isaac Comnenus, the Sebastocrator, 203 
Isaiah, Prophet, 208, 210; see also Vision 
of Isaiah 
Isauria, 160 n. 
Isidore, bishop of Seville, 92 n. 
Islam, see Moslems 
Italus, John, 2e2 n. 
Italy, Italians, vii; 8, 134 n., 154 n., 162, 
163 n., 216, 242, 287-9 
Ivan III, Grand Prince of Moscow, 280 


Jacobites, Syrian Monophysites, 61, 189 
Janina, 163 n. 
Jeremiah, pop, Bulgarian heretic, 163 n., 
271-4, 282 
Jerusalem, 103 n., 107, 176, 214 n. 
Jesus Christ: 
Bogomil conception of, 122-3, 126, 


130, 134-5, 138, 139n., 2077., 
210-13, 215-17, 227-8, 238, 242, 
288 


Gnostic conception of, 139 n. 

Jeremiah's conception of, 273 

Manichaean conception of, 6, 25 

Marcionite conception of, 139 n. 

Paul of Samosata's conception of, 56 

Paulician conception of, 38, 40, 56, 
113 

Russian ‘Judaizers’’ conception of, 
279 

See also Docetism, Incarnation 
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Jews, Jewish, 41, 47, 83, 90n., 130, 
186 n., 209, 221, 241, 259, 262-4, 
278-80 ; see also Judaism, ' Judaizers? 

John I, Tzimisces, Emperor, 146, 148, 
151, 172, 188, 268 


John II, Comnenus, Emperor, 219, 
249 n. 

John Alexander, Tsar of Bulgaria, 252, 
257-8, 262-3 

John Asen II, Tsar of Bulgaria, 234, 250, 
252 

John, dion of Otzun, Catholices of 
Armenia, 5I 


John, Bulgarian priest, 269 

John, Bulgarian prince, 107, 109 

John IX, Patriarch of Constantinople, 276 

John, St, the Baptist, 67, 129, 215, 218, 
228, 239, 247 

John, St, the Evangelist, 227, 242 n. 

John, son of Callinice, Manichacan, 32, 
43» 54) 57, 114 n. 

John Chrysostom, St, 17, 57, 81 n. 

John Damascene, St, 51 

John of Rila, St, 103 

John the Exarch, Bulgarian writer, 89 n., 
95, 96 n, 110 n., 118 n., 122, 185, 
268-70 

Jobn-Vladimir of Dioclea, St, see Vladimir, 
St, Prince of Dioclea 

John-Vladislav, Tsar of Bulgaria, 149 n., 
150 n. 

Joseph, archbishop of Bulgaria, 87 n. 

Joseph (‘Epaphroditus’), Paulician, 36, 
1I4n. 

Joseph, St, abbot of Volokolamsk, 279-80 

Judaea, 8, 176 n. 

Judaism, 2,.13, 44n., 56, 208 n., 241, 
262 4, 278-81; see also Jews 

‘Judaizers’, Russian sect of, 278-81 

Justinian II, Emperor, 27-8, 34-5, 176 n. 

Justus, Paulician, 35 


Kaloyan, Tsar of Bulgaria, 231-4, 25e 

Kardam, Khan of Bulgaria, 61 

Kastoria (in Macedonia), 70 n., 163 n., 
164 n., 191 

Rey of Truth, The, 41 n., 53 

Khazars, 83 n., 84n. 

Khilandar, monastery of, 249n. 

Khorasan, 193 n. 

Khrabr, Bulgarian monk, writer, 89n., 
92 

Kiev, 277 n., 278, 282 

Kiev monastery of the Caves, 278 
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Kiev (Kievo-Pechersky) Paterik, 278 

Kiliphar (near Trnovo), 257 

Killing, Bogomil attitude to, 182, 190, 
218 

Kishevo (in Macedonia), 165 n., 167 

Kormisosh, Khan of Bulgaria, 63 

Kosara (Theodora ?), Bulgarian prin- 
cess, I49 n., 150 n. 

Kosovo Polje, 283 

Kotugeri (in Macedonia), 166 

Krum, Khan ef Buigaria, 61, 64, 67, 71, 
82, 128 n. 

Kudugeri, heretics, 166-7, 267 

Kustendil (in Macedonia), 166 

Kutugertsi (in Macedonia), 166 


Laodicea (in Phrygia), 36 
‘Laodicea’, Paulician Church of, 36 
Larissa (in Thessaly), 150 
Last Judgement, 26, 181; see also Escha- 
tology 
Latifundia, 97-8, 171 
Latin Empire of Constantinople, 158, 
160, 232, 250 
Lazarus, Bogomil, 260-2 
Lazarus, opponent of Theophylact of 
Ochrida, 196 n. 
Lecapenus, see Romanus I, Emperor 
Lecus, Paulician, 189-90, 192 
Legend of the Cross, 271 4, 282 
Leo III, the Isaurian, Emperor, 40 
Leo IV, the Khazar, Emperor, 61, 146 
Leo, ‘the Montanist’, 39 
Leo Stypes, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
219 
Leontius of Balbissa, heretic, 220-2 
Liber Sancti Johannis (Liber Secretus, Secret 
Book), 154 n., 180 n., 208-9, 213 n., 
226-8, 242—5, 282, 289 
Liturgy: 
attitude of Bogomils to the, 130, 134, 
142, 239 
Eustathius of Sebaste and thc, 22 
Russian ‘Judaizers’ and the, 280 
See also Eucharist 
Lombardy, 157, 226, 243, 288-9 
Louis I, the Pious, Emperor of the West, 
70 n. 
Louis II, the German, King of Germany, 
79, 74-6 
Luke, Bulgarian heretic, 240 
Lycaonia, 19, 28, 50-1 
Lycia, 19, 50 
Lydia, 19, 160 n. 
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Macarius the Egyptian, St, 48 n. 
Macedonia, 33, 62—3, 65, 70 n., 82, 83 n., 
84n., 85, 88, 102-3, 109, rro n., 
118 n., 147-8, 150-70, 173, 176-7, 
178n., 189, 193, 196-7, 200n., 
222—6, 229, 234, 241, 255, 259, 263, 
265 n., 283 4, 288 
‘Macedonia’, Paulician Church of, 34, 
36, 70 n. 
Magnauria, scheol of the, in Constanti- 
nople, 89 
Magyars, 104, 106, 268; see also Hungary 
Malamir, Khan of Bulgaria, 65 n. 
Maliunaie, Armenian and Syrian heretics, 
27 
Mananali (in Armenia), 32, 36 
Mandeley of Radobol, Bulgarian heretic, 
240 
Mani, Manichaeism, Manichaeans, vii. 
5-27, 31-3, 37; 49, 42-8, 5071, 53, 
57-8, 69 n., 78n., 80-1, 95, 112, 
114-15, Lig, 125, 129, I34 n., 136 n., 
178 n., 184-5, 189, 193 n., 198, 200- 
201, 215, 223 4, 238, 246 n., 287, 
289 
Manichaean writings, 17-18, 25-6, 32, 
43. 44 n. 
Manual labour: 
attitude of Bogomils to, 136-7, 143, 
254, 262 
attitude of Jeremiah to, 273 
attitude of Massalians to, 50, 254 
Manuel I, Comnenus, Emperor, 220, 223, 
225, 229 
Manuel, archbishop of Adrianople, 65 
Marcion, Marcionism, Marcionites, 16, 
19, 39 n, 45-8, 50, 53, 58, 139 n., 
209 11., 259 
Marcus, Italian Patarenc, 288 
Maria (Irene) Lecapena, Tsaritsa of 
Bulgaria, 97, 111-12 
Marriage, sexual intercourse, 4, 6 n., 13, 
19-20, 22, 26, 44, 47, 78n., 105, 
114, I26 n., 127-9, 138 n., 139 n., 
140, I41n., I44, 214, 218, 221, 
228, 248, 260, 288 
Martyrs, 23 n., 134, 214 n. 
Mary, Virgin, Mother of God: 
attitude of Bulgarian Jews to, 269 
Bogomil view of, 126-7, 131 n., 140, 
210—11, 215, 228, 238, 242 
Jeremiah's view of, 273 
Paulician view of, 38, 40, 53, 119, 126, 
224 n. 
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Massalians ` (Choreutes, Enthusiasts, 
Euchitae, Messalians), Massalianism, 
ix, 17, 19, 21, 48—52, 58, 93-5, 102, 
105-6, 110-11, 114-18, 120 n., 125, 
128 -9, 137-8, 139 n., 143 -5, 149 D., 
150 n., 164, 178, 182-8, 198, 201 n., 
202, 209 n., 206, 213, 218-22, 238, 
240-1, 242 n., 251—7, 259-50, 262, 
264-5, 280-1 

Matter, doctrine of, 3-6, 20-1, 40-1, 
46 n., 114-15, 127, 129, 134 n., 140, 
182, 211, 214, 239, 241, 248 

Meat, eating of, 6 n., 19-20, 22, 26, 44, 
47; 127-8, 129 N., 144, 214, 218, 221, 
248 

Melitene, 29, 36-7, 50, 60, 94 

Melnik (in Macedonia), 156-7; see also 
‘Ecclesia Meleuguiae' 

Mesembria, 190, 257 

Mesopotamia, vii, 9, 17, 27, 32, 5e 

Messalians, see Massalians 

Methodius, St, archbishop of Pannonia, 
Apostle of the Slavs, 79 n., 88-91, 93, 
288 

Methuselah, 228 n. 

Michael I, Rhangabe, Emperor, 28, 37 

Michael III, the Drunkard, Emperor, 
29 n., 71 

Michael IV, the Paphlagonian, Emperor, 
171 

Michael VII, Ducas, Emperor, 170 n. 

Michael, Archangel, 210, 281 

Michael, Bogomil, 145-6, 240 

Michael, Bulgarian prince, 107, 109 

Michael II, Kurkuas, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 220 

Millet, G., on the Bogomils, 138 

Miracles, Bogomil view of, 131, 221 

Miroslava, Bulgarian princess, 150 n. 

Modalist Monarchianism, see Sabellius 

Moesia, 63, 65, 160-1 

Moglena, 164, 193, 223-6 

Mehammed II, Ottoman Sultan, 267 

Mojmir, Prince of Moravia, 70 

Monasteries, monasticism, monks, 13, 
22-5, 42; 44, 50 1, 95, 101-8, 115, 
128-9, 132, 137, 148, 156, 174-5, 
182, 183 n., 199, 221, 252-6, 258, 
263, 279 

Mouophysites, 60, 61 n., 80, 82-3, 189 n., 
223, 225; see also Jacobites 

Montanus, Montanism, Montanists, 20- 
21, 39, 50-1 

Mepsuestia (in Cilicia), 36 
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Morava, bishopric of, 84 n. 

Morava, river, 63, 283 

Moravia, Moravians, 70-1, 79n., 82, 
88—9, 90 n., 92 n. 

Mosaic Law, 26, 47, 113, 127, 179 n., 209, 
212, 218, 224 n., 239; see also Moses 

Moscow, 272, 279-80 

Moses, Bogomil, 240 

Moses, Prophet, 53, 209, 228, 273; see 
also Mosaic Law 

Moslems, Islam, 83, 84 n., 167, 193 n., 
265-7 

Mysticism, 49, 202, 215, 220, 252 4; see 
also Hesychasm, Massalians 


Nadim (An-), Arab writer, 7 n., 17 

Naum, St, disciple of St Methodius, 88- 
90, 93, 110 n., 156 n. 

Nazarius, Bogomil, 226, 242-5, 289 

Nemanja, see Stephen Nemanja 

Neocaesarea, 56, 80 

Neocastrum (Alexiopolis), 195, 232 

Neo-Manichaeism, 8-10, 15-16, 18n., 
25-7, 44 n., 48 et passim 

Neoplatouists, Neoplatonic, 26, 187 n. 

Nestorjans, 18 n. 

New Testament, see Testaments 

Nicaea, 29, 175 n., 194, 222 n., 250 

Nicaea, Councils of, see Councils 

Nicephorus I, Emperor, 28 

Nicephorus IJ, Phocas, Emperor, 106 n. 

Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinopie, 
60 

Nicephorus Bryennius, husband of Anna 
Comnena, 194, 196 n. 

Nicetas Choniates, Byzantine historian, 
206 n., 232 

Nicetas of Constantinople, heretical 
‘bishop’, 156, 158, 159 n., 162, 243, 
245-6, 288-9 

Nicholas, father of the ‘Comitopuli’, 


148 
Nicholas, St, monastery of, in Constan- 
tinople, 219 


Nicholas Mysticus, Patriarch of Con- 
stautinople, 97 n. 

Nicholas IIT, the Grammarian, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, 204, 275-6 

Nicholas I, Pope, 75-7, 78 n., 79 n., 8o, 
83, 85 

Nicomedia, 29 

Nikita, St, bishop of Novgorod, 278 

Nikon’s Chronicle, 277 

Nile, river, 24 
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Nilus, monk, 202 n. 

Niphon, Bogomil, 221-2 

Niphon Scorpio, accused of Bogomilism, 
256 

Niš (Nish), 153, 189-90, 283 

Noah, 209 

Normans, 170, 190-1, 197 

Novatians, Novatianism, 21, 51, 150 n. 

Novgorod, 278-81 


Oaths, see Swearing 

Ochrida (Obrid), 73n., 78n., 84n., 
88-90, 102, 148, 153, 156, 163 n., 
165n., 167, 169-71, 172n., 192, 
196 n., 197, 200 n., 284 

Old Testament, see Testaments 

Omortag, Khan of Bulgaria, 61, 64-5, 
70 n., 87 n. 

Opsikion, Theme of, 174-7 

Ormazd, 11-12, 14-15 

Orthodox Church, see Church (Bulgarian, 
Byzantine, Russian, Serbian) 

Osrhoene, 50 

Our Lady, see Mary, Virgin 


Pachomius, St, 103 n. 

Pacific Ocean, 5 

Pacurianus, Gregory, founder of Bachkovo 
monastery, 103 n. 

Paganism, pagans, 44n., 65-72, 74-5; 
79 n., 83, 85-8, 95, 110, 144, 186, 
247, 259-60, 264, 272 

Palamas, Gregory, St, archbishop of 
Thessalonica, 253-4, 257, 259 

Pulea, 273, 281-2 

Pamphylia, 19, 50, 94 

Pank, correspondent of Athanasius of 
Jerusalem, 271 

Pannonia, 88-9 

Panoplia Dogmatica, see Zigabenus 

Panteleimon, St, monastery of, 88 9, 
102 n. 

Papacy, the, 74 7, 233 n., 234-5, 250; 
see also Church, Roman 

Paphiagonia, 17, 22 

Papikion, Mount, munastery of, 259 

Paraclete, the, 20, 25, 37, 44, 53 

Paradise, 128-9, 180, 227, 273, 282 

Paraoria (near Adrianople), 257 

Paristrium, Theme of, 160 

Parsis, 14 n. 

Passau, 76 

Patarenes, vii, 134 n., 154 n., 157, 162, 
226, 243-6, 265, 205-9 
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Patrocinium (prostasia), 98, 100-1 

Patzinaks, see Pechenegs 

Paul, bishop of Populonia, Papallegate, 76 

Paul, St, the Apostle, 19, 33-6, 37 n., 
39; 41; 45-7, 49, 53-5, 57 n., 70 D., 
131, 182, 183 n., 209 n., 266 n. 

Paul, son of Callinice, Manichaean, 32, 
43» 54» 57, 114 n. 

Paul of Samosata, heretical bishop of 
Antioch, 55-7, 115-16 

Paul the Armenian, Paulician, 114 n. 

Paulicians, Paulicianism, ix, 17-18, 20 n., 
22, 25-7, Chapter n passim, 59-62, 
65-6, 68-70, 74, 78-83, 91, 93 5, 
102, 105, I09-IQ, 124 5, 129-30, 
131 Nn., 132 3, 135 n., 136 n., 138-9, 
143 4, 146-7, 149 n., 152-3, 158-9, 
163 n., 161-2, 164n., 167, 169, 172, 
178, 179 n., 181 n., 182-4, 188-96, 
198, 201 n., 202, 206—7, 209 n., 211 n., 
218, 223-5, 231-3, 236, 338, 251, 
262 n., 266, 271, 274 n., 276 

Pechenegs (Patzinaks), 104, 106, 170, 
172, 189 90, 192-3, 197, 268 

Pelagonia (in Macedonia), 163 n., 164 n., 
196 n. 

Peloponnesus, 63 

Tipi «ríoscs kóopgou vol vónua oüpáviov él 

Tfis yis, 186 n., 216 n. 


Peribleptos, monastery in Constanti- 
nople, 174 
Persecution: 


of Bogomih, 116, 141-3, 153, 196, 
203-5, 219, 225, 236-7, 241, 244, 
251, 264, 275-6, 284 

of Borburites, 52 

of Bulgarian Jews, 241, 263 

of Massalians, 50 

of Paulicians, 28-9, 42, 191, 194-5 

of Russian ‘Judaizers’, 279 

Persia, Persians (Iran, Iranians), 3 n., 5, 
7, 9-10, 13 n., 15-16, 27, 95n. 

Peter the Abbot, writer, 31 

Peter, St, the Apostle, 42, 53, 266 n. 

Peter, Bogomil, 145, 240 

Peter of Cappadocia, Bugomil ‘Dyed’ of 
Sredets, 240, 242-5 

Peter of Sicily, Byzantine ambassador, 
29-33, 35. 37-45, 47-8, 54, 57, 
59, 70 n., 81, 113-15, 123, 125-6, 
181 n. 

Peter, Tsar of Bulgaria, 91, 96 113, 116- 
20, 125, 136, 138 n., 143; 148, 151-3, 
161, 169, 238, 268-9 
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Petracus, Bogomil, 289 

*Philippi', Paulician Church of, 36 

Philippians, 36 n. 

Philippopolis, 62, 84n., 144n., 146, 
149 n., 158-61, 188-95, 232-3, 266, 
276 

Philotheus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 


259 
Pholus, Paulician, 194-5 
Photin, Bulgarian heretic, 240 
Photius, St, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
25-6, 31, 36 n., 44 n., 51, 72-3, 77, 
78 n., 80-1, 102 n. 
Phrygia, 19-21, 28, 36, 174, 183 n. 
Phundagiagitae (Phundaitae), heretics, 
167, 177-83 
Plato, 3 
Pliska, 76, 85, 87-8, 98 n., 99 n. 
Pogodin’s Nomocanon, 271 
Polabian Slavs, 68 n., 69 n. 
Polog, region of (in Macedonia), 165 n., 
166 n. 
Polovtsi, see Cumans 
Pomaks (Moslem Bulgarians), 
265 n.; see also Torbeshi 
Pontus, 33, 36 
Porphyry, 187 n. 
Poverty: 
Bogomil view of, 136-8, 177-8, 190, 
262 
Manichaean view of, 13 
Massalian view of, 50, 255, 262 
Zoroastrian view of, 13 
Prayer, prayers: 
attitude of Bogomils to, 120 n., 134-5, 
138, 145, 179, 182-3, 215-17, 239- 
42, 254, 262, 288 
attitude of Massalians to, 49, 240, 254 
Preslav, 85, 87, 89, 97, 102 n., 152 
Prespa, 150 
Priesthood, priests: 
attitude of Bogomils to, 132-3, 140, 
143, 179, 214, 239 
attitude of Bulgarian Jews to, 263 
attitude of Jeremiah to, 273 
attitude of Paulicians to, 41, 53 
attitude of Russian ' Judaizers’ to, 279, 
281 
Prilep, 163 n., 165 
Proclus, 187 n. 
Procopius, Byzantine historian, 66, 69 n. 
Propontis, the,.38 
Prostasia, see Patrocinium 
Provadia, bishopric of, 84 n. 


166-7, 
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Psellus, Michael, Byzantine philosopher 
and historian, 94, 123 n., 183-8, 
196, 211, 242 n. 

Pskov, 278 

Pyrenees, 234, 289 


Raš (Rash), 283 n. 
Raška (Rashka), Rascia, 283-4 
Rastislav, Prince of Moravia, 70, 79 n. 
Rastko, see Sava 
Relics: 
attitude of Bogomils to, 130-1, 150-1, 
214. 
attitude of Bulgarian Jews to, 263 n. 
attitude of Russian “Judaizers’ to, 279 
Rendina, gulf of, 163 n. 
Renier of Trit, Duke of Philippopolis, 
232-3 
Renjdane, Slavonic tribe, 163 n. 
Resurrection of the body, 12, 26, 134 n., 
181-2, 228, 241, 263n.; see also 
Eschatology 
Rhine, river, 8 
Rhodope Mountains, 152, 157, 167 
Rila Monastery, 103 n. 
Rila Mountains, 103 
Ritual of the Bogomils, 135, 182-3, 
215-17, 219-20, 238-9, 241-2, 244, 
288 
Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, 190 
Roman Catholic Church, see Church, 
Roman 
Roman Empire, ancient, 6, 8, 16-17, 
18 n. 
‘Romania’, 159-60 
Romanus Í, Lecapenus, Emperor, 97, 
III 
Romanus III, Argyrus, Emperor, 174 
Rome, 8, 107, 153, 234, 266 n. 
Rome, Church of, see Church, Roman 
Rostov, 277, 280 
Russia, Russians, 63, 67, 83 n., 86, go, 
104, 106, 118, 146, 148, 155 n., 234, 
260, 272-4, 277-83 
Russian Church, see Church, Russian 
Russian Primary Chronicle, 2777-8 


Sabbas, St, monastery of, 103 n. 

Sabellius, Sabellianism (Modalist Mon- 
archianism), 212 

Sabin, Khan of Bulgaria, 64 n. 

Sacchoni, Reinerius, italian Patarene, 
tater Dominican, 157-63, 242-5, 
289 
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Sacraments, 24, 40, 44, 47, 51, 53, 1295 
134, 140, 142, 145, 181, 214, 239, 
254, 279; see also Baptisra, Eucharist, 
Marriage 

Sahak, Catholicos of Armenia, 52 

Saint-Félix de Caraman, dualist Council 
of, 156, 245-6, 288 

St Sophia, church of, at Constantinople, 
214n. 

Saints: 

attitude of Bogomils to, 131, 179, 214 
attitude of Bulgarian Jews to, 263 n. 
attitude of Russian ‘Judaizers’ to, 279 

Samosata, 32, 54, 57; see also Paul of 
Samosata 

Samuel, Tsar of Bulgaria, 147 n., 148-51, 
153; 160, 168-9, I71n. 233, 269, 
283 n. 

Samuel of Ani, Armenian historian, 17—18 

Santabarenus, Theodore, archbishop of 
Euchaita, 80-1 

Santabarenus, father of Theodore Santa- 
barenus, accused of Manichaeism, 

, 8023 

Sar Planina, see Shar Planina 

Sardica (Sofia, Sredets), 62, 84n., 164, 
189-90, 240, 242-5, 283 n. 

Sassanians (Sassanids), 15, 27 

Satan, see Devil 

Satanael, 129, 162, 185-7, 199, 201 n., 
203, 207-10, 213, 240, 273, 281-2; 
see also Devil 

Sava, St (Rastko), archbishop of Serbia, 
284 

Scylitzes, Joannes, Byzantine chronicler, 
190 

Scythianus, heretic, 114 n. 

Sea of Tiberias, The, 128 n., 154 n., 186 n., 
209 n., 210 n., 213 D., 282 

Secret Book, see Liber Sancti Johannis 

Sembat, Thonraki, 52 

Serbia, Serbian, 8, go, 162n., 165n., 
175 n., 229, 249 n., 252, 283-5, 287 

Serbian Church, see Church, Serbian 

Sergius (‘Tychicus’), Paulician, 20 n., 
29; 35-7; 39, 53, 114n. 

Sermon against the Heretics, see Cosmas, 
Bulgarian priest 

Sexual immorality, 50, 52, 95, 186-7, 199, 
201, 242 n., 251-2, 258, 260, 262, 
264 

Sexual intercourse, see Marriage 

Shahapivan, Synod of, 51 

Shamanism, 67 
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Shar Planina, mountain range in Mace- 
donia, 165 n., 167, 283 

Shutil, Paulician missionary, 81 

Sidor the Frank, Bulgarian heretic, 272 

Silvanus (Silas), companion of St Paul, 
33 4 

Sinai, 166, 209, 253-4 

Sisinnius H, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
271 

Sitnica, river, 283 

Sivas, 29 

Skoplje, 102, 160, 167, 283 

Slav, Slavonic, Slavs, 59, 63-72, 77 n., 
79n., 88, 95, 110n., 160, 175-6, 
249-50, 265 et passim 

Slavonic liturgy, 88, 91-2 

Smyrna, 175, 177 

Sofia, see Sardica 

Solovki, monastery of, 272, 282 

Sosandra, 220, 221 n. 

Spain, 8 

Sredets, see Sardica 

Staria, see Colonia 

Stephen, Bogomil, 145, 240 

Stephen, priest, Bogomil, 260-2 

Stephen Dugan (Dushan), Tsar of Serbia, 
252, 284-5 

Stephen Nemanja (St Symeon), Grand 
Zupan of Serbia, 236, 237 n., 284 

Stephen the First-Crowned, King of 
Serbia, 237 n., 284 

Stephen V, Pope, 80 

Stoop, E. de, 22, 26 

Story of Adam and Ere, 154 n. 

*Strigolniki', Russian heretics, 278-9 

Struma, river, 157 

Studion, monastery of, Studite Rule, 
103 n. 

Stylianus, bishop of Neocaesarea, 80-1 

Subotin, Paulician missionary, 81 

Sunday fast, 22, 134 

Sursubul, George, Regent of Bulgaria, 
108 

Svantovit, pagan god of the Slavs, 69 n. 

Svyatoslav, Grand Prince of Kiev, 268 

Swearing (oaths), Bogomil attitude to, 
218 

Symeon, archbishop of Thessalonica, 
166, 267 

Symeon, Patriarch of Trnovo, 261 n. 

Symeon (‘Titus’), Paulician, 34-6, 114 n. 

Symeon, Tsar of Bulgaria, 87-93, 95-7, 
99-100, 102 n., 104, 106-9, 149 n., 
151, 161, 250, 268-9 
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Synodicon for the Sunday of Orthodoxy, 249 

Synodicon of the Tsar Boril, 118-19, 126, 
137 n., 145, 146 n., 164, 200, 206 n., 
228 n., 235-49, 261 

Syria, Syrians, 7-8, 16 n., 17, 27, 32, 50, 
60-2, 80, 94, 120n., 139 n., 146, 
203 n. 


Tatars, 252 

Telcrig, Khan of Bulgaria, 63 

Telets, Khan of Buigaria, 61, 63 

Tephrice, 29-31, 38, 81 

Terebinthus, heretic, 114 n. 

Tervel, Khan of Bulgaria, 63, 71 

Testaments, New Testament, 16, 32, 39, 
44, 47, 49, 58, 68, 127, 13@-1, 139- 
41, 155, 182, 206n., 209n., 212, 
2i14n., 215-18, 220, 278-9, 283, 
288; Old Testament, 16, 26, 39, 44, 
47, 127, 139 D., 155, 179 n., 209-16, 
212, 214 n., 218, 224n., 228, 230, 
273, 278-9, 281, 283 

Tetovo (in Macedonia), 165 n. 

Theodora, Bulgarian princess, see Kosara 

Theodora, Empress, wife of Theophilus, 
28, 37 

Theodore, Bogomil, 145, 240 

Theodore, Patriarch of Antioch, 147 

Theodore Balsamon, see Balsamon 

Theodore bar Khonai, Syrian writer, 
7n. 

Theodore Santabarenus, see Santabarenus 

Theodore the Armenian, Paulician, 114 n. 

Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, 46 n. 

Theodoret, Bulgarian heretic, 259-60 

Theodosiopolis (Erzerum), 60 

Theodosius II, Emperor, 52 

Theodosius, Bulgarian heretic, 259-60 

Theodosius, Patriarch of Trnovo, 257, 
261 n. 

Theodosius, St, of Trnovo, 255-65 

Theophanes, Byzantine historian, 60, 80 

Theophilus, Emperor, 28, 84 n. 

Theophylact, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 111-18, 119 n., 122-3, 125-6, 
136, 143, 146, 198, 206, 238 

Theophylact of Euboea, archbishop of 
Ochrida, 73 n., 78 n., 170-1, 172 N., 
196 n., 197, 200 n. 

Gxottókoi, 215-17, 229 n. 

Thessalonica, 82, 83 n., 102, 153, 158, 
163 n., 166, 241, 255-7, 263, 267, 
283 n. 

Thessaly, 163 n. 
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Thomas, rebel against Michael IT, 69 n. 

Thomas, St, Gospel of, see Gospel of St 
Thomas 

Thonraki, Armenian heretics, 52-3 

Thrace, 59-63, 69n., 79-80, 82, 94, 
IlOn. ISI D. 145-7, 152-3, 158- 
61, 162 n., 167, 169, 172, 175-7, 184, 
187-9, 190 n., 192-3, 196, 231-3, 
242 n., 258-9, 274 n., 288 

'Thracesian Theme, 175 

‘Three languages heresy’, 91-2 

Tiberias, The Sea of, see Sea of Tiberias, The 

Ticha, river, 89 

Timok, river, 63 

Timothy, St, disciple ef St Paul, 19 n., 
36 n. 

Titus, St, disciple of St Paul, 34 

Torbeshi, 166-7, 178 n., 265 n.; see also 
Pomaks 

Toulouse, 156, 245 

Tragurium, Trau, see Trogir 

Traulus, Paulician, 191-2 

Treskavats, monastery of, 165 n. 

Trinity, the, 26, 49, 150-1, 182, 211-12, 
215, 242, 279 

Trnovo, 161, 164, 223, 230, 233n., 
235-6, 237 n., 240, 247-8, 250, 257- 
60, 261 n., 264-5 

Trnovo, Council of, see Council 

Trogir (Tragurium, Trau), 159 n. 

Turfan discoveries, 7, 10 

Turkestan, 7, 16, 193 n. 

Turks, Turkish, 63, 84 n., 144 n., 170-1, 
189, 193 n., 252, 258, 265-7, 276 

Tyana, 220 

Tychicus, St, disciple of St Paul, 35, 39 n. 

Tzurillas, John, Bogomil, 174-83 


Unjust Steward, parable of the, 123 4, 
207, 227, 236, 288 
Urania, Manichaean woman, 26 n. 


Valentinus, Gnostic, 32-3 

Van, Lake (in Armenia), 52 

Vardar, river, 84 n., 153, 164-5, 193, 255 

‘Vardar Turks’, 84 n. 

Veles, 165 

Venice, 9o n. 

Versinicia, Dt 

Via Egnatia, 153 

Villehardouin, Geoffroy de, the historian, 
232-3 

Virgin Mary, the, see Mary, Virgin 

Vision of Isaiah, 154 n., 156 n., 282 


INDEX 


Viadimir, Prince of Bulgaria, 87 

Vladimir (john-Vladimir), St, Prince of 
Dioclea, 93-4, 149 n., 150 n., 283 n. 

Vodena, 153, 163 n., 166 

Volga Bulgars, see Bulgars 

Vulgate, the, 288 


Wallachia, 160—1 
Western Church, see Church, Roman 
William I, the Conqueror, King of 
England, 190 n. 
William of Apulia, 190 n. 
Wine, drinking of, 6n., 19-20, 26, 44, 
127-8, 129 n., 144, 221 
Wemen: 
in Bogomil sect, 135, 199, 201 
in Marcionite, Massalian and Mon- 
tanist sects, 50 
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Xantas, Paulician, 190 n. 
Yaroslavl, 280 


Zacharias, Paulician, 114 n. 

Zarvan, Zarvanism, 14 15, 95 n. 

Zcerneboch, see Chernebog 

Zeta, 283 

Zigabenus, Euthymius, Byzantine theo- 
logian, 31, 119-20, 123 n., 174n., 
177 n., 179 n., 105 6, 197, 199-200, 
201 N., 202, 205-19, 222, 224, 225 D., 
226, 229 n., 239-41, 249, 282 

Zenaras, Joannes, Byzantine historian, 
75, 147, 200 

Zeroaster, Zoroastrianism, 3n., 10-I5, 
193 n. 

Zosima, metropolitan of Moscow, 272 
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